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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION (1891). 


By THE Editor. 



Let us fix our attention upon the memorable year 1851. 

It has been the fashion in this generation, with certain eager and 
almost too well meaning people of the more cestlietic order, to speak of 
“the nineteenth century” with scorn and derision. In all its thoughts, 
words, and works, they affirm it to be inartistic and vulgar, and this 
more especially — sad to say — in England. Notliing that animates it 
being good, everything that it produces goes inevitably to- the ba,d. Xor 
do these melancholy if estimable enthusiasts entertain any great hopes, 
on ordinary ground, of the approaching futxu’e. It is still unpromising ; 
and their simple advice is that we should call back to life other and 
better days. Accordingly, certain periods of the past have been quoted 
for “ revival ” by this and that section of the malcontents, sometimes with 
fervour, always with confidence. Imitation of course has followed freely ; 
and in literature, in music, in painting and sculplure, and most of all in 
architecture and its allied arts, the efforts that have been made to cover 
this nakedness and deformity of our era with the cast-off garniture of 
bygone time have been so vigorous, so earnest, and so sincere, as not 
merely to deserve passing respect, but to command the more enduring 
credit that is due to uuquestionahle success ; so that on the whole 
the achievement of reform Iras doubtless gone far to justify the act of 
revolt..' ■ ■ . ■ , . 

We need not, however, trouble ourselves for the moment with a 
consideration of these matters. We may admit that the nineteenth 
century has many sins to answer for, perhaps too many. But let us look 
at the historical year 1851. Not only does it divide incidentally 
one half of this nineteenth century from the other, hut it happens to 
separate a quite old-fashioned half-century from one of an entirely new 
character — the old half the fag-end of a listless past, the new half the 
commencement of a reanimated future. The Victorian Age of English 
Art, as a period in which history will unquestionably recognise very 
remarkable qualities, begins with the International Exhibition of 1851. 

No one whose eyes are open to the .question will be disposed to deny 
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that since that date the artistic sense in England has been steadily develop- 
ing itself ill all directions on new lines ; and it may be safely asserted 
that a corresponding evolution of a neiv feeling for Art has been taking 
place all over the civilised world. There are those, of course, who sneer 
at onr Great Exhibitions, their puffs, and their prizes ; but this is idle. 
More thonghtful people, and more practical, prefer to regard the 
celebrated concourse of 1851 as the successful commencement of a long* 
and still continuing series of Tnternatimial Indiidrial Gonvocatiom, 
organised with enthusiasm in all the chief cities of the world in quick 
succession, with this magnaniinons purpose — the universal expansion and 
improvement of the Arts of Industry, of every order equally, and alike in 
every land. Surely it is scarcely too much to say that no other enter- 
prise of such practical and palpable beneficence has ever been attempted 
in the long history of mankinds Ear from, seeing the end of it yet, we 
are but at the beginning of its invaluable results ; and one of the principal 
of these resnlts is to be discerned in a very striking movement, more or 
less conspicuous everywhere, for of Art. On every hand 

there is, in one form or another, a loosening of bonds. Eestraints of 
worn-out traditions are being cast off. Local mannerisms are being lost. 
Psendo-patriotic exclusiveness and educational prejudice are disappear- 
ing under the genial influence of world-wide intimacy and co-operation. 
The genius of the human race at large, as one great industrial and 
artistic family, is everywhere taking up liberal popular ground. And 
amongst the rest, the long-renowned Jndusfnal Art of ArcMtecture^ 
Queen of the Industrial Arts, has not overlooked her mission. 

In this view of the case, the most promising course to adopt in any 
attempt to trace the progress of Architeotiire throughout the wmrld in 
the Yictorian Era would he to note its condition in each of the great 
communities at the year 1851, and from thence to follow its local 
progress, with 'express reference to Industrial Art at large, comprehen- 
sively, popularly, and non-academically. As regards England the 
consequence of such a study must be this. "We soon leave behind iis 
the constrained and pedantic Pine Art of Architecture” of the 
academical hooks, applying itself to certain accepted kinds of dog- 
matically glorified building and to nothing else. We find ourselves in a 
far wider sphere of influence. The very formula of Eoyal Academies 
— the Eenaissance formula of “ Puiuting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture” — changes its significance. Architecture, more especially, sti;ps 
dowm from her academic pedestal, and welcomes to her embrace a whole 
family of non -academicals. Minor xVrts ” is what they have been called 
hitherto, supplementary arts, subsidiary arts, and so on, mere ornamental 
and decorative arts, inferior arts, commonplace industries. Arrhiteciural 
Art now embraces them all, no longer of unequal dignity with herscll', 
hut of altogether equal and similar comeliness of grace. Bone of her 
bone, indeed, and flesh of her flesh, they group themselves, as they have 
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always done, around the ancestral central Art of Building', but they are 
constituents now and colleagues, not poor retainers and subordinates. 
We have only to think for a moment of the generous philosophy of this 
unity, and what must follow is precisely what we see. The English 
architect of to-day has for his fellows and fellow-workers, no longer the 
dainty dilettante only, or the p)ious ecclesiologist, but all those popular 
handlers of the pencil— the same peticil as his own — the decorator, the 
colourist, the ornamentalist, the glass-painter, the modeller, the carver, 
the statuary, the metal-worker, the furnisher, the tissue-worker, the clay- 
worker, the plaster-worker, in short, tlie whole order of those designers 
who produce Art ArcMecturaJ, ainougst whom he is sufficiently proud to 
be, as Iris imme implies ArcMUdiis oidy, technical chief. 

Looking at the baclavard condition of artistic taste in England prior 
to the epooli of 1S51, and the prominent position wdnch the country has 
since assumed in the march of industrial progress in general, it is only 
natural tliat tlie change of principle and practice thus accounted for 
should manifest itself more distinctly here than elsewhere. But at the 
same time we have now to class with England on this interesting ground 
oil more equal terms than formerly, not only the sister kingdoms of 
Scotland and Ireland, hut tlie wdiolc of the Anglo-Saxon Empire. Canada, 
Australia, ISTcw Zealand, the Cape, India, have all felt the same glad 
inthience in different degi'ces and forms ; and— what may seem at first 
sight strange — the exceedingly independent United States of America, 
Avithout a moment’s compromise of their self-confidence, have preferred to 
follow the course of English progress with a fidelity of kindred and indeed 
filial feeling that is most interesting and flattering to contemplate. 

On the Continent of Europe w^e should scarcely expect to be able to 
discern the same development of free and popular Art ; for the business 
of design has hitherto been abvays more free and popular there than in 
Engbmd. But nevertheless it is clearly to be seen that in Erance, in 
Belgium and Holland, in Cermany and Austria, in Italy, and even in 
rinssia, the invariable, because inevitable, consequence of international 
competition and rivalry has been to liberate and popularise all Industrial 
Art wffiatever, and, amongst the rest, to release practical Architectnre 
more or less from a feeling of academical instraint. BveryAvhere, in a 
word-, during the last forty years, the thoughts of architects have been : 
widening with the progress of the world. * 

The historical additions now made to our author’s work will bo found 
to turn upon the general idea thus indicated. There is appended to the 
various sections which deal with the several nationalities such further 
historical matter as appears in each case to be necessary under the heading 
of Recent Architecture ; ” aiid it is hoped that the appropriation 
chiefly to England and America of the additional space at command AAfill 
be approved by the reader, on account of the peculiar interest wdiich Avill 
be found to attacli to the progress of the Art in the Anglo-Saxon portions 
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of the world. Bnt as regards the original text of the work it has been 
thought best to make no alteration "whatever ; and the Editor has there- 
fore confined himself to the task of introducing occasional comments, 
with the object, not of correcting the author, but of accommodating his 
bold and forcible opinions to the modified thinking of the present day, 
and perhaps to the practical experience of the working architect. 
Fergiisson’s text is therefore left absolutely as he left it, and the inten- 
tion is that the added observations shall be accepted and considered 
by the reader always as explanations most respectfully offered to carry 
forward the views of a critic who, although far in advance of his time, 
has necessarily been overtaken by the rapid progress of subsequent 
events, i 

The Editor has to record his cordial acknowledgments to the pro- 
fessional journals, as well as to private architects and to the Council 
of the Institute, for the additional illustrations which are introduced. 

It has to be noted that in every case the EdUorial AdiUtims are 
printed in tlie same type as the text, but distinguished by the use of 
hrachts, thus [ ]. So also in the Index and the List of lUmfmtimis 
(although not in the Table of Contents) the new matter is distinguished 
by the use of if /dies. 

The additional engravings have been produced, with his usual care and 
iutelligeuce, by Mr. Cooper, by whom the whole of the original illustra- 
tions were supplied. In respect of the choice of subjects, the Editor’s 
very difficult task has been to select from the overwhelming mass of 
admirable examples, not an adequate, but a manageable number, which 
should serve the simple purpose of indicating the lines of progress. 

Thanks are especially due to the accomplished winter for the Memoir 
of the Author which fonns part of the prefatory matter, and none the 
less for his interesting postscript ; also to the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society from whose Transactions the Memoir is taken. 

Robert Ivere, 

London, January, 1891, 
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THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE FIRST 
EDITION ( 1862 ). 


WHBisr the ‘History of Architecture ’ was first published in two 
Yolumes, in 1855, it was intended that it should have been followed 
by a third, completing the history of the art from the earliest day; S 

to the present time. Yarious engagements and occupations have 
hitherto prevented this intention from being carried into effect, and 
the concluding portion of the work is in consequence now given to 
the public ill such a form that it may either be bound up as the third; , l' 

volume of the ‘ Handbook,’ or treated as an entirely separate work 
complete in itself. i 

Even independently of the lapse of time which has occurred since 
the first publication, the nature of the subject demands a different - 

class of treatment from that pursued in the earlier portions of the * 

History. For reasons explained in the Introduction to this volume, i 

it is no longer possible to treat it as the coiisccutive history of an : 

important art, carried out in every part of the globe on the same well- ; 

understood and universally acknoAvledged principles. Extraneous 
mattei’s and individual tastes and caprices have been imported into : 

the practice of the art to such an extent, that it is at evoiy page 
necessary to stop to explain and guard against them ; and this volume ; 

in consequence becomes far more a critical essay on the history of tlio 
aberrations of the art dining the last four centuries than a narrative of i 

an inevitable sequence of events, as wus the case in the previous parts t 

of the Avork. 

Hot AAuthstan ding this, the mode of treatment is the same as nearly 
ns AAUS ]Aracticahle -AAith such different materials, in order that the 
Avhole might form one Avork : so that, except the essential distinction 
betAA’cen the prinoi].)lcs on AAhich the ancient and modern styles are 
carried out, there is little change beyond a slight variation in the 
nature of the illustrations. These are generally of a much more 
pictorial character than those of the former volumes, the object being 
to reproduce the stone picture as conceived in the mind of an indi- 
vidual artist, not to trace the gTadual development of a quasi-natural 
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urt. In consequence of this, there are fewer plans than in the ‘ Hand- 
book,’ HTid a smaller number of purely architectural illustrations, 

Wiiere plans of churches and other similar buildings are intro- 
duced which admit of comparison with those engraved for the previous 
volumes, they are all reduced to the same scale of 100 feet to 1 inch, 
l)ut this has been impossible with palaces and many civil edifices, 
th(‘ir exient being such as to requhe a S23ace of three or four times the 
size of a ])age of this volume for their dis|)]ay ; and the dimensions 
ev('u of many of the churches are such that it has been found imprac- 
tical )le, from the same cause, to adhere to the scale of 50 feet to 1 inch 
for elevations and sections, as was the case in the imevious volumes. 
This is of Infinitely less importance here than it would have been 
when speaking of the true styles, inasmuch as the plans of Renais- 
sance churches are seldom interesting as developments of any system, 
and those of civil buildings are rarely of any value beyond showing 
the geniral dimensions of the edifice, while in palaces and dwell ing- 
honscs, unless the plans of two . or three, storeys are given, the whole is 
nnintelligihle. Even when this is done, their complicated and utilita- 
rian arrungemeiit can never conijaete in interest with the great internal 
halls of teinjDles or chnrches, which are often quite as artistic and as 
monnmental as the exterior of the hniklings which contain them. 

1 1 need, perhaj^s, hardly be mentioned that the present 'work by 
no means pretends to be a complete history of the Renaissance styles. 
So immerous are the examples, that it would require' three or four 
volumes to describe them all, and more than a corresponding in- 
crease in illustrations to render them intelligible. All that has been 
attemjkod has been to select the best and most typical specimens in 
each country, and these only ; and by means of them to jioint out the 
|)eculiarities and to ex|)laiii the aims of each separate nationality ; 
while, as a general rule, only such buildings have been described at 
lengLh as have been also illustrated by the woodcuts. It would, of 
course, have been easy to enlarge the text to almost any extent by 
enumerating or describing other examjfies ; but as nothing can be 
more unintelligible than a mere verbal descrijkion of a Imilding, this 
has, as far as possible, been avoided, and all that has been aimed at is 
to assign to the buildings of the Renaissance styles the same relative 
importance and amount of space as' was given to those of the true 
styles ill the jmevious volumes, 

A work of this extent, and with illustrations of the size here 
adopted, cannot make any pretensions to he considered as a scientific 
treatise in the ordinary acceptation of the term ; great jiaiiis lua-e 
therefore been, taken to avoid all technical terms or exjiressions which 
might be unintelligible to the general reader. But the word “ Order ’’ 
occurs so often, and is used throughout in so technical a manner, that 
it may be useful to define exactly in what sense it is employed. The 
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ancients generally grouped their different styles of ornamentation into 
three classes : the Doric, or that used by the pure Hellens, or Dorian 
Greeks ; the Ionic, used by the Asiatio Greeks, and by the Pelasgi, or 
Arcadians, in Greece ; and lastly, the Corinthian, which, though probably 
invented or borrowed from the Egyptians by the Greeks, was the Eoman 

par exeelUnce. The two first were , ■ ■ ■ ' 

also used at Rome, hut with considerable twe g 

inodilicutions, which, however, were any- ^ 

thing but improvements ; and the Italian 
Systematists of the sixteenth centiu’y 
added the Tuscan, which they erroneously 
assumed to be only a simpler form of 
Doric, and the Gcmposite, which was only 
oiie of the lumdred modifications of the 
Corinthian Order as employed by the 
Romans. Pallirdio, Vignola, and others 
of that school, fixed the dimensions, the 
forms and details of these five Orders, 
by laws whicli have since that time been 
considered immutahle. In consecjnence 
of this, when speaking of an Order iti 
tins work, it will always l)o understood 
f)s referi'ing to one of these five classes as 
deiined by tin; architects of the sixteenth 
century. In the sense iu which it is here 
used, an Order always coiisists of two 
pi-incipal parts, — a vertical column and 
a horizontal entablature. Tim column 
always consists of three parts, — a base, a niagnmiexpiiiiningtiiepartsornn 
shaft, and a capital. The entablature, in 

like manner, always includes an architrave, a frizo, and a cornice. To 
these the Italians often added a pedestal below and a. halustradc above j 
but those arc not parts of tlio “ Order,” which is always understtaxl to 
include only the six parts first mentioned. 

It may add to the clearness of what follows, if before coiiclndiug I 
add one word regarding the position assigmed to Medimval Art in this 
and the earlier work, though it may appear to be more personal to 
]nyself than is quite desirable. When the first two volumes were 
published, it w'as objected tliat I did not appreciate, and (jousequently 
did not admire, tlie Medimval styles. If the (piestion were only per- 
sonal, it might be sufficient to reply that a lifetime devoted to their 
study, which might iu the ordinary sense of the term have been far 
more profitably employed, ought to be a sufficient answer to that 
accusation. But the case, as I understand it, may be more clearly 
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fstated thus : — -No work of Imman hands is perfect, while it is also 
true that few honestly elaborated productions of man’s intellect are 
without some peculiar merit of their own ; and on comparing one with 
the other, it seems as impossible to overlook the merits of the one as 
to avoid noticing the imperfections of the other. There are few, for 
instance, but will admit that the G-reek style of Architecture possesses 
a certain purity, an elegance, and a technic perfection, wdiich are 
wholly wanting in the Gothic. The latter may be infinitely more 
varied or richer m effects ; more poetic ; more sublime, perhaps — that 
is not the question— each has merits of its own ; but the man who 
sees no beauty m the one style, and is blind to the imperfections of the 
other, is a partisan, and not a historian of the art, and looks at the 
subject from a totally different qroint of view from that to which I 
have abrays aspired to attain. While admiring, however, the true 
Medimval Art with the intensest enthusiasm, I cannot without regret 
see so much talent employed and so much money wasted in producing 
imitations of it, which though Gothic in outward appearance, are 
erected in utter defiance of every principle of Gothic Art. Neither 
can I look without e.xtreme sorrow on the obliteration of everything 
that is truthful or wnrthy of study in our noble cathedrals or beautiful 
parish churches ; nor do I care to refrain from expressing my dissent 
from the system which is producing these deplorable results. 

If the question is raised which style is most suited to our present 
piuposes ? that is a different matter altogether, on which it is not 
necessary to enter here, as my views on that subject are sufficiently 
explained in the body of the wnrk ; but I must be allowed to express 
a hope that no architect or section of architects will consider that 
there is anything in the remotest degree personal in any expression in 
this volume. My conviction is that the architects of the present day 
have shown themselves thoroughly competent to the task they have 
undertaken, and wnuld prove equally so to any other that can be pro- 
posed to them ; and if they wnre allowed to exercise their intellects, 
and not forced to trust only to their memories, they might do some- 
thing of whicli we should have cause to be proud ; but they are 
working on a wrong system and from false premises, so that success 
seems to be impossible. Still, if the Gothic arcihitects wnnld call 
themselves “ Arclueologists,” and the Grecians “Scholars/’ I wnuld 
bow with due respect to their scicTice or their learning ; but though 
they might produce temples that Avould deceive Ictinus, or chiuxthes 
that wnuld mystify a A7ickham or a Waynflete, that Avould not alter 
the state of the case ; for I deny that either Archaeology or Scholar- 
ship is Architecture according to any reasonable definition of the 
term, or, consequently, that their rej)roductions have any claim to be 
treated as specimens of that art in a Avork especially dedicated to the 
Esthetic development of the Art of Building. 
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There is another aspect of the question which in many respects 
is more sorrowful than even this. In then’ inconsiderate zeal for 
Mediaeval Art, the Archmoiogists are fast obliterating all traces of the 
science they so zealously cultivate. Thirty or forty years ago, if you 
entered a cathedral in France or England, you at once could say, 
These arches were built in the age of the Conqueror — that capital 
belongs to the earlier Henrys — that window tracery must have been 
executed during the reign of the first or second Edward ; or that vault 
during the Tudor period, and so on. ISTot only could you fix a date on 
every part and every detail, but you could read in them the feelings 
and aspirations that influejieed the priest who ordered, or the builder 
or carver who executed them. All this is now changed. You enter a 
cathedral and admire some iron-work so rude you are sure it must 
be old, but which your guide informs you has just been put uj) by 
Smith of Coventry. You see some carved monsters so uncouth that 
no modern imagination could conceive them — “ Brown of Cambridge, 
Sir ; ’’—-some painted glass so badly drawn and so crudely coloured 
it must be old — “Jones of Newcastle.” You decipher with diflienlty 
the archaic inscription on some nionuraental brass, and are startled 
to find it ending in “ A D. 1862 ; ” and so on through the whole church. 
It is so easy for people who have attained a superior degree of 
proficiency to imitate the arts of those of a lower stage, that the 
forgeries are |.)erfect and absolutely undetectable. With a higher 
class of Art this would be impossible ; but the great recommendation 
of Gothic Art is, that it is so rude that any journeyman can succeed 
in imitating it ; and they have done so till all our grand old buildings 
are clothed in falsehood, while all onr new buildings aim only at 
deceiving. If this is to continue, Architecture in England is not 
worth wu’itiug about; but it is principally in the hope that a clear 
exposition of the mistaken system on which the art is now practised 
may lead to some amelioration that this work has been written. How 
far it may he successful depends on those who read it, or from its 
study may be lead to perceive how false and mistaken the priiieiples 
are on which modern Architecture is based, and how easy, on the 
contrary, it would be to succeed if we were only coiiteiit to follow in 
the same jmth wliioli has led to perfection in all countries of the world 
and in all ages preceding that to which the history contained in this 
volume extends. : 

[The QrALiFiOATiOHS AiirD attitude op the Author. There are 
certain stai'tliiig suggestions olfered in the concluding paragraphs of this 
Preface which seem, to require that the position and attitude of so 
courageous a critic; should be at once more clearly defined. The reader 
will no doubt be fully prepared bo understand that Fergusson was one 
of the most prominent writ A-s of his day upon the recondite subject of 
Architecture. In fact, in the public view he was the most prominent of 
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all. And yefe he was not a professional architect. Now it may appear 
somewhat paradoxical, hut it is not, to say that his non-professional 
position and his noii-professionai attitude were in a very great degree the 
secret of his success ; for, in plain words, it wns almost essential to 
such success in England that he should be an amateur. No architect 
brought up to practical business could find time for so much writing, 
or especially for so mucli research. The too technical style, also, of the 
writer who knows too much of such a subject is not always acceptable, 
whether to specialists who are well informed or to general readers who 
are not. An intellig-eut and cultured amateur, however, going lightly 
over the gi’ouud, may please all ; the unlearned are not mystified and the 
learned make allowances. During Fergusson’s time there were a good 
many amateurs who were , writing freely on architecture — Ruskin, for 
example, Parker, Leeds, Willis, and any number of local ecclesiologists ; 
and all were respectfully attended to, even by professional architects— -much 
more, indeed, than their contemporaries who used the pencil and not the 
pen. The reader, therefore, is not to expect to discover in Fergusson’s 
writings any sense of diffidence, or even of deference to professional 
superiority. But neither ought the student to he called upon to accept 
his dicta as if they were the results of a different kind of experience from 
that which he actually possessed. Moreover, as Fergusson’s opinions 
are exceedingly free, and his language equally outspoken, we may fairly 
assume it to have been one of the most obvious of his principles that his 
readers shall think as freely as himself, and express themselves, if they 
please, as plainly. It must he remembered, also, that Fergusson was one of 
the most uncoiiquerahle and inconvincible of men. Those who recollect 
the incident will never forget the conclusion which he arrived at, and the 
words in which he expressed it, as the outcome of his visit to Jerusalem. 
It had been pointed out to Mm that his theories respecting the Holy 
Places were those of one who “ had never been there.” Very well, he said in 
effect, now that I have been there, what is the result ? “I have nothing 
to retract ; and nothing to add ! ” If the same self-sufficiency pervades 
the present hook, as it does all his books, why should it not? 
Hesitating doctrine may appear to be prudent, but is it found to be 
acceptable ? 

The peculiar qualifications with which Fergusson was endowed for 
the position he eventually assumed as the author of books like this ^xav■ 
the possession of a singularly powerful analytical intellect and an acciden- 
tal hut strong iiiGlination towards the study of architecture as a, holffiy. 
There is nothing to lead us to believe that a professional education would 
have made him a distinguished practical architeoti The probability 
perhaps is that he Avould have drifted, like so many others, into the 
acceptance of peace with honest mercantile profit at any price, and his 
books would never have been written. But the young mercliant in India, 
possessed of a fair amount of aesthetic taste and still more of shrewd 
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pliilosopliy, with ample leisure and enterprise, far removed from the intel- 
lectual activities of home, and amusing himself with the curious manifes- 
tations tliat surrounded him, was educating himself unconsciously for a 
kindred career. The contemplation of the majestic remains of ancient 
building attracted his attention.' Study provoked travel, and travel pro- 
voked study. He was more and more fascinated hy the venerable repose 
of Oriental antkpiity, and the quaint and stolid simplicities of its long- 
descended and still active hanflicrafts. He became a philosophical 
explorer of the Old Architecture of the East. Then, as he contemplated 
the mysterious temples of Hindustan, hife speculations, by a not un- 
familiar instinct, led him backward to the long-lost Temple of Sacred 
Sci'iptnre, more mysterious still. Searching yet closer in his earnestness, 
the very elements and essences of Art seemed not inaccessible to his 
iiivestigation ; and it was more than excusable if he dreamed of his return 
to the prosaic West in the character of a new prophet for the criticism of 
the Architecture of all time. 

There is one question, however, which may here occur to the expert. 
This Aiigio-Indian amateur would of course have two subjects for study 
offered to him by those strange remains of building. He could investi- 
gate either the problems of their construction or the idiosyncrasy of their 
design. It is enough to say that he devoted himself to design alone. 
No doubt he would see that the Art of Architecture is the clothing of 
the Science of Construction ; hut it would be idle to deny that, in tlie 
examples which he was so assiduously exploring, this iiiterdepeiideiuje of the 
Art and the Science was far from conspicuous. It is scar(!ely too much 
to say that decorative silperfioiation is almost the only rule of Oriental 
effect, the surface of the work dominant everywhere, the subcutaueons 
structure never accentuated, seldom developed, sometimes not even 
permitted to assert its existence. 

We must not expect to discover, therefore, in Pergusson’s philosophy 
all that we might TOsh to find, or all that he himself might wish to 
express, of that particular kind of criticism which turns upon the 
structuresque. Although a critic by nature, he was not a builder by 
practice. But he does not fail to see and to teach that the arc! litect must 
be a Builder or he is no true Architect, and that this is one of the leading 
doctrines of all advanced architectural wisdom. 

There is another point which demands a word of explanation, namely, 
the anxiety which the author manifests, lest it should be thought he 
“did not appreciate and consequently did rot admire the Mediceval 
styles.” Many readers will require To be reninded that the famous 
“ Battle of the Styles ” was at the time of writing being hotly contested, 
and that Fergnsson w-as publicly recognised as a member of “the Classic 
party.” When he at first settled in London on his return from India, and 
commenced Ms career as an architectural critic, in 1845, the doctrinal 
system of Professors Oookereli and Donaldson was sometlnng like the 
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following.— The architecture of the ancient Greeks was to be accepted 
dogmaticallj, as of heroic, if not of almost supermundane origin. That 
of the Romans, although a deteriorated version of the Hellenic legend, 
was still scarcely of this poor w’-orld. A Spanish ecclesiastic had 
declared that the Five Orders were delivered to Solomon out of heaven 
itself ; but this went too far. Coming to the Hark x4.ges, however, the 
less said of them the better ; and even the Middle Ages were as perverse 
in architecture as in social conditions and religion. The Italians of 
the sixteenth century, however, by a happy inspiration had reverted 
to the Roman remains, and their followers to the Greek ; and Modern 
Europe, led by France, was still pursuing the revival of the antique, 
soinetimes successfully, sometimes not. This was “ Classicism.”— On 
the other hand, there had been recently growing up in Biigland a certain 
patriotic liking for the curions work of the Middle Ages, wdiioh, under a 
sort of protest, had to he recognised. In this Avay “ Gothicism ” was also 
being “ revived,” and hud indeed become a rival to Classicism. Not that 
Classicists could admit the two to be of equal virtue ; but they could be 
liberal in commeiidatiou, catholic in criticism, and eoleotic in practice. — 
Thus there were two academical styles, the Classic and the Gothic ; and 
ill fact, having’ regard to the peculiar ecclesiasticism of the time, and its 
deiiiGnstrativeiiess artistically, there might be no serious objection to the 
Gothic having a monopoly of church -work, — But, under the leadership 
of Pugin, and before long of Beresford Hope, this compromise was 
called in question. The Gothic ecclesiastical practitioners and their 
pupils began to constitute themselves a militant party ; and, inasmuch 
as church-building was acquiring still increasing importance and 
popularity in the higher architectural practice, and its sj)ecialists were 
growing more and more enthusiastic, not to say violent, in their 
demeanour, the time soon arrived when the profession of architects 
was (in the language of Sir Gilbert Scott) divided into “ two hostile 
camps,” regarding each other with “mutual scorn.” The Gotlhoists 
indeed became so courageous as to press the question plainly w'hy the 
\diole dominion of building-art should not he their own. For Classic, 
they declared, was effete and anomalous altogether, and Gothic tlie only 
true and living style.—Thus arose the “ Secular Gothic ” practice ; and 
it was upon this ground (for there was absolutely no otlier practical 
point at issue hut the supremacy of Secular Gothic) that the two parties 
proceeded to fight “the Battle of the Styles,” Within a very fe^v years 
the rival schools had assumed such an attitude that, in the public oom- 


petition for the Government Offices in 1857, the prizes had to be awarded, 
for the sake of peace, to representatives of the two styles alternately ; 
which was at least ludicrous. But shortly after tin’s, audtlier o):)portunity 
offered for a trial of strength. . A President of the Institute of- Architects 


A President of the Institute of Architects 
ited by a votaofAhe body of Fellows, on the dcocasc of 
0 had been avowed to hold the position as an honorary 
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member and patron for some-five-aiid twenty years. Cockerell, wlio bad 
retired from active life, was peisiiaded to accept office for a few moiitlis ; 
and in the meantime the two factions were preparing to join in battle. 
Ail the excitement of a parliamentary election was then emnlated’in 
the canvassing oprations of contending committees, and, when Beresford 
Hope was defeated hy Tite, it was by only so modest a majority that he 
succeeded on the next occasion unopposed, in formal recognition of the 
e([uality of parties.— Tims it was, therefore, that Fergiisson, in conse- 
quence of his being known to be a Classicist in personal taste, would 
obviously deem it necessary, as the author of a popular historical work, 
expressly to cultivate impartiality between these struggling schools ; 
and so it will be easily understood that any apology he would think it 
desirable to offer, as he does liere, would have for its object to deprecate, 
on the part of one hall of his readers, the very natural idea that he “ did 
not appreciate, and consequently did not admire, the Medimval styles,” 
Perhaps it is correct to say also that at that particular time the claims of 
Medimval architecture would manifestly gain, and its admirers be all the 
more pacsihed, hy this recognition of the necessity foi’ expressly allaying 
their apprehensions ; but there is, however, anotlier guarantee of Fer- 
gnsson’s impartiality Avhich must cany still more wtught than any such 
assurance could convey. Jt has to he bf)nie in mind tliat the only atti- 
tude he ever practically assumed amongst professional architects was that 
of a critic. liule(xl, it is Ins strong point as a writer that he had no 
educational pvcdiUictions, and no ]Kn’sona.l interests as an active man of 
hnsiness. lie was in every respect a free-lance. The student-reader 
may therefore trust to his guidance with perfect confiden(je. He (iould 
not possibly he a Classicist like Donaldson, ; nor a GoLliicist like Pugin ; 
nor even an Eclectic like Digby Wyatt ; be was entirely an outsider. The 
Battle of the Styles has now died out ; it can scarcely be said to have 
been fought out. The practical contest was between Secular Gothic and 
Vernacular European ; and both alike have been supplanted for the time 
in popular favour by a new compromise. Academically, of course, the 
Vernacular European remains intact ; and practically the “ Flemish 
Renaissance” of the passing fashion is the successor of the Secular 
Gothic ; but if the reader insists upon knowing which is the winner, 
there are many who will answer that for the present both seem to have 
lost — a result by no means unkuown. in other kinds of warfare than this. 
The reader may therefore he all the more pleased to find that, even 
in such circumstances as these, our Author’s courageous criticisms come 
out of the crucible of his shrewd and candid intelligence with sucH 
indisputable impartiality and integrity. The questions which he under- 
took to examine were not the traditions of scholastic dogmatism, hut 
the merits and demerits of common-sensible Art-workmanship. The 
architect of his ideal was neither Classic dilettante nor Goiliic cedesi- 
ologist ; neither plodding prosaic nor dreaming mystio ; but a scholarly 
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craftsman, devoting liis best eiiergies to tlie honest and manly exercise of 
ripened judgment in practical designing ; self-tanght in the studio, and 
self-made on the building, rather than drilled in the academy ; relying 
much upon intelligent reflection, and veiy little upon pedantic con- 
troversy ; trusting to insight rather than precedent, and to aptitude more 
than rule ; and so thinking-out for himself, with every care and every 
confidence, the pleasant problems of his long-descended and admirable 
^Vrt, for the sake of its acknowledged graciousness and his own continual 
joy.—En.] 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION (1873). 



In preparing for the press tliis New Edition of the ‘History of the 
Modern Styles of Architectnre,’ the whole text has been carefully 
revised, not only to correct imperfections, but also to admit of the 
additional knowledge gained during the last ten years being incor- 
porated in it. This revision has also enabled the author to engraft 
on the body of the work the experience derived from a tour made 
through parts of Italy and France, during tJie spring of last year, 
with the especial object of verifying or correcting first impressions 
regarding many important buildings which are the subject of com- 
ment in the following pages. The death, too, of several eminent 
British architects has admitted of their works being described in 
tliis new edition, which, on the conditions to which the work is 
limited, could not be done when it was first published. 

With tliese additions and improvements, it is hoped that the work, 
as it now stands, may be considered as suijplying a want which has 
hitherto existed in the literature of the subject of which it treats ; 
no modern work of the same scope being known to exist, either in 
English or in any foreign language, W'hich gives a condensed and 
popular account of one of the most important — even if not the most 
perfect — of the styles of Architecture in use among the civilised 
nations of the world. , 

lYlien this work was first published, in 1862, it w'as intended — as 
is explained in the Preface to the First Edition — to form a sequel 
to the ‘ Handbook of Architecture,’ published in 1855. 

The materials of this Handbook were afterwards re-arrauged ' and 
enlarged, so as to form the ‘ History of Architecture.’ in two volumes, 
published in 1867, when this volume still occupied the same relative 
position as the third and . concluding volume of the History. As now 
reprinted, it is intended to fprni the Fourth Yolume of a new edition 
of the whole work, which is passing through the press, and which it 
is intended shall take the fohpwing form. 



TO THB SECOND EDITION. 


sx PBEFAOE 

It is proposed to reprint the two volumes of the 
Architecture,’ with 
requisite to bring them up 

leaving out of them t 
history, without India, ■will thus form a 

of about 600 pages each, 

The Indian chapters now occupy 300 pages, 

It is proposed to double the extent c_ 
more illustrations. It will thus form a 
the three others, and will be sold separately, 
as iKifore, will be the present one, vl ‘ ’ , 

arrangement, those who possess the original work will 
nob find it superseded or its Tatae destroyed hy this new edition, 
unless they feel specially inteiasted in the Indian branch ol the 
subject, and in that case they can obtain the Indian volnme ^parately 
without the necessity of purchasing the whole work. 0« 
hand, those who feel an especial interest in India may obtain aU that 
refcK to that country in a single volnme especially devoted to the 

intended that the first and second volumes shall he published 
1-11 ■NTnvfinihftf next vear, and the Indian volume towards the end 


History of 

such corrections and additional matter as may be 

j to the knowledge of the present day, but 

all the chapters relating to India. The general 

_ ' “ j separate work, in two volumes 

and with not less than 1000 illustrations. 

^ with 200 woodcuts. 
3 the text, and to add at least 100 
volume similar in extent to 

The concluding volume, 

which brings down the history to the 
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JAMES FEBGTJSSON: 

A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE.' 

By William H. White, 

Secretury of the Soyal Institute of Britisli ArcMteGt&, 

James Feegussoh, OJ.Em Oxon., LL.D. Ediii., F.R.S,, 

EXt.S., Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society, a Past Vice- 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, a Member of the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society, a Member of the Society of 
Dilettanti, and of other learned bodies, was born at Ayr in Scotland, on 
the 22nd of January, 1808. His father. Dr. William Eergusson, author 
of ‘ Hotes and Recollections of a Professional Life,’ was a man of some 
mark, who had seen service in various parts of the world, having been 
present on tlie Flag ship at Oopenhagei) in 1801, principal medical 
officer at the taking of Oporto, in the passage of the Douro, and at 
Talavera ; and who, after serving in the West Indies, went to live at 
Edinburgli in the year 1817. James, the younger of Dr, Fergusson’s 
two sons, had consequently the opportunity of beginning his education 
at the High School of tliat ..city. He entered Mr. Irvine’s first class 
there in 1818, and in the following year was in the second class. Dr. 
Fergusson, however, left .Edinburgh in 1821, and at the invitation of 
H. R, H. the Duke of Gloucester, on whose staff ho had acted in France, 
settled at Windsor, wdiere he ultimately obtained a large and lucrative 
practice as a jhysician.^ The subject of this notice was then sent to 
a private school at Hounslow', and as he w'as destined for employment 
in the firm of Fairlie, Fergusson, and Co., of Calcutta, with which his 
family had been long connected, and in which his elder brother wars a 
partner, his early education was neither academical nor classical. On 
the contrary, it w'as of a very ordinary character. The firm, however, 
failed soon after J ames Fergusson’s arrival in India, and he became an 
indigo planter. He also, in conjunction with his brother William, 
started an independent house of business in Calcutta, from which he 


’ This notice was first published in | Society with additions by the writer, 
the Annual Eeport for 1886 of the Eoyal \ ® See Dr. Fergusson’s ‘ Notes and Re- 

Asiatic Society, and is here reprinted by | collections of a Professional Life,’ edited 
the Idnd consent of the Council of that ! by James Fergusson. London, 1846, 8yo. 
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appears to have retired at the first opportunity open to him. Com- 
meroial pursuits were not to his taste. He took from the very earliest 
period great delight in old buildings, particularly those of a native type, 
and he was ultimately enabled to gratify his archmological bent. His 
rare powers of philosophical thought — ^liow acquired, it is now difficult 
to ascertain— -were expended upon the architectural remains to be found 
in the scveral localities he visited during lengthened tours over India, 
which seem to have occupied him from the years 1834 to 1845, when he 
returned to England. His route through the length and breadth of the 
Peninsula, sometimes on a camel’s back, sometimes in a palanquin, is 
given in a map which forms one of the plates of his ‘Picturesque 
Jilnstrufcions of Ancient Architeetiu’e in Hindustan,’ published in 1848. 
But prior to the appearance of that valuable work, he had communicated 
to the Jioyal Asiatic Society, of which he was a Member in 1840, some 
of the fruit of his earliest labours ; at the close of 1848 he read a Paper, 
apparently the first he presented to any learned body, on ‘ The rock- 
cut Temples of India’ which, after the due presentation of a memorial 
from the Council of the Society to the Court of Directors of tlie East 
India Company, led to orders being sent to the diifcrent pi-esideucies, 
authorising the employment of competent persons to measure and draw 
the various antiquities remaining there— a fact which led Eergusson to 
note, somewhat jubilantly, in a reprint of his Paper, that “wo may thus 
escape the hitherto too-well merited reproach of having so long possessed 
that noble country and done so little to illustrate its history or 
antiquities.” Going out a second time, he was in Bombay in the spring 
of 1845, and this was the last visit he paid to the country with which 
his name, as the acknowledged historian of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, and indeed of all architeotiu'e, must be ever identified. 
This too was a period of troubles and anxieties, augmented as they 
were in 1840 by the death of his father, whose memory he has preserved 
in the interesting work previously referred to. 

Eergusson, when he founded the house of business before mentioned 
in partnership with his elder brother William, had ahvays intended to 
leave it at the earliest opportunity, and he did so ; returning home to 
build his house in Langham Place, where, having known the pleasures as 
well as the discomforts of a planter’s life, he kejit a very tolerable stable. 
But he committed the fatal mistake of leaving his name in, the Calcutta 
house, and was therefore partly responsible for its debts and liabilities 
when the ultimate failure of the business was announced. Happily, in 
conjunction with Mr. (now Sir) A. H. Layard, he had been the adviser 
of the Crystal Palace Company in the erection of the Assyrian House at 
the tropical end of the building (since destroyed by fife), and the author 
of the Handbook describing that structure ,* and at the, juncture just 
alluded to he accepted the invitation of the Company to he their General 
Manage]', a post which he entered early in 1856, and occupied till the 
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middle of 1858. The practicaT details of the Handel Festival, which 
still exist with hardly a modification, were all settled by him, in reference 
to the first Festival in 1867. On leaving the Crystal Palace, he became 
Secretary to a Bengal Railway, an office which he relinquished after a 
short period of service. 

Fergusson’s second public contribution to the study of Indian 
architecture was made in 1848, in a Paper read to the Institute of 
British Architects, on the ‘ Ancient Buddhist Aroliitectiu’e of India,’ 
which is the first article from hispenprintedin the ‘Transactions ’ of that 
body. This was followed, almost immediately, by the independent 
publication of a book, described by him at the close of his days as the 
best he had ever written, and of which he thought he hud sold four 
copies, entitled, ‘An Historical Enquiry into the True Principles of 
Beauty in Art, more especially with reference to Architecture,’ etc. 
The preface contains a reference to his earlier career, 'which possesses 
some social if not historical interest. Offering excuses for the defects 
of his ambitious task, he says : In the first place, few men have, either 
from education or the professional pursuits of their life, been less 
prepared for such a work as this. From boyhood I was destined to the 
desk. From school I passed to the counting-house ; from that to an 
indigo factory^ — of all places in the world, perhaps, the one least suited for 
a cultivation of any knowledge of the fine arts ; from this to hecome an 
acting and active partner in a large mercantile establish me ut, from the 
trammels- of wffiich, in spite of every endeavour, I liavo never been able 
to free myself ; and during the time this work has been in band I have 
written, and perhaps, also thought, more about the state of the money- 
market, indigo, sugar, silk, and such-like articles, than I have regarding 
architecture, painting, or sculpture. This, in ordinary times, would 
only have delayed the work, and rendered its completion less speedy; 
but the last eighteen months have been times of anxiety and distress 
to every one connected with mercantile pursuits, and more especially to 
those connected with the East. AIF those with whom I was formerly 
connected have succumbed one after the other. The whole edifice under , 
whose shade I have passed my life has been swept away, and there has 
been nothing but ruin and misery around me.” 

He does not, however, omit to mention his obligations to the , late 
jMV. Edwin Norris, an old Member of the Royal Asiatic Society,- for 
the ethnograp] deal portions of bis book, and for the assistance which 
IMr. Norris, from his extraordinary knowledge of languages, was enabled 
to render. Another quotation from the same preface will serve to 
illustrate the independence of spirit in which he approached his subject, 
and i)artly account, perhaps, for some of the animosities he afterwards 
eucountered, particularly among archaeologists, while forcing, his facts 
and theories — his “ harsh and unfashionable doctrines,” as be termed 
them — into unwilling ears. He says : “ I have also had the good 
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fortune to spend tlie Best years of my life in countries Arliere Art, though 
old and decrepit, still follows the same path that led it towards per« 
fection in the days of its youth and vigour, and, though it may he effete, 
it is not insane. In the East, men still use their reason in speaking of 
art, and their common sense in carrying their views into effect. They 
do not, as in modern Europe, adopt strange hallucinations that can only 
lead to brilliant failures; and, in consequence, though we may feel 
inclined to despise results, they are perfection itself compared with what 
we do, when we take into account the relative physical and moral means 
of the Asiatic and the Anglo-Saxon. . . . A course of study pmsued 
among the products of art themselves in this manner I have found far 
more instructive than books of theories are or perhaps ever can be , and 
I believe all would find it so if they could follow it in such circumstances 
as would prevent their being influenced by the eirors of bad education, 
or free them from the trammels of the stereotyped opinions of the age. 
The belief that it has been so to me induces me now to publish the 
result of my experience. I believe I see the path which other and 
cleverer men have mistaken ; and as the veriest cripple who progresses 
in the right direction will beat the strongest pedestrian who chooses 
a wrong path, I trust to being able to instruct even those before 
whose superior knowledge and abilities I would otherwise bow in 
silence.” 

At the end of the same preface he tells how he had even then put 
aside entirely the subject of that volume to give every thought and 
every spare moment to the science of fortification, his head being wholly 
filled with “ walls of brick and mounds of earth of the most murderous 
form and most utilitarian ugliness.” In 1849 he published his ‘ Pro- 
posed New System of Fortifioatioii,’ the main feature of which was the 
proposal of earthworks in place of masonry — then a most unfashionable 
doctrine, though now universally adopted. Ho further illustrated his 
ideas by printing a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Perils of Portsmouth, or 
French Fleets and English Forts,’ the third edition of which appeared 
in 1853, whereby he forcibly directed public attention to the dangerous 
insecurity of that great military and naval port ; and this was followed 
in 1856 by a sequel entitled ‘ Portsmouth Protected . . . with Notes on 
Sebastopol and other Sieges during the Present War.’ The reputation 
obtained from these works caused him to be appointed a Member of the 
Eoyal Commission for the Defences of the United Kingdom. 

He contributed to the ‘ Transactions ’ of the Eoyal Institute of British 
Architects papers of great value, namely, in 1849, on ‘ The History of 
the Pointed Arch ; ’ in 1850, on '^The Architecture of Southern India ; ’ 
in 1851, on ‘The Architecture of Nineveh ; ’ in 1854, on ‘ The Archi- 
tectural Splendour of the City of Bijapur,’ and ‘ The G-reat Dome of 
Muharmnad’s Tomb, Bijapur.’ During the following year appeared his 
‘ Illustrated Handbook of Arcliitecture,’ in two volumes, a work under- 
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taken by liim at the request of Mr. John IVIurray, and afterwards 
enlarged into four closely printed, profusely illustrated octavo volumes, 
containing the ‘ History of Ancient and Medieval Architecture ’ (2 vols.), 
the ‘History of the Modern Styles of Architecture ’ (1 voL), and the 
‘ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture ’(1 voh), the last one bearing 
the date of 1876 ; and it may be added that, of all the many voluines 
which bear Fergusson’s name on the title-page, these are perhaps the 
only works from which he derived any emolument, the majority of his 
■wiitiiigs having been brought out at his own cost for the edification of 
a necessarily small number of readers. 

An important characteristic of Fergusson’s labours lay in the courage 
with which he maintained the opinions he had once given to the world. 
All or most of his so-called tlieories were started early in life, and they 
were seldom if ever withdrawn as untenable, though capable, as he often 
admitted, of obvious modification. In his first great architectural effort, 

‘ The Princixfies of Beauty,’ &c,, qrablished in 1849, he devoted a portion 
(pi), 385-398) to the mode in which the ancient Greek Temples were 
liglited. It seemed to him, even then, absurd to suppose that while the 
Egyx>tians had been so long familiar with the “ clearstory,” by which he 
translated the Avord oTratov, the architects of ancient Greece should 
liave remained in ignorance of it ; and he contended that they were too 
artistic, either to shut out the light of day from their temples, as some 
thought, or to expose an ivory statue to the atmosphere even of Athens, 
as the text of Pausanias was inteiqweted to imply. He treated the same 
subject on a similar basis at a meeting of the Boy al Institute of 
British Architects in 1861 ; and having prepared a large model of the 
Parthenon, complete, with its roof and “ clearstory,” as he believed it 
originally existed, he wrote as late as 1883, ‘The Parthenon : an Essay 
on the mode by Avhich light was introduced in Greek and Roman 
Temples — a subject of the utmost interest to architects and artists, as 
well as to archseologists, but one which, during all the years that passed 
while he was writing about it, failed to elicit anything like enthusiasm 
either from theoretical critics or from practical men. On other ground ' 
further east Fergusson’s perseverance was attended with more immediate 
success. In 1847 he published a work in large beta vo form entitled 
‘ An Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,’ grounded on the 
plans and measurements of Oatherwood, Aruudale, and Bonomi who by 
a singular chance had been employed by the Turks to repair the so- 
called“ Mosque of Omar ” in Jerusalem, and had seized the opportunity 
to make complete drawings of the edifice. In this remarkable essay he 
contended that the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre does not cover 
the true hurial-x)lace of our Saviour, but that the true site of the Holy 
Sepulchre is the “Dome of the Rook,” where the “ Mosque of Omar ” 
now stands, Avhioh building he believed, frofia the evidence of the archi- 
tecture, to he the identical Ohuroh erected by Constantine the Great 
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over the tomb of oiir Saviour at Jerusalem. The work fell, to use Ms 
own word, “ stillborn.’’ But in 1860 an article appeared in the 
EdinMrgh Revimv, on Churches of the Holy Land,” and 

Fergusson replied to it, the following- year, with a pamphlet entitled, 
‘Notes on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem,’ in which he 
repeated his contention and concluded with expressing his belief that in 
a ^-ery short time it would be generally acknowledged that he was right. 
A storm of opposition to this theory was thereby raised, but at the 
same time the idea of making an accurate survey of the Holy City Avas 
induced by the novel views he advocated, and carried out at the cost of 
Miss (now Lady) Burdett Ooutts byOapt. (now Sir) C. W. Wilson, R.E. 
At the same time his personal influence was rapidly increasing, and his 
views gained adherents. I have it on the authority of Sir George 
Grove, his colleague at the Crystal Palace, his collaborateur in the 
Dictionary of the Bible, and his intimate friend, that the Palestine 
Exploration Fund had its origin in a remark of Fergusson’s addressed 
to him during the building of the Assyrian House in the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, in the year 1858 — a complaint that there wvas no 
exhaustive and accurate Concordance of the Proper Names of the Bible. 
Nor did he confine Mmself to influence. His purse was open for the 
prosecution of his favourite investigations, when he had confidence in 
the investigator. The first large map of the Arm/ at Jerusalem 

was drawn at his cost. In a letter to the Times, published on the 17tli 
of January, 1886, about a week after Fergusson’s death, Colonel Sir 
C. W, Wilson, E.B.,: wrote : “ It was Mr. Fergusson aaLo enabled me 
to make those tentative excavations at Jerusalem in 1865, Avhich led 
the AA^ay to the better known, and much more extensive excavmtions 
Avhich were afterwards carried out by Sir Charles Warren for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. In forAvarding the necessary funds Mr, 
Fergusson, with characteristic fairness, wrote, ‘Dig Avherever you like ; 
you cannot dig anyAvhere without adding something to our knoAvledge 
of Jerusalem ; and if you want more money, you can have it.’ It is 
also no secret, I believe, that Mr. Fergusson Avas prepared, to pay the 
cost of certain excaA^-ations in the -Haram Area, on the result of aa’IiIcIi 
he acknoAAdedged his theories must stand or fall, and that the persistent 
refusal of the Sultan to allow e?:cavations to be made in that arcja alone 
prevented him from putting his theories to practical test.” Plis vioAVS 
on Jerusalem topography and on the Temple are given in a condensed 
form in two remarkable articles in the ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’: 
", , ; vols. i, and ii. ' ‘ 

. ' : Fergusson continued his inquiries into the subject witj unabated 

,1 I persistency, and in 1878 published a work of more* than tlui^e hundred 
'quarto pages, . fully illustrated with plates and woodcuts, on ‘The 
' Temples, of the Jews and the other holdings in ';the llariwn Area at 
• ■ . Jerusalem, ’ in which he maintained his original opinioiirf in rcsjioct of 
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the MoBCine o£ Omar, as hemg the origmal chm-ch erceted hy Oou- 
stantine. and developed them by learned and inmate Imdorieal 

'°*'"Thrfacts brought to light by the publication of the Marquis de 
Voo-ne’s book on ‘ Syrie Oentrale,’ formed a subject of mtense interest 
to him and through his influence the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, 
been gikn annually since 1848 by Her Majesty the Queen o 
some architect or man of science of ^ny conntiy, was ^ofleicd to aM 
accepted by tlie Marquis in 1879. Nor is it any secret that the lecoin- 
niendations for this honoiir, niade by the 

Architects in 1883 on behalf of Mr. Penrose, and in 18Sa on behalf ot 

Dr Scliliemaiin, were hrouglit about by Feisuason’s 
Some years previously, in 1871, he had received it himself foi p.die t 
and zehouB industry, and power, an “ “b, • J 

the faithfulness, ability, and truthfulness with “ 

his task,” the words used hy the late Thomas H. Myatt, when, as 
President, he presented the Eoyal Medal to Fergiisson. o„ri„.v the 
III 1867 Fergussoii described to the Eoyai Asiatic i . y 
Amravati Tope in Gantiir, and illustrated bis subject with the aid of 
photographs Tnd oasts. This was the year of the Great Exhibition a 
Paris, wto-e, with the consent of the British Government, a large collection 
of photographs of Indian Architecture, iueludiiig the lope was bein„ 
exhibited ill the Indian Court, and the facts conneoted with the collec- 
tion are so identified with Fergusson and liis method of research, ai 

are also so intei-esting, told as they are hy “ 

a place in his Memoir. Having ]ust completed the Histoiy o 
Architecture,’ and enjoying, consequently, some leisure, he accepted, on 
tesuggSion of Jli Sir Henry Oole, the task of airangmg a numte 
of photographs of Indian Architecture, for the Pans Exhibition, and 
he proposed that some casts of sculpture or some architectural fragmen 
ahould^e added, to enable students to judge of the merit of the objects 
from actual specimens of the work. But the neccssfly of making such 
casts was obviated by the discovery that portions of an Indian monu- 
Jient-the Amravati Tope-wero then in London 
oeen excavated as far back as 1845, and sent to Madras, “ 

lain exposed to wind and rain for some ten or twelve years 11 cy 
theii bLn sent to England, and' no room having been found for them iii 
the India Museum,' they wore deposited at FRo ; House, m a isuscc 
coaehkouse, where' Fe/gusso- found . ^he maAlcs tta 

photographed,' the photograjihs vere,piMcd tqgebhcr, a _ ^ 

elevations of the outer Kail, And .QM of.tlio. fUner Bail, of the Animat 
Tope, were obtained. ■ ‘‘Dnriiig,,tk.b}n:ee.oS,v foOT mou ^ ^ ^ 

own words, “ which I had. Spent- p6i;bi|:,,e’iti:. these photogiapfe, I htM 

A... a,‘2r*i:: 
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mythology ’—the greater part of which, he afterwards adds, was quite 
new to him. 

These marbles and photographs, and the Paper respecting them 
contributed to the Eoyal Asiatic Society, were the prelude to a ’work 
which was prepared by Fergusson under the authority of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, and published in 1868, namely, ‘ Tree 
and Serpent Worship : or Illustrations of Mythology and Art in 
India, in the first and fourth centuries after Christ, from the Sculptures 
of the Buddliist Topes at Sanchi and Amravati,’ Lord Iddesleigh, then 
Sir Stafford hTorthcote and in oflice, liad entered warmly into Fergusson’s 
views on this subject, and the Council had granted permission, and also 
the necessary funds, to publish all the information then possessed 
regarding the Amravati To23e ; moreover Fergusson, in the course of his 
investigations at the Library of the India Office, had lighted on a 
beautiful series of drawings of the Sanchi Tope made in 1854, and at 
the same time there arrived from India a set of photographs of the same 
monument. The result was eminently gratifying to Fergusson. A 
very valuable work, upon a subject which may ultimately obtain further 
elucidation, was thus placed at public dis 2 )osal for a comparatively 
small sum — a work to which General Cunningham and others con- 
tributed important apijendices. " 

The per 2 )lexed questions connected with megalithic remains next 
occupied Fergusson’s attention, although the subject was not unfamiliar 
to him, seeing that he had written an article on Stonehenge, which 
appeared, in July 1860, in the QuartBrly Review, and another in the 
same in April 1870, which was entitled ‘ Non-Historic Times.’ 

His contention with regard to these singular and inexplicable remains 
was tliat they are by no means so old as antiquaries wnsh to helicwe, and 
his ‘ Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries: their Age and Uses,’ 
treated of remains known to exist not only in Europe, but also in Asia 
and America. 

Prior to this, a new post had been created at the Office of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, with the avowed object of 
securing Fergnsson’s services there. In January 1869 he ^^'as a])pointcd 
by the then First Ooinmissioiier (Mr. A. H. Layard) “Secretary of 
Works and Buildings,” but the business he w^as expected to do was not 
to his taste. A Committee was consequently called together, consisting 
of'twm Treasury officials and the late Mr, Austin, who stated in their 
Report that the First Commissioner required the aid of an officer con- 
versant in a high degree with architecture, in reference to questions 
connected with existing or contemidated buildings, and on their advice 
Fergusson’s new title was altered to “ Inspector of Public Buildings and . 
Monuments.” His recommendations, however, were nob adopted in one 
important instance, namely, that of the recently-erected Royal Courts of 
Justice, and he retired at the first opportunity which offered. The fact 
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was mucli to be regretted, not for Fergiissoii’s, but for tlie country’s 
sake, and a Memorandum (11 March, 1869), on the subject of the 
appointment is in the highest degree iiistructiTe. In it Sir A. H. 
Layard wrote that the office held by Fergusson was one imperatirely 
required for the public service, and that “ had such an officer been 
connected with the Office of Works, many things which have brought 
discredit on the Department might have been avoided.” 

Fergusson was often consulted oh architectural questions by 
authorities of various kinds, and buildings were erected from his designs, 
notably the picture gallery containing Miss North’s wonderful paintings 
in Kew' Gardens, in which he put into actual practice his life-long 
theory of the mode of lighting Greek temples. He ivas also an active 
member of the several committees engaged in the difficult task of 
completing St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

Between his first and second contribution to the Journal of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society a gap of years intervenes. These contributions 
are'; — ■' 

Yol. YIII. (Original Series) Art. II.— On the Rock-cut Temples of 
India, read Sth December, 1843, containing 10 plates. 

Yol. III. (New Series) ilrt. Y.— Description of the Amravati Tope 
in GanMr, read 1868. 

Yol. lY. (New Series) Art. II.— On Indian Chronology, read 15th 
February, 1869. 

Yol. YI. (New Series) Art. IX.— On Hioueu-Thsang’s Joni’ney 
from Patna to Ballabhi. 

Yol. XI. (New Series) Art. YIII,' — On the identification of the 
portrait of Chosroes II. among the paintings in the Oaves of 
Ajunta. 

Yol. XII. (New Series) page 105.— Remarks on Mr. Robert 
Sewell’s ‘Note on Hiouen-Thsang’s Dhanakacheka.’ 

— — — Art. IX.— On the Saka, Samvat, and Gupta Eras, being a 
supplement to the author’s paper on Indian Chronology. 

page 139.— Notes on Babn Rajendrahlla Mitra’s paper on 

the age of the Oaves at Ajunta. 

Dr. Riijendralala Mitra, whose name is last mentioned, is the author 
of many papers connected hvith Indian Archajology, as w^ell as of two 
considerable wmrks, one of which (on Buddha Gdya) was published 
under the orders of the Goveramerit of Bengal, and the other (on the 
Antiquities of Orissa) under those of the Government of India, he 
having been attached to an archseological mission which, in 1869, 
visited the Katak Oaves, examined hurriedly by Fergussoii in 1837. 
The result not being satisfactory to the latter, he urged the deshability 
of sending another expedition to these Oaves, under European guidance, 
and offered to pay the expenses of it should the . Government decline 
to bear them. This led to a controversy of somewhat acrimonious 
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character, and the strength of Eergiisson’s conyiotions was often 
expressed by him with an: almost unnecessary strength of language, 
which may, however, be largely excused on account of the personal 
character of many of the attacks with which he was assailed. Irritated 
and indignant, he published, perhaps unwisely, in 1884, a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Archgeology in India,’ in which, as he wrote in the jjreface, 
he book an opportunity of saying a few last words on some points of 
that subject which recent study had rendered clearer to him than they 
wore before, aud Dr, Rajendralala Mitra’s works became a convenient 
peg on which to hang hte observations. But in such discussions, 
especially upon Indian matters, even his opponents were his debtors. 
Fergusson, by his individual efforts, without a jot of encouragement 
from the Government, with no existing criteria which could enable him 
to form a judgment of the age or style of the huildings he was studying, 
classified them, and laid the solid foundations of an architectural 
chronology for Hindustan. Undoubtedly some of the most remarkable 
edifices of that country had been visited and partially described, both 
by the illustrious Fraupois Bernier and by other travellers, French and 
English, of the seventeenth century, as well as by later writers, among 
whom Heber may be prominently mentioned ; and these edifices had 
been even drawn, though imperfectly, by Daniell and others. But until 
Fergusson began to systematise the result of his laborious examinations, 
aud to publish his studies of the historical monuments in stone and 
marble scattered over the face bf India, the mass of these and their 
mutual affinities were like a sealed book to the learning and intelligence 
of the world. It is not Too much to assert that the present votaries of 
Indian research owe to him the means of checking historical tradition 
by easy reference to the substantial records with which, principally 
through his works, they are now familiar. 

It would not he right to terminate a memoir written for the Royal 
Asiatic Society withont. mentioning the Paper which Fergusson con- 
tributed to the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, for August 
1863, on “ Eeceiit Changes in the Delta of the Ganges,” He liad resided 
as a planter for five years on the banks of one of the most active of the 
Bengal rivers, and had been a witness of some of the changes he 
described. When, as he states, he first became aware of the disturbance 
that was taking place around him, he set himself to measure and observe 
what was passing, and in 1836 made a sketch survey of the Lower 
Ganges and Brahmaputra from Jaffiergunge to the sea. This was 
published soon afterwards, and his Paper read to the Geological Society 
was illustrated with a map of the rivers of Bengal showing the changes 
since Rennell’s survey. Such wide versatility, of genius was all the 
more remarkable from the fact that his views oh. subjects of the most 
varied nature requiring study and ability of the most distinct 
character, and information fyom sources totally opposed to and distant 
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from each other, were neither snpertcial nor cursory, hnt on the 
contrary were carefully thought out and illustrated generally wuth direct 
evidence of skill and learning. Besides those enumerated, he has 
written articles for periodicals, and letters without end which have been 
published in the newspapers, and liis last contribution of this kind 

appeared in the Nineteenth for lilovember 1885, on “ The 

Restoration of Westminster Hall.” Seized the following month -with a 
second attack of paralysis, he died on; the 9th of January, 1886, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 

“ Those,” says an old and intimate associate, “wdio only knew 
Fergiissoii in a business or an official capacity, and thus came into 

contact with his rough exterior alone, can have little idea of ■what a 

very affectionate and even tender side there was to his character. 
To those whom he loved he was devoted, and the number wvas greater 
than many would suspect. As a son and a brother few equalled him 
in unwearied care and thoughtful attention ; and besides relatives, there 
are many friends of all classes who would gladly testify — if such things 
were not too sacred for open testimony — ^to the charm of his friendship, 
the firm attachmentovith which he had inspired them during a long 
intercourse of unvarying pleasantness, and their deep sorrow at his 
death.” 


Since the foregoing notice was published, extracts from some of the 
letters written by Fergusson to his sister (the wife of the Rector of 
Rugby), during his travels in India in the years 1834-39 have appeared 
in the ‘Journal of Proceedings ’ of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; and when it is remembered that his earliest studies, which 
were to lead to the production of a History of Architecture, were made 
in Bengal and the North-West Provinces, the mental processes by which 
he arrived at his conclusions — now partially revealed — become intensely 
interesting. His first visit to Benares, made in 1834, aroused the 
enthusiasm wnth which in those days he was plentifully endowed. Arriv- ■ 
ing late at night on the bank of the Ganges opposite the Holy Oity, he 
had his palanquin put down by the water’s edge and slept there, so that 
before daybreak he might, to use his words, “ wmteh the city stealing out 
of darkness into sunshine and beauty.” The boat in which he crossed 
the river w^as “ a proper clumsy one,” and the boatmen were an hour and 
a half getting her over, though, wrote Fergusson, “I could have wished 
the passage ten times as long, as it gave me an excellent opportunity of 
seeing leisurely all the priucipal ghauts of the city, and of seeing the 
whole under various points’ of view.’’ Everything at this first visit 
appears “ much finer and more magnificent ” than he had anticipated, 
hut he is “ dazzled ” with Agra later dn, when “the enthusiasm of boy- 
hood,” he writes, is restored to him. In 1888, during the rains, he 
devoted three weeks to atrip to Orissa, ijourneyingseven hundred miles — 
a holiday trip during which he slept twenty out of the twenty-one nights 
in his palanquin ; and the same yeap he made liis third visit to Benares, 
returning with feelings of disappointment. ' It was only then, ho adds, 

“ after having studied far more deeply than T bad hitherto done tlie 
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architecture of other nations, and above all seen the gigantic and beautiful 
temples of Orissa, that I now feel what Benares wants.” The same year 
he was at Lucknow for the second time, struck with “the magnificence 
of the moving mass, the numerous and splendid sowarri [the horsemen, 
elephants, and followers generally of a great man] that at all hours of 
the day crowd its thoroughfares. In the Company’s cities there is no 
splendour of equipage or dress, every one goes on foot and in plain 
muslin. . . , At Lucknow, no man with any pretensions to respecta- 
bility goes out vuthout half a dozen of footmen in gay liveries moving 
alongside, and as many horsemen with spears and matchlocks prancing 
before and behind his palanquin. , . . Then at night, when lit by the 
flare of a thousand torches — how beautiful ! All this may be false glare, 
and hide much misery and oppression beneath it, but who does not love 
to read of the gay pageants of our forefathers when in the same state of 
advancement as these people are ? or who does not love to gaze on the 
poor imitations of them sometimes you get up at coronations or civic 
feasts ? ” After that he was at Futtehpoor Silai, at Deeg, at Goverdhun, 
at Bindrabun, at Muttra, as his letters show; and it is only in his last 
published letter dated 16th March, 1889, that he tells of the kind of life 
he often led in these journejs through India. “ I wish you had seen the 
great and wealthy Mr. Fergusson,” he writes, “carefully untying some 
bundles of hay and exercising his taste for luxury in the manner in which 
he arranged his blanket over them in the corner of a miserable hoyel 
which was his abode. Everything is done by himself, down to making 
his own bed and cooking his own dinner— not that these are operations 
of much difficulty or mystery, as the former consists merely of a frame 
with a blanket over it, and a pillow with a sword under it ; and the 
latter consists generally of scones, which being the food of all his 
followers as well as of their lord, are always procured in abundance,” A 
perusal of these letters suffices to show that Fergusson, the student and 
explorer, ; was a warmhearted, impressionable observer*, not a mere 
architectural statistician, as many of his critics would like to dub him, 
but an ardent lover of the beautiful, whether of form or colom’, and 
capable of appreciating it from a high critical standpoint. That in his 
ultimate judgment of architecture and its monuments he' leaned rather 
to the technic than the msthetic side is only saying that in this he 
followed the example of Vitruvius, Palladio, and Perrault, and even of 
the practitioner Wren ; but that the Eesthetic sense in him was 
originally deficient or undeveloped is disproved by his early writings. 
He certainly regarded Design in Architecture as something higher than 
a mere matter of picturesque grouping or scenic effect ; and a short time 
before his death he expressed to me the satisfaction he felt at having lived 
long enough to witness the beginning of the end of that period of artistic 
unreality wdiich had endured during the greater part of his life. 

W. H. W. 


London, January 1891. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


[The Scheme op the Author.-^To the stndent of ATchitectural Art 
tliis prefatory Essay may be specially recommended for careful reading. 
It is the author’s preliminary statement of the doctrinal essence of his 
treatise, and is intended to establish at the outset an miderstauding’ with 
the reader, which he intends to be never lost sight of — -a critical bargain 
between the two in which the reader has to do his part if their (connection 
is to prove satisfactory. “ In tlih Jffistori/ of the Modmi Mtyles of Arc/ii- 
Uvtimf' we can fancy the author to he saying, “ I am presenting to yon, 
not a mere book of reference in which you are to discover tlio date, 
description, and authorship of one edifice and another, as occasion may 
require or curiosity dictate ; not a mere chronological record of events 
in connection with building, which you are to esteem only accoi-ding to 
its accuracy and completeness ; not a cautious and colourless statement 
of selected facts, avoiding the controYersiargroimd of o])inioii lest yon 
and I should fall out by the way ;; but a certain philosophical view of 
the subject which is my own, a doctrinal theory of progression — or 
perhaps non-progression— development or non-development — which it is 
my object to work out hy illustration in my own way, and which in this 
Introduction, I will nowprocjeed to explain.” Accordingly, in another 
work (see preface to the First Edition of the History of An’kihriurp), the 
author expresses his motive in the following significant a'yohujia : — 

“ It was my good fortune to he able to devote many years of my life 
to the study of Architecture — as a fine art — imdcir singularly favon.!'a.b]e 
circumstances : not only was I able to extend my personal obser^'ations 
to tliG examples found in almost all the countries between China and 
the Atlantic shore, hnt I lived familiarly among a people who were still 
practising their traditional art on the same principles as those which 
guided the architects of the Middle Ages in the production of similar 
hnt scarcely more beautiful or more original works. ' 'With these; 
antecedents, I found myself in possession of a considorahlo ameauiL f>f 
information regarding buildings which had riot previously been 
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(k scribed, and— what I considered of more value— of an insight into 
tlie theory of the art, which certainly was even more novel.” 

It was therefore, he goes on to say, that he wrote his essay on Trm 
Pfiiirijile^ of Bmuty in Art. The book, he admits, was a failure ; but 
his subsequent series of historical treatises, of wdiich the present one is 
the last in order, must be taken as a substitute for it, another version 
of that Very work in expanded form. It -would take “ fifty volumes and 
twenty thousand woodcuts ” at the least, he adds, to accomplish what 
he had in his mind— for he was a man of large ideas— but he would 
content himself with these four volumes ; and not only so, but he would 
have preferred at one time to designate the whole series as only An 
Hidorical Inti'oduciion to the, Study of AreMteckirfi, considered cis a Fine 
yl/'/f: and so we have volumes tlie first and second as a history of 
A^icient Architecture, volume the third as a history of Indian Archi- 
tecture, and this volume, the fourth, as aliistory of Modern Architecture. 
In a lengthy introduction to the first of these volumes, he reproduces 
the argument which had constituted his “ True Principles f systematically 
Sit out I in like manner, as an introduction to this fourth volume, he 
now clenches the old argument by exposing the particular form in 
which False Principles, as he thinks, have always dominated, and still 
dominate, the designing of modern architects. Thus it is that the very 
opening words of the present “ Introduction ” are these ; — “ The styles 
of Architecture which have been described in the previous parts of this 
work” (meaning the three volumes of history applying to the Ancient 
World and India) “are those wdiich maybe called the True Styles 
Those that remain to he examined ” (meaning everything that lias been 
done since the establishment in one country after another of “the 
Renaissance ” or the revival of the Antique) “ may in like manner be 
designated the Copying or Imitative' Styles.” This is the text of his 
sermon the enunciation of his leading proposition, the thesis of his 
disconrse, the essential point of his historical argument, and the purpose 
of its illustration. 

In plainer words, all Modern ' Architecture, he seems to say, is only 
Sham Art. But of course the reader may form his oivu judgment of 
an allegation so remarkable. — Ed.] 

I. — True Styles. 

The Styles of Architecture which have been described in the previous 
parts of tliis wmrk,^ are those which may bo called the True Styles. 
Those that remain to be examined may in like manner be designated 
the Copying or Imitative Styles of Architectural Art, and differ 
from the preceding so essentially, that it is indispensable the distinc- 
tion should be clearly appreciated and abvays borne in mind, in 
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order that any just or reasonable judgment may be formed ns to their 
relative merits. 

All the buildings belonging to the first class were — without one 
single exception — arranged solely for the purpose of meeting, in the 
most direct manner, the wants of those for whom they were designed ; 
and the ornamentation that w'as applied to them either grew" naturally 
out of the construction, or w’as such as w'as best suited to express the 
uses or objects to which the building was to be applied. 

The immediate consequence of this is that, \\*hether the construc- 
tion of a building of this class is mechanically correct or not, or 
whether the oniameiits are either elegant or -well designed, there 
is always a purpose-like truthfulness about it which can never fail to 
l>e ptleasing ; and thus, w’hatever its other defects may be, it must of 
necessity possess some of the most important elements of architectural 
excellence. 

A further cousequeiiee of this truthfulness is, that we can reason 
with regard to buildings of the True Styles with the same certainty, 
and according to the same rules, which wn apply wdien speaking 
of the w'orks of Nature. Man’s ■works, though immeasurably inferior 
in degree, are parts of the same great scheme ; and wlieii they are 
produced l:)y tlie simple exercise of man’s reason, they are as distinctly 
natural as any of the instinetive functions which can be performed 
either by man or by any of the low'-er animals. 

It follows from this that we contemplate the truthful products of 
man’s action with the same pleasure which we experience in studying 
tlie works of nature, and derive from their contemplation the same class 
of gratification ; for, though they do not emanate from the same high 
intelligence, they are the results of the same process in so far as it 
is given to us to understand it : their form is the same, while they 
appeal more familiarly to our own feelings, and gratify even more 
directly our owm desires. * 

The buildings in the Imitative Styles, being designed on a totally 
different principle, produce, as might be expected, a totally different 
class of results. It is, perhaps, not too much to say that no perfectly 
truthful architectural building has been erected, in Europe since the 
Reformation, Mere utilitarian buildings are truthful of course, but 
the moment ornament comes to be applied, or an attempt is made, by 
any arrangement of the parts of a building, to obtain an architectural 
effect, the new element is inevitably introduced. In modern designs - 
there is always an effort either to reproduce the style of some foreign 
country or that of some by-gone age ; frequently both. The form cf 
the buildings is more or less moulded according to these foreign 
elements, while the ornamentation, being always borrowed, seMom 
expresses the construction, and scarcely ever the real truthful ohjcctis, 
to wRich the building is applied. 
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The first consequence of this is, that, unless we know the history 
of a building from some extraneous sources, we can never be sure, 
either from its form or from the style of its ornamentation, by whom 
it was erected. It may have belonged to the Greeks or to the 
Komans, or been erected by the Medieval architects. The highest 
praise tliat can be bestowed on a modem building is, that its details 
are so perfectly copied from some other style as to produce a perfect 
counterfeit, such as would deceive any one, if its parts were considered 
separately from the locahty or their position in the building. The plans 
and arrangements being also generally designed on the same system, 
Ave can rarely guess from its external appearance to what use it was 
intended any gmu building should be applied. It may be a church, 
a hall, a dwelling— anything^ in short. Till within the last few 
years the object of a design was not that it should look like any of 
those things, but that it should resemble some building of some long 
anterior age, Avith Avhich it may haA^e no conceivable connexion, 
beyond the idea that the old building Avas beautiful, and that conse- 
quently it was desirable that it should be reproduced. 

From this it is eAudent that, whatever the other merits of modem 
buildings may be, the element of truthfulness is altogether Avantiug. 
St, Peter’s or St. Paul’s are not Roman buildings, though affecting 
a classical style of ornamentation; and eA^en the WaUialla or the 
Madeleine are only more servile copies, without attaining the impos- 
sible merit of being Greek or. Roman temples. So, too, with our 
Gothic fashions. Our Parliament Houses are not medi£eval, notAvith- 
standing the beauty or correctness of their details; nor do any of our 
best modern churches attain to greater truthfulness or originality of 
design than exists in the Walhalia or buildings of that class. The 
consequence is, we can never look upon them with the same satis- 
faction as we do on buildings of the True Styles ; and we neA'er dare 
to draw conclusions from either their style or their forms as to the 
age in Avhich they were built, or the purposes to which they niay 
haAm been dedicated, nor can we ever feel sure that the construction 
we see is a necessary part of the design, and not put tliere because 
something like it was placed in n similar situation for some other 
purpose in some other age. 

All this not only destroys one half the pleasure Ave experience in 
contemplating the buildings of a more truthful style, but it degrades 
architecture from its high position of a quasi-natural production to 
that of a mere imitative art. In this form it may be quite competent 
to gratify our tastes and feelings, but can never appeal to our higher 
intellectual faculties ; and what ought to be the noblest and the 
grandest of the Fine Arts, sinks below the IcA^el of Painting and of 
Sculpture ; for, though these last are naturally inferior, they retain 
at the present day much of that 'tnithfulness Avhich the other has lost, 
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and, tliougli now generally ranked with tliem, in reality Arckitectiire 
excites less interest than they do. 

Besides this loss of intellectual value, the art has also, in modern 
times, lost all ethnographic signification. It may he asserted with, 
confidence that, during the existence of the True Styles, there was 
not a single edifice erected in any country that pretended to be a 
reproduction of any building of a preceding age, nor one that was 
IxiiTowed or adopted from any foreign country or people, or resembled 
their productions, except in so far as its builders were allied by blood, 
or possessed a community of feelings or interest with the people from 
whom they were borrowing. On the other hand, tliere is not perhaps 
a single building of any architectural pretension erected in Europe 
since the Reformation, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
■which is not more or less a copy, either in form or detail, from some 
building either of a different clime or different age from those in 
which it was erected. There is no building, in fact, the design of 
wliich is not boia’owed from some country or people with whom our 
only associations are those derived from education alone, wholly 
irrespective of either blood or feeling. 

So completely is this the case, that few are aware that such a 
science exists as the Ethnography of Art, and that the same ever- 
shifting fashions have not always prevailed as those that now be- 
wilder the architectural student in modern Europe. 

It is evident that two forms of Art based on such diametrically 
opposite principles, and aiming at such different objects, must require 
a very different mode of criticism, and be judged of according to 
very different codes of msthetic laws ; but it does not follow that 
either is worthless, or that, because the one is certainly good, the 
other must be necessarily bad. It is true we can no longer from a 
few details of an “Order” restore the whole with the same certainty 
■and by the same process wliich enables a naturalist from a few frag- 
ments of bone to rehabilitate the animal to which they once belonged. 
We can no longer, from the position of two or three bases, predict 
with certainty the form of a large edifice, and tell the purposes to 
which it was originally applied. We cannot, from the frustrum of a 
Grothic pier, tell the age when the building was erected, nor whether 
it bore a vaulted or a wooden roof, nor whether it was a part of a 
church or a hall, a palace or a castle. 

All this is so strongly felt that, though numberless books have 
been written during the last fifty years’ to illustrate the Classical 
and Mcdiaind styles, and most histories include, besides these, tlie 
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Egyptian, tlie Indian, the Chmese, and every True Style known, they 
all stop short about the year 1500, in so far at least as Europe is 
concerned. None venture across the forbidden boundary of the 
Eeformation ; so that both the Renaissance and the Eevival want a 
historian in recent times. No one who is imbued with the spirit of 
the True Styles can be at a loss to understand why this should be so *, 
though it is strange that those who enforce the practice, as is done 
in every country of Europe in modern times, should condemn the 
theory on which that method is based. Either it is wrong in us to per- 
severe ill copying, or, if we are justified in our present practice, we 
cannot be mistaken regarding the importance of a careful study of 
the steps by which we have arrived at its principles, and, by an 
impartial criticism, attempting to estimate their value. Even if it 
should be found difficult to do this with perfect fairness, it must 
always be interesting to the philosophical student to investigate the 
steps by which Art in Europe has reached its present position. 
More than this, it cannot possibly be uninteresting to study any 
important form of Aitj as it has been practised during three centuries 
by the most powei-ful, the best educated, and — barring the little 
group of Grecian States — the most intellectual association of nations 
that the world has ever knouui. If the European' nations have 
deliberately adopted any form of Art, it is fair to assume that there 
must be some reason for it ; or if they have fallen into it from mere 
careless thoughtlessness, it must still be curious to know how this 
came about; and, if wrong, it is only by thoroughly knowing the 
form of disease that a remedy can be prescribed. The one point, 
however, that especially requires attention at this stage of the inquiry 
is to know that there are in reality two styles of Architectural Art- 
one practised universally before the sixteenth century, and another 
invented since then — and that the one must be judged of by a totally 
different canon of criticism from that applicable to the style which 
preceded it. 

In order to understand what follows, it is so essential that this 
difference should be thoroughly appreciated, that it will he necessary, 
before going further, to point out, as distinctly as possible, how these 
differences arose— in what they really consist— and by what new 
rules or standards they must be measured. 

IL — Eevival of Classical Literature. 

The most remarkable proximate cause of the change that took 
place in Architectural Art is one that has long been obvious to every 
inquirer. It arose from the revival of classical literature in. Western 
■'Europe about the middle of the fifteenth century. Throughout the 
whole of the Middle Ages the great bulk of the clergy could read 
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Latin witli facility, so could many of tlie laity ; Imt so complete 
liad Ijeeii the iiiglit of the Dark Ages, that, tliough they understood 
the words, the sentiments of the classical authors found as little 
sympathy in tlie hearts of their readers as an episode of the Eamayaiia 
or Mahabharata does in that of a modern novel-reader. Eren Dante 
reads Yirgil tlirough a Christian gloss, and, though familiar with Ms 
works in the original, he does not see tlie poetic Roman, so much as 
the metaphysical schoolman, in his glowing pages. It was not till 
the age Immediately preceding the fall of Constantinople that the 
existence of tiie great literature of Greece became known in Western 
Europe; but when Petrarch and Boccaccio first became acquainted 
with its beauties, they naturally lauded their discovery to the skies, 
and incited those who could not read Homer and Demosthenes in 
the original Greek to study their echoes in Virgil and Cicero. Once 
it became the fashion, and men had got over tlie unfamiliar names 
and allusions, it was hailed with all the cuthusiasni of a new dis- 
co vciy, and became the literature of the day. Had tlie Middle Ages 
])ossessed any literature of their own, this would not have been the 
(;ase, to the same extent at least. But neither in. poetry nor in ]irosc — 
ill science nor in literature — had the Dark Ages produced anything that 
could for one moment stand a comparison with the glorious literary 
])rodiictions of Greek and Roman civilisation. We cannot, conse- 
quently, wonder at the enthnsiasrn wliicli the discovery of tliese 
long-hidden treasures excited, though we may regret the too hasty 
generalisation that applied to every class of Art the induction which 
was only strictly applicable to one. 

It must also be borne in mind that the revolution in Architectural 
Art took its rise first in Italy, and especially at Rome ; wliich was then 
the spiritual, as it had once been the imperial, capita] of Europe. To 
the Italians it was not the discovery of a strange or foreign art ; their 
language was almost that of the ancient cominerors of the world ; 
their country was the same ; the revival was hailed as a burst of 
patriotism, claiming for their ancestors the glory of having enlight- 
ened, as it was admitted they had ruled, the world, and priest and 
layman joined lieart and hand in asserting the indefeasible right of 
Rome to be considered as the mistress of the world in all ages. Deeply 
as wc are imbued by education with admiration for classical literature, 
we can liardly appreciate the enthusiasm which swelled the breast of 
the modern Roman on discovering in the pages of Livy the great and 
glorious events which had been enacted within the walls of his own 
native city, or the feelings with which he read, inhhe Books of Tacitus, 
the gorgeous hut gloomy pictures of imperiail greatness which have im- 
mortalised the Palace of the- 0a3S&,rs, whOsC' remaiiis' still stood before lus 
eyes. He could read Oicero ’on the very spot whefe his Orations V' rc 
delivered, and look down from the Oapitql on that Forum which had 
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gi^en laws to tlie world, and over that city which had been before, 
and was then, the greatest and most illustrious of the universe. In so 
far as architecture was concerned, the Roman had daily before liis 
eyes the Pantheon and the Temple of Peace, the gorgeous remains of 
tlie imperial Thermae and of the Palace of the Caesars ; the porticoes of 
innumerable Temples were then standing, and the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre, more perfect then than now, was known as the greatest 
architectural wonder of the world. 

Compared with these, the great Basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul 
were externally rude and mean in the last degree, and internally 
almost aU the beauty they possessed was derived from the ranges of 
colimms separating the aisles, which were borrowed from the build- 
ings of their ancestors. The wonder is, not that the Romans dis- 
carded at once what little of MediEevalism they ever had adopted, but 
that they had ever neglected or had fallen away from the great 
classical models which met their eyes at every turn. 

From Rome the contagion spread rapidly to the rest of Italy. There 
was not a city in the peninsula which was not hallowed by some 
memory of Roman greatness, not one that was not even then adorned 
by some monument that called back the memories of the past, and 
reminded the citizens how beautiful the arts of the classical age had 
been. The patriotism which is now stirring the depths of the Italian 
mind is but a faint reflex of that enthusiasm with which Italy in the 
fifteenth century reclainied the inheritance of the Ofesars ; and, in 
addition to the ecclesiastical supremacy of the world, wliich was then 
the undisputed prerogative of her great capital, she claimed for her 
language and her arts their pre-eminence over those of aU other 
nations. Then, as of late, she strove to drive back the barbarous 
Tedesci, who had meddled so fatally in her affairs ; and, if she could, 
she would have obliterated every trace of their hated influence. If 
the past could not bo washed out, the future at least was her own; 
and Roman literature, Roman art, and Roman memories were thence- 
forward the watchwords of the Italians. 

From Italy the revival soon spread to France ; partly in conse- 
quence of the direct interference of Francis I. with Italian affairs, but 
more certainly from the influence of the clergy, who all emanated 
more or less directly from Rome, or either visited it or looked to it as 
their leader and model in all things. Spain too Avas ripe for a change. 
The expulsion of the hated Moors from Granada, the discovery of the 
Hew World, and the enormous accession of Avealth and influence which 
resulted from these causes, led the Spaniards to contemn the arts 
and literature of a divided and struggling people ; their religious 
feelings threAV them blindly into the arms of Rome, and they adopted 
her arts AAuth the same enthusiasm Avith which they* venerated her 
religion.. 
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In England tlie progress of the reYoliition was far slower. A 
change took place in the age of Elizabeth, but scarcely in the direction 
of Roman ai-t. Even the pedant James could hardly obtain a classical 
design, .and it remained for the foreign feelings and refined tastes of 
Charles I. to fix fairly upon iis the copying principles which had long 
before that time taken root on the Continent. 

The (Termans early abandoned an art they had never really appre- 
ciated, and, with pedantic affectation, set about the study of the classic. 
Their industry took, however, a literary more than an artistic form, and 
thus their architectural efforts during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are poor and contemptible in the extreme. The revolution 
had, however, fairly taken root ■ in Europe ; by degrees it spread to 
Scandinavia, and even into Russia, and now has occupied the Kew' 
dVorld with strange deformities, and is spreading into India and every 
country of the world. China and some of the less civilised Traiis- 
Gangetic countries are still free from the contagion, hut it is by no 
means clear how' long they are to retain their iinmnuity. 

[The Modern European Style How is it possible, in the eyes of 
men of scientific culture, that such a revolution in European intellect as 
that which took place in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, should 
fail to develop a corresponding revolution in art ? And how is it 
possible that this should be developed otherwise than “ naturally ” by 
the inevitable operation of natural law ? How can the miracle of 
artificiality be even for once acliievable in so vast a movement ? And 
Low is it j^ossible that in our own subject of Arebitefiture — ’V'ery aptly 
designated History in Stone — the new development shonld be in any 
way otherwfisG tljau the direct and coincident conse{inence of the 
conditions of the renovated w'orld, the absolutely cfjiii valent effect of 
that definite or indefinite cause ? To say that such a new period of 
History shonld not produce its owm new style of Architecture, is to 
suggest a scientific absurdity ; and even to say that this could be 
unworthy of the name of a style, is only a play upon words. 

The style of design, therefore, WThich arose in Italy in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, whatever may be its demerits, was the natural style 
of the Hew Europe, of which the Italy of that period w'as the exultant 
inother. If it was an Italian style, it 'was not for Italy alone, but for 
all the modern (or Italian) world — ^for all westward lands, in turn, as the 
empire of Italian culture should hold its westward way. As for 
demerits, these, alike with its merits, could not possibly be other than 
characteristic effects of the causes in operation. If architects were 
reverting to old Rome, was it not because aU artists, and all men of 
learning, were reverting to old Rome ? Modem Europe could not in 
the circninstances avoid taldiig up the clue of, civihsafion where Ancient 
Europe had dropped it — at! Rotoe. , Oenttiries,, .a i good many had 
intervened; vicissitudes a good many had trampled Upon it ; but there 
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it was for tlie taking up again ,* and it was taken np again. What 
better conld have been done ? What else could have been done ? 

Blit what of the “ sham ” The answer is that tbere was no sham 
in the initial principle. The execrable shams of Modern xArchitectiu’e 
came out of that principle, we may admit ; but it was in their own way. 
And what of the “ copyism ? ” It is quite a mistake to say that the 
Italian Revivalists merely proceeded to copy the Roman temples. The 
temples were not at all the point at which the ancients relinquished their 
process of development ; nor were they the point at which the moderns 
took up theirs. It was in such examples as the Flavian ^Amphitheatre 
that the Antique terminated ; and it was with precisely similar designs 
that the Revival resumed. Rrauted the esthetic short-comings of those 
old examples— the confusion, for instance, of large-stone forms with 
small-stone construction ; is it not all the more significant when the 
student of development finds that the new examples at once accepted 
tliat very practice as it stood ? They proved themselves to be in a 
natural position by their very error. But why did they accept, for 
instance, this particular idea The rejoinder is : Why had the ancients 
accepted it ? There can be only one answer. The conditions of the ancients 
in Italy, and the conditions of the moderns in Italy, were so far alike, 
that what was done by the one was done for the other ; and how far it 
was in merit or in demerit does not matter. 

The actual Roman manner which was thus revived was the applica- 
tion of the colonnade and the arcade, in superimposed ranges where 
necessary, and chiefly in the way of superficiation or surface-art on a 
'wall. The “copying” was the acceptance of the best antique details, 
because they certainly were, as they stiU are, not to be easily improved 
upon. The “authority of antiquity,” as an academical formula, 
naturally followed. But the whole of this scheme of “imitation,” so far 
as it was a counterfeit— or a “sham,” if the phrase must nowadays be 
accepted— could only be so called on much more philosophical gTounds 
than have ever been the rule in practical aesthetics. Superficiation on the 
same principle, and even less intelligently handled, was common every- 
where in Europe during the entire era of the Middle Ages ; it is to be 
found also in all earlier work throughout the world; the higher 
criticism must admit that even the ■ entablature of the most severe 
form of the Breek temple is a case in point. 

The radical elements, then, of the Neo-Classic, Italian, or Modern 
European style of architectm-e are these ; — ^first, the wall-colonnade, or 
“ attached order,” as distinguished from the open colonnade or portico, 
which was the basis of the Greek ; and secondly, the arcade, which was th® 
basis of the later Roman and of all the mediseval modes. Observe, for ex- 
ample, the generality of the iRustrations throughout Book I;, referring tf 
the- actual wofks of the Renaissance on Italian soil. How, then, were i.he 
pinquecentists to siiperfieiate these features, ? Of course, it ib easy foh 
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us to say, offhand nowadays, that the attached colonnades and arcades of 
the Flavian Amphitheatre and other contemporaneous examples were 
false art ; but more scientific criticism is not so hasty in its conclusions, 
and there are two considerations wdiich it will not overlook. If, in the 
first place, this ambitious treatment of a wall surface can be kept within 
the limits of actual acceptable construction, and if, secondly, that actual 
construction can be achieved without doing violence to its own principles, 
what becomes of the false art then ? Surely it is idle to demand in 
wall- work a theoretical perfection of absolutely uncompromised 
structural design ; for this would compel us to be satisfied with mere 
fenestration so meagre and archaic, and confined within such a very 
narrow range of variety, that architecture as a fine-art wwild cease to 
exist. It has been discovered long ago in aU things human, that advantage 
must be paid for ; and it is a mere mathematical truism, therefore, that 
building-work, having se no essential grace, must be permitted to be 
endowed with grace at the price of a compromise. All that can be 
reasonably contended for is that this price shall he the smallest, and 
payable in the most convenient coin.— Ed.] 


III.—Reformatioit in Eeligion. 

The great change just alluded to was wrought in Europe simul- 
taneously with the Reformation in religious matters, not as a separate 
thing, hut, in fact, as a part of the same great awakening of the human 
intellect. The inveutiou of gunpowder, and the consolidation of the 
larger empires, had necessitated ware being carried on on a greater 
scale than heretofore, and so mixed the nations more together, and 
gave them larger and more correct ideas of the relative positions and 
power of each ; while the invention of printing had aided in the dif- 
fusion of knowledge to an extent previously unknown in the history 
of the world. These, and other causes which it is not necessary to 
enumerate here, led to the secession of all the Teutonic races of Europe 
from the Church of Rome, and to that consequent excitement and 
spirit of inquiry which characterised the great Reformation in spiritual 
matters. With ns it gave rise to that freedom of thought and action 
to which we ov?e so much, but accompanied by a contempt for all 
things Mediaeval and a hatred of everything that savoured of Romish 
feeling or domination. From all these , causes the Reformed nations 
were led to repudiate whatever belonged to ;Christian Rome, while they 
blindly adopted whatever had belonged to its Fagan predecessor. 

Even , in those countries to which the Refoiination did not extend, 
a revolution took place scarcely Ifiss e:stensi\m Or , important. Thmiglv 
acknowledging the 'supremacy ;of the Pope, and adhering nominally 
to the same forms, the essence' of the R'Oihan ..CathoTle relifirion was no 


The enlarged liews which the revival of classical literature and art 
had introduced, the progress of science, and the general enlightenment 
ot inankind, worked a silent reformation, almost as extensive as that 
violent one to Which alone the name is usually applied; and if the 
countries which remained Papal did not learn to hate, they at least 
learned to despise the works of their forefathers. They saw the most 
beautiful Gothic churches fall to decay with as little regret as if they 
had been followers of Knox or Calvin, or they beautified them with 
classical details with as much self-satisfaction as could have been felt 
by tlie most orthodox churchwardens of the Georgian era. 

One of the first consequences of tin's revolution in ecclesiastical 
affairs was the almost total cessation of cliurch-bnilding throughout 
Europe. Those countries especially which had thrown off the Papal 
yoke and dissolved their monasteries, found themselves overstocked 
with ecclesiastical edifices, and even France had so far changed in 
feeling that the buildings she already possessed more than sufficed for 
her wants ; and, except from tlie increasing magnitude and influence 
of tlie capital, she probably would hardly have erected a single im- 
portant church during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In Spain the case was slightly different. The enormous influx of 
wealth ill the sixteenth, century, consequent on her connexion vvitli 
the Indies, led her to spend a large proportion of it in a manner so 
congenial to tlie strong religious feelings of the country ; and we find, 
in consequence, in Spain, a considerable number of churches in the 
Revived Classical style ivhich are deserving of attention from their 
size and richness, if not for their Art. 

In Italy, however, clmrch-building retained its previous pre- 
eminence. The end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries were the culminating epoch of the Papal power and wealth, 
and saw in consequence in the commencement of St. Peter’s the most 
daring and the most magnificent undertaking of its class in Europe, 
or perhaps it may be said in the world. St. Peter’s was far from 
being a solitary example, for throughout all Italy numberless new 
churches were commenced and old ones altered and restored ; Rome 
itself, as well as Yeuice, Genoa, Florence, and Milan, are enriched with 
cluirclies of the sixteenth century which vie in splendour with the 
works of the Middle Ages, whatever may he said of their taste; and 
the Jesuits carried their peculiar style into every country to which 
they had access, and practised it with that exuberance of richness in 
ornamentation \yhioh characterises their churches everywAiere. 

From these causes it will be easy to understand tli at Italy became 
the leader in the revolution, and not only set the example to other 
nations, but actually forced on the world the adoption of the Classical 
style of Church Architecture which had sprung up among the classical 
remains of ancient Rome. This uew;^|;yle was moulded by the genius 
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of those great artists who attached themselves to the Papal Court at 
that period into a new shape, and was by their mfliieiice fixed, for a 
time at least, on the attention of Europe. 

Although the countries on this side the Alps abandoned almost 
entirely the practice of Ecclesiastical Architecture, they made up for 
it, in extent at least, by the erection of civil and domestic buildings, 
on a scale hitherto imkiiown. It is quite curious to observe in the 
works of the period how completely the change had taken place in 
men’s minds. The great work of Du Cerceau, for instance, published 
in 1576, contains illustrations of thirty of “ les plus excelleiis basti- 
meus de la Prance,” but he does not include one single cinircli in his 
collection. In Mariette’s famous folio -work there are plans and 
details of one hundred palaces and civil buildings, but only very 
imperfect notices of eight Parisian churches ; and the six folio 
volumes of our owm ‘Vitruvius Britannicus ’ contain short notices 
of only three churches, but have full and complete details of one 
hundred and seventy-five civil edifices. It may also be added that 
but for the accident of the Fire of London in 1066, which necessitated 
the rebuilding of the City c'liurches, we should hardly possess any ex- 
amples from which we could learn what the Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of this country really pretended to be during the last two centuries. 

This supremacy of Domestic over Ecclesiastical Architecture was 
nearly fatal for the latter. However grand or magnificent a palace 
may be, it must possess domestic offices and apartments for servants, 
which no art can hide and no taste ca'n dignify. The architects of the 
Benaissance tried to divert attention from these by placarding their 
buildings with the porticoes and details of the Templar Architecture of 
the Bomans, but they merely succeeded in adding incongruity to the 
inherent defects of the subject, and degraded the borrow^ed features, 
which were beautiful in themselves, without elevating the building 
whose deficiencies they thought they might thus be able to conceal. 

It was by no means necessary that this should be done. The temple 
and the palace are in themselves so essentially different, that, by 
treating each according to its kind, all interference is easily avoided. 
Nevertheless, during the last two centuries, when civil buildings 
occupied almost exclusively the attention of every architect and 
absorbed nine-tenths of the funds allotted to building purposes, it was 
almost impossible that the church should escape the influence of the 
Domestic style. In fact. Ecclesiastical Architecture became Domestic 
without having the power or influence to react on the palatial style, 
and neither was in consequence able to elevate itself, or to shake off 
the trammels of the imitative system into which they both had sunk. 

Another circumstance very detrimental to real architectural pro- 
gress arose from the fact that the Christian ritual is essentially an 
internal form of worship, and makes no use whatever of the exterior 
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of its churches in the performance of its ser\’ices ; a circumstance not m 
itself involving- any difficulty, as an interior may he made as fine as 
an exterior, when honestly treated ; but it became a source of numerous 
incongruities when the details of an external style came to be applied 
to internal purposes. It is well known how cleverly and how well the 
(xothic architects got over this difficulty, but at Constantinople, and 
more especially at Rome and Ravenna, the exteriors of the early 
churches were entirely devoid of ornament, apparently on purpose to 
distinguish them from Pagan temples. The consequence was, that, 
when the Italian Architects were called upon to make the exterior of 
their churches as ornamental as the Gothic architects had done, they, 
having no style of their own, could think of nothing better than to 
suggest a Pagan peristyle. From its uselessness they dared not go 
further than a portico, and that generally of semi-detached columns, 
but for the flanks they were content with the employment of pilasters, 
which, it must be confessed, is one of the most useless as well as least 
constructive modes of ornamentation that could be adopted. This, 
added to the other difficulties enumerated above, gave a character 
of unreality to the style, and betrayed that continual striving after 
imitative forms which is its banc and fatal to anything like truthful- 
ness of effect. 

It is not necessary at the present stage of this inquiry to attempt to 
assign its relative importance to each of these separate elements of 
design. All tliat is here required is to point out the difference between 
an imitative and a true style. In the latter the architect had only to 
consider, first, how he could contrive the most convenient and appro- 
priate building ; secondly, how he could arrange this so as to be most 
ornamental with the least possible sacrifice of convenience ; and, 
thirdly, how' he could accentuate and ornament his construction so as 
to make it most obvious and most elegant. These three propositions 
contain in themselves all the elements of design, and ought never for 
one moment to be absent from the mind of the architect. 

In modern times he has, in addition, and too generally in substitu- 
tion for these, to try and make the building look like something it is 
not and cannot be, and has to apply a system of ornamentation wliich 
is generally inappropriate and almost ahvays useless. This practice 
arose out of the enthusiasm created by the rediscovery of an earlier 
Art, and has been continued because the true Art of architecture 
perished under the influence of the false system then introduced, and, 
in this art at least, no living forms being available to which we can 
resort, we are still compelled to cling for models to the past. 

[ImTATiON AND Counterfeit in Modern Architecture :-~Is it 
really the fact that modern architecture, as the author seems to suggest, 
is all a sham ? If it was so, or desirable to be called so, when seen in 
the light in which he formed Ms opinions at the period at which he 
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was writing, is it still so, or still so desirable, in the light in which 
we must now make his doctrines useful, whether to the earnest 
professional student or to the interested general reader — both of whom 
ought to be encouraged to take a liberal, not an illiberal, view of a 
recondite art, if they are to find intelligent pleasure in its contemplation, 
and not needless dissatisfaction ? Do we not still hear too much of the 
“ utter debasement,” and what not, of all modern art, and especially of 
all art in England ? Is it not mere common sense to suggest that, if 
this be only an impulsive generalisation, an affectation of self-denial, or 
a dogma pardonably exaggerated to make it piquant (true philosophy- 
science — is never piquant), then such a doctrine, however impressive it 
may be, or however salutary in some circumstances, is but a fallacy, and 
almost a vulgar fallacy. If even there should be only a reservation to 
make, is it not on the face of the matter a haziardous thing to ignore it, 
to disguise it, to compromise it ? When we have strong doctrine, 
therefore, we must not forget the reservations. 

At the time of “the Revival of Arts and Letters” — so it has been 
argued amongst ns a thousand times — movement having in it 
something of the nature of an arbitrary act of academical choice was 
originated in Italy, and eventually carried over Europe at large, whereby 
architecture, instead of being allowed to take a course of its own, was 
forced into a style founded upon the acceptance of antique models for 
direct imitation. The adherents of this system (it is added) call it in 
admiration “ the Renaissance ; ” the artistic mode of the ancient 
Romans was born again. But why (they go on to say) should this have 
been brought about ? To make the style of the Roman Empire by a 
stroke of the pencil the style of Modern Europe was a sham, was it not ? 
And if it has proved the fertile source of shams innumerable, what else 
■could we reasonably expect ? So runs the argument. 

It cannot be denied that the features of the ancient Roman archi- 
tecture were faithfully copied at the period in question, and that the 
whole of Europe gradually accepted the rule. If so, it surely follows 
that the Modern European style of that day— if worthy of the name of a 
style — ^would he this system ; but is it worthy of the name of a style ? 
Yarious classes of debaters say it is not. 

Again, if the mind of modern Europe were thus artificially perverted 
from the course Avhich natural development would have dictated, this 
question can scarcely he avoided : — ^Wliat would that course have been ? 
This inquiry has seldom been instituted with proper scientific intent ; 
and it certainly has never been answered with any scientific precision. 
We have been told in one way or another frequently that the architects 
of this or that individual nation . could, and, if left to themselves, 
presumably would, have found a style natural tq, the soil by the simple 
expedient of reverting to, the mode whiqh bad prevailed with their 
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of course, to “ select ” that particular “ period ” which would in their 
opinion he the most meritorious or tlie most suitable. But the scientific 
or logical objections to this conclusion are obvious. To speak of 
selection in whatever sense is instantly fatal to the argument ; for it 
can only signify a direct interference with the virtue of that process of 
natural development which it is the very object of the argument to 
preserve in its integrity. The suggestion of it is at the best but 
the substitution of another artificiality for the one that is con- 
demned ; it puts aside a revival here for the purpose of taking up a 
revival there. The only question that could be at all scientifically asked 
would be—why the local architects of the days of Eenaissance could not 
in each case have accepted without discrimination the mediseval modes 
or “periods ” of their own country Hoc, allowing the fittest to survive 
of itself ; but the answer manifestly is that even this measure of 
“selection’* would not be consistent with the laws of natural develop- 
ment. Then what was really the condition of European architecture at 
the great crisis we are dealing with ? Surely this — that the whole 
ecclesiastical system of the Middle Ages had gone to decay, and its 
architecture with the rest. Like all other things, it had had its bright 
morning long ago, its robust midday, its siesta-time of ease, indolence, 
luxury, and enervation ; and now eventide had come with weakness and 
weariness. To suppose, as many seem to do, that the classic revival 
supplanted everywhere, or anywhere, even a semi-vigorous condition of 
mediaeval art, is quite at variance with the facts of the case. To 
suppose that exotic influences fought and conquered native influences is 
equally wrong. The enemies of the great Church were in its own 
household ; the revival of antique taste, with antique learning, was the 
act of learned and accomplished men in the monasteries, not of agitators 
in the streets. The manuscripts of Vitruvius, amongst the others, were 
not picked up at the bookstalls, but taken from the shelves of the 
convent libraries ; not published in the market place, but studied in the 
cloister. None knew better than great cliurchmen of that day, that the 
scheme of European society must pass inevitably into a new form — tliat 
it was their own fate to be born in the winter, from which, however, 
other but not better men would see a springtime arise.— Ed.] 

IY.----PAINTINGI- AHD* SgULPTTJBE. 

The extraordinary development of the Italian School of Painting, 
,in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was anothei 
circumstance which, had almost as much influence on tlie form which 
the Eenaissance style of Architecture took, as the revival of classical 
literature, or any other of the circumstances pointed out above. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more here than allude to that wonder- 
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ful School of Art will cli first took consistence under Oimabne^ and 
Giotto^ in the thirteenth century, almost contemporaneously with the 
perfect development of the Pointed style in Northern Europe, and 
progressing steadily and e&mestlj jMri passit, reached its cnlmiiiatiiig 
point about the year 1500 in that galaxy of great Painters with whose 
names the public are so familiar, 

To the Italians in those ages Painting always was the art jwr 
excellmwe, and they eultivated it with tlie same earnestness and assi- 
duity which, distinguished tlie cis-Alpiiie nations in elaborating their 
heautiful style of arcliitectnre. In onr buildings Painting was always 
kept in strict subordination to structural necessities; with the Italians 
the structure was generally considered as less important, and never 
thought to lie complete or perfect till the Painter had covered every 
available space with the productions of his art. Even in so essentially 
Tedesco a hnilding as the Church of San Francesco at Assisi, the 
paintings are thought, not only hy tlie Italians, lint by most modem 
critics, as more admirable than the very beautiful Pointed Architecture 
of the church itself. Wliile this is not the case with any known church 
on this side of the Alps. 

One of tlie most complete and perfect examples, showing how jire- 
eminent Painting was considered hy the Italians, is the Chapel of the 
Arena at Padua, painted hy Giotto. The nave is merely a small 
rectangular apartment, covered by a simple Pointed waggon-vault, 
absolutely without a single arcliitectural moulding of any sort, and 
pierced with, a range of narrow Pointed windows on one side only ; the 
object of the wliole arrangement being to afford the greatest possible 
amount of plain surface for Ihiinting. If they could have lighted it 
from the roof it is evident they would have done so ; but the art of 
glaring was not then sufficiently advanced to admit of this. 

On. the left hand as you enter, the whole wall is divided into rect- 
angular compartments separated hy ])aiuted architectural borders, and 
in each is a Scripture subject, painted in fresco. On the right hand the 
same mode of treatment is followed, but interrupted hy the windows, 
and less perfectly seen, because of their light interfering. Over the 
doorway is represented the Last Judgment, and opposite this is a small 
octagonal apse with architectural mouldings, but also richly painted. 

The effect of the whole is so pleasing that a candid critic will hesi- 
tate before asserting that this little inexpensive cell will not stand 
a fair comparison with the glories of such buildings as the contem- ' ' . 
poraiy Sainte ChapeUe at Paris, or even St. Stephen’s at Westminster, 
AYonderful as these were as works of' Art, there is a purity and simpli- 
city and a loftiness of aim about this little chapel which go far to rival 
their splendour ; and it is questionable wh’ethe?: in this direction some- 
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thing even loftier and grander might not have been attained. Prae- 
tically, i^erhaps, the real ohjectiou to the dependence of Architecture 
on Painting alone, lies in the fact that we cannot always command 
Ciiottos ; while we can be always sure of obtaining master-builders ; but 
more tlian this, it is evident that the effect of even Giotto’s frescoes would 
have been heightened, by architectural mouldings being interspersed 
witli them. As usual, the truth is, that perfection lies between the two 
extremes. The Italians of that age despised architecture as an internal 
decoration far too much. We, on the contrary, neglected painting, in 
order to display our mechanical skill ; and the consequence is, that, 
though we produced miracles of masonry, our buildings want at times 
just that touch of higher Art which would render them sublime. 

Tills distinction between the Italian and Northern styles lies so 
com])letely at the root of the whole subject, that it may be well, before 
proceeding further, to advert to another more celebrated example, 
the Sistine Chapel (Woodcut No. 1), which is not only decorated in 
the same manner as the Arena Chapel, but, from the accident of the 
time when it was erected, and the fame of those employed on it, 
exercised immense influence on the future development of the Art. 

By comparing it with the contemporary chapel at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge (Woodcut No. 2), we may perhaps arrive at some clear idea of the 
distinctive modes of ornamenting interiors on the two sides of the Alps. 

The Roman chapel was commenced for Pope Sixtus IV. by Baccio 
Pintelli in 1478 ; the painting of the roof was completed by Michael 
Angelo in 1508, and the Last Judgment in 1541. Externally the 
chapel is as devoid of ornament as a barn. Internally it is an oblong 
hall, less than 50 feet in width and 140 feet in length. The walls are 
nearly plain to a height equal to the width of the chapel, where a 
coved ceiling in plaster of very ordinary design springs from a string 
course which is cut through by the round heads of the windows — six 
on each side, and originally two at each end. Above this string course 
all the architectural mouldings are merely painted on the flat surface of 
the roof, and consequently generally appear in false perspective. Below 
the bottom of these windows another string course supports a slight 
pilaster, to cany the pilasters from which the arches of the cove spring, 
and a third lower down separates the whole wall into three nearly 
equal belts. The lowest of these, within the sanctuary, which occupies 
two-thirds of the whole length of the chapel, was to be adorned with 
the tapestries for which Raphael made the cartoons now at South 
Kensington. The next, or principal belt, was adorned, on the left- 
hand of the altar, by types from the old Testament by Signorelli, 
Roselli, and others, and on the right-hand by their antitypes from the 
New Testament, by Bemgino,' Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, and others. The 
Ascension of the Virgin was over the altar ; the Nativity, and its type 
the Finding of Moses, on either hand. 
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Tlie third belt was occupied by the windows, with the figures 
between, and over this came the famous ceiling painted by Michael 
Angelo; the cove occupied by Sybils and Prophets, and the well- 
known groups which fill up and enrich the whole ; the flat part of the 
ceiling by subjects beginning with the Creation at the end next 
the altar, and ending with the Deluge at the end next the entrance. 
The original design of the loiver part of the chapel was afterwards 
altered by Michael Angelo, who obliterated the t\?o window's over the 
altar, and the couipartments which occupied that end, and filled the 
wiiole with his great masterpiece, the Last Judgment. 

Althougb King’s College was founded by Henry VI. in 1441, the 
building of the Chapel was not seriously undertaken till 1479, and 
was not completed in all essentials till 15^10. It is a little less in 
width than the Sistine Chapel being only 45 feet wide ; but it is 
twice as long, being 290 feet internally, and divided into twelve bays 
instead of six. It is also higher, being 78 feet to the apex of the roof 
instead of 60. Tliroiighout, from floor to keystone, its decorations 
are as essentially masonic as those of the Sistine are pictorial ; the 
paintings at Cambridge being as subordinate to the architecture as 
that is subordinate to the pictures at Rome. In both the subjects are 
the same, and similarly arranged ; the types from the Old Testament 
being arranged in the window's on one side of the chapel, and the 
subjects from the New Testament opposite to them on the other ; but 
at Cambridge they are all on glass, and filled in between the archi- 
tectural mullions of the windows, so that no moulding or constructive 
feature is broken or interfered with by the paintings, but, on the 
contrary, the pictures are cut up and sometimes very seriously inter- 
fered with by the architecture. 

Waiving for the present all criticism on the merit of the paintings 
which adorn the Sistine Chapel, and assuming only that they were 
carried out as originally designed by the artists who painted the 
pictures on the wall, and waiving also aU question as to whether 
King’s College Chapel is or is not a good specimen of Gothic Art, the 
comparison of the two buildings fairly raises the question betiveen 
the two styles, in so far at least as interiors are concerned. 

Is it better that' a building should be ornamented from floor to 
ceiling with paintings appropriate to its destination, or that it should 
depend on constructive and architectural details only for its orna- 
mentation ? Is it expedient to apply the resources of the highest of 
the esthetic phonetic arts to this purpose, or to depend only on an 
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woTild neyer have been afterwards raised, and that painting, and that 
alone, would have been applied as the highest class of internal deco- 
ration. The introduction, however, of inappropriate classical architec- 
ture into their interiors, and the abandonment in a great measure of 
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tlie principles on -wliic]! the ilirena and the Sistine Chapels were 
designed, has so vitiated the question that it is not so easy to decide 
it now. In the meanwhile it wiU probably be admitted that a wall 
into compartments, and adorned with paintings designed for 
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bhev occupy, is a liigher class of ornamentetioii tliau can "be 
l>y any mere stractural foruL The cove of the Sistinc 
also very beautifully and very appropriately ornamented ; 
tat part of the ceiling is certainly a mistake. It depends 
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oiifc of tlieir places. It is, besides, an offence against construction. 
If a wall is sufficiently thick, and is perpendicular, the eye requires 
no suggestion of construction to be satisfied of its stability : but with 
a roof it is different. If of stone, the most elaborate contrivances 
must be resorted to to satisfy the mind of its stability ; if of wood, 
the framing ought to be shown; and if of any other material, 
coffering or panelling, or some other expedient, must be employed 
to suggest to the mind that the inherent difficulty of the construction 
of a horizontal covering has been successfully accomplished. There 
are, consequently, a thousand ways by which it can be enriched or 
ornamented either with colour or mouldings, but it may safely be 
asserted that it should never be by figure-painting. So thoroughly 
imbued, however, were the Italians with the idea that figure-painting, 
and that only, was the appropriate way of ornamenting interiors, that 
they set a fashion which was followed in every palace and almost every 
church of Europe for the following two or three centuries. Every 
one can call to mind the sprawling gods and goddesses or saints and 
angels who cover the ceilings of the palaces and churches of that style. 
It was a mistake when so used, and in fact it was the abuse, not the 
use, of painting, coupled with the abuse of classical orders, which pre- 
vented the interiors of the Renaissance churches from rivalling those 
of the Gothic age. 

Almost all these defects were avoided in the Arena Chapel, and 
might easily have been obviated in any building specially designed to 
be decorated by paintings. The circumstance which really rendered 
the system a comparative failure was the simultaneous introduction of 
the classical orders as interior decorations. These cut the building up 
in such a manner as to destroy all unity of effect, and left the painter 
to fit his designs into such spaces as the architect left him. It also 
rendered the latter supreme in carrying out a design which was neither 
meant to exhibit ornamental construction, hke the Cambridge example, 
nor to afford unlimited scope for the art of the painter, like the Arena 
Chapel, nor even to combine the two, like the Sistiue ; the object being 
to produce a classical interior which might to some extent represent 
construction, but which if adorned with painting must be so in due 
subordination to the classical details. 

The treatment that such a building as the Sistine Chapel ought to 
have received externally is obvious enough. It ought to have been 
plain ashlar masonry, perhaps slightly accentuated at the angles, up to 
the string course at the bottom of the windows. These ought to have 
been enriched with appropriate mouldings and ornaments, and over 
them there should have been a cornicione of sufficient projection and 
richness, which would have completed an appropriate and beautiful 
whole ; suggesting the interior and the purpose for which it was used,- 
^ Any architect who knew his business would liave felt the enormous 
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advantage of getting rid of buttresses and supports of all sorts, and, 
having no constructive difficulties to contend with, he ought easily 
to have surpassed the complicated construction of the Middle Ages, 
where beauty is always obliged to bend to mechanical necessities. 
This was not, unfortunately, the way the Italian architects looked 
at it. They were bitten with a mania for classicality, and, with 
the Amphitheatre and the Temples before their eyes, thoiight it 
indispensable to beauty that evei^ building should be covered with a 
network of pilasters and arcades, and hooped with cornices one over 
another, in defiance, generally speaking, of either architectural beauty 
or constructive necessities. 

If it had happened that the Italians had developed Sculpture on 
the same truthful principles and with the same energy which they 
applied to Painting, the history of Architectural Art might have been 
very different from what it has been. There is no argument which 
applies to the use of Painting internally which does not apply with 
equal force to the employment of the sister art externally. The two 
are, in fact, when properly applied, the highest and most legitimate 
modes of ornamenting buildings. But this is only the case when they 
adliere strictly to their own principles, and are each carried out in 
their own appropriate forms. The two may be, and ought always to 
be, linked together by the intermediate art of Architectural carving. 
But neither of the two principal arts ought ever to be allowed to 
interfere with the province of the other, or to transgress on that of 
the third, or harmonizing art, which is in itself for Architectural 
purposes scarcely less important than the others. While plaster, with 
which the internal walls must always be more or less covered, affords 
the best possible surface for painting, sculpture may and generally 
should be executed in the same materials of which the wall is com- 
posed to which it is applied. It is so easy to provide panels for 
groups, either in high or low relief, and belts for friezes or niches 
for single statues. All this might have been adopted by the Italian 
architects, and, without violating one single principle of construction, 
might have rendered the exterior of their buildings as phonetic as' 
the interior, and given life and meaning to the whole. Unfortunately 
the mania for the “ Orders ” left no place for statues, except as acroteria 
above the roof ; but there they were as inappropriate and as unhappy 
as the figures painted on the ceihngs were on the inside. Before the 
“ Orders ” became an absolute fixed quantity, the Cinque-cento architects 
very nearly hit on the right path. They felt that painting \vas not 
apphcable to the exterior of. edifices, and in consequence proposed to 
reproduce in stone on the exterior of their buildings the arabesque 
or other decorative designs winch had been found painted in the batlis 
of Titus, and which Eaphael apd others have so Successfully imitated 
in the loggie of the Tarican and elsewhere, CWoOdcdt I^o. 3). This taste 
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did not last long, for it was soon discovered that what was elegant and 
appropriate when sketched in colours for an interior, became an expensive 
monstrosity Avhen deliberately carved in stone and set up as part of a 
gigantic fagade. It was, besides, an attempt to use in one art the 
designs only appropriate for another. It failed in consequence, and 
from its failure the architects fell hack on the easy but most inartistic 
subterfuge of copying the classical orders, to hide their own sad want 
of appreciation of the true conditions of the 
problem they had undertaken to solve. 

Any one Avho casts his eye over the wonderful 
facade of the Certosa at Pavia, ^ or of the Spanish 
and French churches of the same age, is lost in 
wonder at the amount of labour bestowed upon 
them. He may be fascinated by the beauty of 
their details, but he cannot but feel that, con- 
sidering the labour involved, their real effect is 
less than that produced by any other style of 
decoration. It was, in fact, applying to an 
exterior what really belonged to internal art, 
and to a hard and durable material a style ap- 
propriate only to the fanciful sketchiness per- 
missible with more perishable materials. 

The failure of this attempt led to a most 
unfortunate reaction in the opposite direction. 
Finding that this style of internal decoration 
failed to produce the desired effect when applied 
externally, and not perceiving that the failure 
was in the mode of doing it, and not in the thing 
itself, the architects of the day crowded the 
interiors of their churhes and palaces with the 
great Orders which the Romans designed and 
destined chiefly for external decoration ; they 
thus produced not only most offensive inappro- 
priateness, but dwarfed their buildings and cramped their designs to an 
extent which will be only too often appareut in the sequel. 

V. — Technic and Phonetic Foums of Aut. 

The differences pointed Out above between the modes in which the 
art of Architecture was practised before the Reformation and after 
that event, are sufficient to account for all the formal changes that 
then took place, and to explain the influeuces which gave rise to the 
external variations of style between the two epochs ; and they have 
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also tlie advantage of being intelligible to the most superficial observer. 
Blit the real and essential change lies deeper, and cannot be properly 
explained without reviewing the whole philosophy of the arts in a 
manner which would be entirely out of pfiace in the Introduction to 
sueli a work us this. It is, however, so important, that a brief state- 
ment of the principal points is indispensable before proceeding 
fnrthen^ 


All the arts jmictised by man niay be divided into two great 
classes— the Technic Arts and the Phonetic Arts. To the first group 
belong all tliose which are concerned with the production of food, 
clotliing, and shelter for man, and generally all the useful arts. In 
the other class are grouped all those arts which arise out of the special 
gift of speech, wliich man enjoys alone of all living beings. It com- 
prises Poetry, Painting, Sciil|:)ture, and, in short all those arts which 
minister to tire intcllectrral wants of mankiud, as the Technic arts were 
iirverrted to supply his prhysical necessities. 

Of course it is inrpossible to draw a line sharply Iretween the two 
grorrjis, so as accurately to define their limits, and the one continually 
overlaps the other in a inairrier to prevent any cornpeirdiorrs system of 
classification that can be stated in a few rvords. For preserrt prurposes 
this is of little consecpuence, as all that is wanted here is to point orrt 
the different modes in whielr perfection is attained in either class. 

The process by which progress is achieved in the useful arts is 
very lurrch tire same as that by which investigations are conducted in 
the sciences. In the latter, after they have passed their infancy, the 
individual is nothirrg, the age everything. If a giant does occasionally 
appear, he orrly makes a rapid step iir advance, which would be accom- 
plished as certainly, though perhaps more slowly, by ten dwarfs. It 
is bit by bit, hour by hour, year by year, that our agriculture has 
been converted from the rude processes of our forefathers to the high 
farming of the present day, that the galley of the Edwards has 
been developed into tlie A(jmmurt or the Great Eastern, or that the 
narrow spans of the medigeval bridges have been superseded by the 
spacious arches of Loudon Bridge or the fairy framework that spans 
the Tamar, 

Few know, and fewer care to learn, who , were the men who 
invented all the multifarious processes of modern agricnltm’e. ISTo 
one, if he tried, could find out who improved onr ships ; and even now, 
though the attention of aU the world has been fixed upon them ever 
since their keels were laid, no one knows who designed the Warrior or 
the Agimourt. 


^ The definition and classification of 
the useful and fine arts were fully treated 
of in 1849 in ‘ The Trae Principles of 
Beauty in Art,’ by the author, to which 


tbie reader is referred. Wliat iahere stated 
is the merest abstract of that treatise, 
but is sufficient, it is hoped, for the pur- 
poses of this volume. 
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In the Me competition for the new Blackfriars Bridge no one 
cared who was the engineer to be appointed. Of those who competed, 
some suggested a three, some a five, others a seven arched bridge. 
Some were for wrought, others for cast iron ; some preferred stone, or 
granite, or brick. But that is all. The Common Council— like a 
^lediieval Chapter— had to decide on the number of arches, the mate- 
rial, and the expense. That done, there are a hundred men, any one 
of whom could build the bridge as well as the remaining ninety-nine. 
All the public cared to know was, that, whoever was employed, it 
certainly would be a better bridge of its class than any that had been 
built before. Exactly as it was with architecture in the Middle 
Ages, so it is now with engineering, and so it always must be when 
an art is cultivated on true principles. 

In the present day any man can know more of astronomy or optics 
than was known, to Newton, or can be a better chemist than Sir 
Humphry Davy. Any mechanic can make a better steam-engine 
than WMt, or a better power-loom than Crompton ; and it requires no 
special ability to build a better ship or. bridge than any that were 
built in the last century. 

Wlien, however, we come to the phonetic arts the case is widely 
different. We do not now find men writing better epics than Homer, 
or better dramas than Shakespeare ; we do not see finer sculptures 
than those of Phidias, or more beautiful paintings than those of 
Raphael. In all these instances the individual must be everything, 
the age little or nothing. So completely do we feel this, that, while 
we are prepared to give thousands of pounds for an original picture by 
any great master, we will not give one hundred or even as many shil- 
lings for a copy, though that may be so perfect that, if seen under the 
same circumstances, not one man in a thousand could detect which was 
the original. We treasure a statue by Oanova or Elaxman if we know 
it to bo genuine, or a sketch by Reynolds or Hogarth, or a fragment 
of a drama by Shakespeare, or of a tale by Walter Scott— though far 
better things may have been done by those masters themselves or by 
others; but it is the individual who stamps the value on everything 
in these arts, and they are prized accordingly. 

The fact of an sesthetic element being added to useful art, though 
it obliterates to a certain extent the broad line of demarcation between 
the two groups, does not alter in the least the process by which excel- 
lence must be attained in the Technic, as contradistinguished from 
that to be followed in the Phonetic arts. 

Mineralogy and Metallurgy have been refined into Jewellery and 
Orfevrerie, Pottery into all the forms of Ceramic art. Weaving into 
Embroidery, Dyeing into Tapisserie, by exactly the same process 
which distinguishes every other step in these manufactures. 

Every useful art is in fact capable of being refined into a fine art, 
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so as not only to snpply tlie sensual wants, but also to gratify tlie 
intellectual desires of mankind, but that can only be done by gradu- 
ally elaborating its special advantages, never by borrowing from 
other arts. 

To return to tlie tliree primary divisions; — Cooking may be refined 
into (bistronomy, Tailoring into an important art without a name, 
and Building' into Architecture. Identically tlie same process wliicli 
makes tlie difference lietween a boiled neck of mntton and a disli of 
eotelettes a riiiiperiale, or converts tlie working dress of a boiise- 
inaid into the coronation I'olies of a queen, can convert the most 
eoramonplace building merely designed for shelter into a Palace or 
a Temple. 

So long as tins path was followed, progress was achieved in Archi- 
tecture as in all tlie tecluiie fine arts by every peofile of every nation, 
even tlie most savage; wherever it has been abandoned, success has 
become impossible. 

So completely is all this practically acknowledged, that no one 
ever dreams of altering the poem of even a very inferior poet or of 
improving a statue or a picture, though they may he only tlie second- 
class works of artists of no special eniiiience. But in the Middle. Ages 
no one ever hesitated to reliuild tlie nave of a cathedral or to add 
towers or chapels in the newest fashion to the oldest churches. Mo 
Comptroller of the Mavy ever hesitated to cut one of Sir W. Symonds’ 
ships ill two if by leiigtlieuing lier he could improve her cjualities. 
Mo one regretted the pulling down of Old London Bridge, nor has any 
one suggested tliat Westminster or Blackfriars slioiild be rebuilt 
exactly as they originally were out of respect to the memory of 
Labelye or Mylne. 

On the other hand, it would be considered sacrilege to meddle with 
or attempt to improve St. Paul’s Cathedral out of respect for Wren 
Blenheim must remaiu tlie most uncomfoi't/able of palaces because it 
was so left by Vanbrugli, and oven Barry’s Parliament Houses have 
become a fixed quantity that no one must interfere with. In fact, the 
individual is now everything in Architectural Art, while the age is of 
as little importance as in a poem or a picture. 

A history of Poetry without the names of the authors of the poems 
must be as unreadable as it would be unintelligible, while a collection 
of the Lives of the Poets is one of the most interesting works that can 
be written, and it adds immensely to the interest of a poem to know 
tile circumstanees under which it was written. The same is true to 
a very great extent as regards Painting and Sculpture. In these arts 
the genius and taste of the individual artist are always uppermost in 
our mind, and whether he belonged to an ancient or to a, modem 
school, whether he could or could pot draw ;0i’ colour, is of compara- 
tively little consequence. It- is the mind that .guided ■ the hand that 
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interests or speaks to our hearts tlirongli eTery diffieiilty and every 
disguise. 

With Architecture the case is widely different. We do not know, 
or care to know, the name of a single Egyptian or Indian architect. 
But any one who has travelled in India may have seen in the present 
century such buildings rising before his eyes as the ghauts at Benares, 
the tombs and palaces at Deeg, the temples of Southern India— and if he 
had inquired, he would have foimd that they were being erected by local 
masons — men who could neither read, write, nor draw, but who can design 
at tliis hour as beautiful buildings as any that ever graced that land. 

[The Lesson to be derived from Native Indian Architec- 
ture : — The odd way in which the ancient building arts are still earned 
on by the people of India has occasionally been impressed upon us as a 
serious critical study. When a work even of magnitude is projected by 
native authonties, for their own native purposes, they do not proceed 
as we do upon drawings of the design previously considered and settled 
in camara ; but, establishing themselves upon the spot selected for the 
site, and setting out their plan in a simple way, they plant the proper 
artisans upon this ground, each one in his own place and his own. turn, 
and, as it were, tell them to set to work— allowing the building and all 
that pertains to its completeness to become evolved out of the inner 
consciousness of these workmen. This, we are told, is the mode that 
has produced all the highly elaborated monuments of architectural art in 
ancient and modern times throughout the East ; and we are invited to 
consider whether it is not a very proper mode. Not only so, but it is 
suggested that it is to a simikr practice that we are indebted for the 
grand ecclesiastioal works of Medimval Europe; and on this ground we 
are all the more urgently asked to recognise it. A somewhat kindred 
principle was at one time inculcated, by Burges— always paradoxical, hut 
in this case not so much so as he often was— namely, that an architect 
ought to devote himself wholly to a single building at a time, lodging on 
the spot with his assistants, and directing the workmen personally from 
hour to hour. But this notion, on closer inspection, is seen to have 
essentially a different object from the Oriental practice, for in the East 
there is no architect or univeraally-directing designer at all. It seems 
on the other hand to be admitted that in the kliddlc Ages there always 
was employed at least a “master of the works.” At all events, the 
Eastern practice operates in this way : — each artisan in himself, more or 
less unaided, is the portable embodiment of a certain narrow specialty 
or personal method of workmanship, including the design and the 
execution together, wiiieh. he has learnt from liis father and will teach 
to his son, and from which he will never attempt to deA'iatc. The 
constructive system and the decorative system, as a single and entire 
modus opermdi, he can only administer in one accustomed way ; and 
for the achievement of novelty, even of variety, nothing can be done 
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by the employer of such artisans but to lay out an uiiaceiistoiued jdaii on 
the ground and employ workmen who use a locally unfamiliar method. 
Eegarded critically, perhaps this accounts for the very remarkable way 
in which tlie biiikliug decoration of India seems to liave long ago lost 
touch with the motive of construction. It is, perhaps, fair to say that 
so-called Indian Architecture is not architecture at all, but superficial 
decoration and absolutely iiothiug else. When the Parisian mason 
sometimes puts up a heavy Italian cornice in block stone and then 
proceeds to set out the enriched detail .so that the joints flagrantly 
disagree with the carving, the more prosaic Englishman cannot help 
saying it is a pity he did not adjust his blocks beforehand to suit his 
ornament, seeing that he cannot adjust the ornament afterwards to suit 
the blocks ; but what is done by the Oriental mason, or plasterer, or 
wood-carver, seems to be, not occasionally to make a thoiiglitle.ss blunder 
like this, Imt invariably to put bis material together on one principle 
and subsequently decorate tlie surfaces on another. Perhaps it may be 
suggested that to some extent the practice of carving in the solid rock 
may have led to this dissociation of the features of decoration from the 
features of construction ; or perhaps the Oriental is by nature more an 
ornamentalist than a builder ; but be this as it may, it seems at least 
plain that there is iiothiug in this Indian system of One man one ^Mtfei'n 
wliich to us is of any use. We may fairly add that tlie unlettered and 
wholly mechanical “ designer,” or rather worker of siicli a school would 
neither expect nor care to have his name enrolled in the records of 
artistic enterprise ; he is both too dull and too la/.y. — Eu.] 

For the same reason, no one has cared to record the names of the 
designers of the mediaival cathedrals ; probably few knew even then 
who the architects were, more than we know now who designed our 
ships of war ; and if Ave understood the principles of the art, it Avould 
be of the least possible interest to us to kuoAV who they Avere. The 
art AAUS a true art, and it was more difficult to do wrong then, than it 
is to do right imAA". No genius, howcAmr great, could then enable an 
individual to get much ahead of his compeers, AAffiile the most ordinary 
ability enabled any one to do as Avell as the rest. 

But in our age, when Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture are 
■classed as sister arts, and it is assumed they may be conducted on the 
same principles, the case is widely different. Painting and Sculpture, 
as just remarked, are essentially Phonetic arts, i.e., arts used either to 
perpetuate or accentuate vocal utterances, or to supplemeut what is 
Avritten, and they effect this generally by imitating existing things. 

In Egypt these two arts took the place of Avriting entirely, and, 
omng to there being no alphabet, became bieroglypbical, and were 
actually the only mode of recording speech. Since the invention of 
the alphabet, they haA^e ceased to be 'the principal mode of recording 
thoughts, and can only be regarded as supplemental to AATitten modes 
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of expn'ssioii. They possess, from their power of imitation and pecu- 
liar vividness of representation, many advantages over the mere litera 
script a in iTimiy circumstances ; still they are, and always were, parts 
of the sn me class of things. 

Such a series of pictures, for mstaiice, as the Eake’s Progress or 
the stoiT of the Two Apprentices by Hogarth, are original novels 
written with the brush ; and nine-tenths of our paintings and sculp- 
tures are merely transpositions of passages in books expressing in 
amhher form what had before been recorded alphabetically. The rest 
are imitative representations of persons or things. 

8pea, king. Writing, Painting, Sculpture, are merely different modes 
in which men’s thoughts can be communicated to other men, or per- 
petuated for tlie use of posterity. But with these iTrchitecture has 
uotbing in common; it neither illustrates any literature nor imitates 
anytliing. Its object is to supply wants of a totally distinct class, and 
it readies its aims by an entirely.different mode. 

Aixbitectiu’e is in fact nothing more than the msthetic form of the 
inirely Technic art of building, and cmi only be elaborated successfully 
on tlic same principles which guide and govern all the purely Technic 
arts. If all tins is clearly appreciated it will easily be perceived that 
the really great change that was introduced into the practice of Archi- 
tecture at tlie Reformation was this : a Technic art came to be culti- 
vated on the principles which belong only to one of the Phonetic class. 
After this it would be ridiculous to talk of St. Peter’s without naming 
jRichael Angelo, or St. Paul’s without alluding to Wren, or Blenheim 
or the Parliament Houses without the name of Yanbrugh or Barry. 
Though the cause has hardly been understood, this has been so essen- 
tially felt, that hardly any one has attempted to write a continuous 
history of the Renaissance styles of Architecture ; but Yasari, Milizia, 
He Quincey, and many others have written the lives of the most emi- 
nent architects. So completely is it a fact that a building has now 
become the expression of an individual mindj that, were it not that it 
will be convenient to follow the same system in treating of the modern, 
as has been adopted in describing the cintmt forms of Arcbitectaral Art, 
it might be well to profit by their example in the following ])ages. The 
“ Lives ” will always be more interesting than the history, and more 
pleasant to read : but it is only so, because the art is cultivated on 
mistaken principles which can never conduce to progress or lead 
towards the attainment of perfection. 

The first incoinunience of this new' system is that it subjects Art 
to the caprices and vagaries of an individual intellect, which, if good, 
would have added value to a work of true Art, but, if bad, proclaims its 
deficiencies in every part of a design. It has the further incoiivenience 
that what a man learns in his lifetime dies wdth him, and his successor 
has to begin at the begimujig, and, following what may be a totally 
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different track, tlieir careers neither assist nor proljablj even cross each 
other. But perhaps tlie greatest i inconvenience is tlie remarkablv siiiall 
amount of tlionght of any kind that a modern bnilding ever displaj's. 
An architect in practice never can afford many hours to the artistic 
elaboration of his design. The plan, the details, the speeifications 
may occupy weeks — in large hnildings jirobably moiitlis — but once 
drawn, it is done with. In almost all cases the pillars, the cornices, 
the windows, the details are not only rejieated over and over again in 
every part, but are jirobably all borrowed from some other building of 
some other age, and, to save trouble, the one half of the Irailding is 
only a reversed tracing of the other. In one glance you see it all. 
With five ininntes’ study yon have mastered the whole design, and 
penetrated into every principle that guided the arcliitcct in niaking it ; 
and so difficult is it to express thought wliere utility must be con- 
sulted, and wdiere design is controlled by construction, tli at the result 
is generally meagre and niisatisfactory in tlie extreme. In a work of 
true art, such as a medimval eatliedral for instance, the case is different. 
Not only is there built into it the accumulated thought of all the men 
wlio had occupaed tliemselves with bnilding during the preceding cen- 
turies, and each of whom had left liis legacy of thonglit to lie incor- 
porated witli the rest, but you have the dream and aspiiratiou of the 
bishop, who designed it ; of all his clergy, who took an interest in it ; of 
the master mason, who was skilled in construction ; of the caia-cr, the 
painter, the glazier, of the host of men who, each in his own craft, 
knew all that had been done before them, and had spent their lives in 
struggling to surpass the works of their forefathers. It is more than 
even this : there is not one shaft, one moulding, one carving, not one 
chisel-mark in such a bnilding, that was not dovsigned specially for the 
pdace where it is fonud, and wliich was not the best tliat the experience 
of the age could invent for the piurposes to which it is applied ; nothing 
was borrowed, and nothing that was designed for one purpose •was 
used for anotlier. Yon may •wander in such a laiilding for weeks or 
for months together, and never know it all. A thought or a motive 
peeps out through every joint, and is manifest in every moulding, and 
the very stones speak to you with a voice as clear and as easily under- 
stood as the words of the poet or the teaching of the historian. Hence, 
in fact, the little interest we can ever feel in even the stateliest of 
modern buildings, and the undying, never-satisfied interest with which 
we study, over and over again, those which have been produced under 
a different and tnier system of Art. 

All this is as trae of Classical Art ^s it is of Gothic, though we have 
not the same means of judging pf it, It is certaiuly equally true of 
the Indian stylps, and even the quaint, .grotesque style of the Chinese 
acquires a certain' amount of dignity from tins, cause t,d wffiich it cer- 
tainly is not entitled for any other quality of: design. 
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The evils pointed out above have been aggravated in modern times 
bj Architecture being handed over too exclusively to professional men— 
to men who live by it and make it their business, and who generally 
succeed more from their business-like habits than their artistic powers. 
It was well said by Yictor Hugo, “ Oeci tuera cela : le Livre tuera 
rEglise,” The doom of Architecture was sealed from that hour when 
Literature became tlie only object of study, and the only aim of a 
polite education ; and more especially when the poetry, the eloquence, 
the history, or the philosophy of the Classical periods were alone con- 
sidered worthy to occupy the attention of the upper classes. They 
still might admire or occupy themselves with Painting and Sculpture, 
in so far as they were or could be employed to illustrate that lute- 
rature, or might admire buildings which recalled it ; but Architecture 
ceased to lie a matter of education or a requisite part of the knowledge 
of a gentleman, it ceased to occupy their serious attention, and con- 
sequently became professional — a matter of business, and no longer 
the dream of poetic or the occupation of refined and educated minds. 
Though the architects might be, and very often were, men of genius and 
of taste, they had not the leisure requisite to elaborate their designs, 
and were always under the disadvantage of working out designs for 
otlier parties, and controlled either by a want of taste on the part of 
their employers, or an unwillingness to spend the money requisite to 
carry out a design artistically. It was no longer, in fact, the natural 
form of utterance, or the occupation and favourite recreation of the best 
educated and most refined classes of the modern nations of Europe ; 
and it need hardly be added that, even from this cause alone, it must 
have sunk very far below the level at which it foiinerly had stood. 

[The Peopessional Aeohitbct : the Socialist Peinoiplb for 
Art-Work : — AU students of the Philosophy of Art must take especial 
care in these days not to be misled by doctrinarians. Amongst other 
things there has arisen in several forms an idea, professing to be purely 
practical and workmanlike, not at aU theoretical or scholastic, to the 
effect that the art-worker, whether called artist or artisan, is bound in 
fetters by a class of middlemen, mere commercial dealers and shop- 
keepers, who must be swept away in toto if true art is ever to flourish 
as it ought. Art is too ethereal a thing to be carried to the market ; 
it evaporates on the way. The market — in the person of aiiy middle- 
man — shall not even enter the studio or the workshop. Producer and 
consumer must come together — or rather the admiring consumer must 
come to the admired producer — ^without any of that intervention of a 
base mechanical kind which, too oliviously for argument, must in the 
very nature of such things, demolish all the charm of the transaction. 
Of course there is a great deal to be said, and to the great satisfaction 
of impulsive genius, in favour of a proposition so poetical ; but on the 
other band it is affirmed, with greater soberness if with less enthusiasm, 
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that tlie miAdleinaii in these days is, in fact, the third and comieoting- 
link witlioiit which the other two would entircdy fail to he joined in any 
way whatever. Ish) doubt the dealer, eontractor, “master,” or other 
middleman, is too often a mere counting-house trader, and occasionally 
a good deal of an im|iOstor ; but suppose he is, are there no other 
“masters” mere traders and even impostors, whom we nevertheless 
cannot dis]iens(‘ with ? In truth there may be a great many more tlian 
we can (ruuvcniently identify. But suppose he is not — a iiincb more 
reasonable assumption, for it is not imposture as a rule that thrives in 
any iutellectnal business— then wliat follows? In commercial f)braseo- 
logy, if “tlie distributor” is to be abolished, what is to he the con- 
sequence of his abolition .p Simply the cessation of the distribution. 
All tliroimh the world, tlie clistrihutor, the broker, the agent, the dealer, 
the middlenia.u, is as essential to the exchange of goods for good things 
a. the coin with which the exchange is effected, and perhaps more so. 
Let the art-producer insist upon improving the art-dealer by all means ; 
blit to talk of sweeping him aside in any degree is surely not the way 
in these il ays to better the .si tnati on. 

K'ot unconnected with this iieiv art-socialism in principle is the 
doctrine that the professional architect is a useless, indeed a pernicious 
middleman. Cue bold doctrinarian a few years ago went so far as to 
argue in the plainest terms that true architectural art could only be 
that which would be produced by the liricklayer, or the jilastefer, under 
the inspiration of his own initiative. Let ns say the mason, the carver, 
or the plasterer, as in India, and the irrationality is less conspicuous ; 
at any rate the meaning was that there must not he any ueademieal 
architect to conveiiLioualise artisansliip, whicli was siijiposed to have 
high merit of its own essence. But it is surely useless to enter into 
argiiiiieiib, -with a practical critic, on any such basis. The architect, 
regarded as an artist directing artisans, is obviously tlie trained and 
accepted commander of their artisansliip, the “ chief of the workmen,” 
the erahodiment of a harmonious result for all tbeir several artisanships 
combined. Especially at the present day, when the arcliitect lias in a 
great many instances expanded into the universal architectural artist, 
or master of the many fine-arts of building, it accords with reason, and 
no practical artisan will deny it, that his command is ivliat stands lictween 
miscellaneous artisansliip and failure — failure certainly to meet the 
difficult demands of the ever-advancing fastidiousness, culture, and haste 
of modern civilisation. Improve architects by aU means ; indeed they 
are being very rapidly improved everywhere by natural development ; bat, , 
instead of abolishing them, the certainty rather is that society must 
classify them, applying in this aS in all else the great principle of the 
subdivision of labour and sldB for the supply of the increasing 
exigencies of life. If a few; words more maybe added, let it be re- 
membered with regret, if not with shame, that to ordinary Englisbmen 
; VOL.,1. , B 
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the arcliitecfc is as jet oiily a broker of building, who, for an agreed 
pajmeiit, undertakes to save mncli more in money than he costs ; 
md tliat it is chiefly this architect who is getting to be more and more 
in demand all over the country. On the other hand, altlioug-h the 
artistic designer of high class is a man of another order, it might be 
surprising to many who talk glibly of the difference, if they could come 
to know how creditalilj the inferior class of men are every day acquiring 
those qualifications which enable and entitle them to commingle and 
take rank with the superior. — Ed.] 

Another and cognate circumstance that mainly iiiflnenced the fate 
of Architecture at tills period was, that most of those who first prac- 
tised it at the time the revolution took place were either amateurs or 
sculptors and painters. Alberti may be named as among the earliest 
md the most distinguished of the first class. Among the latter, it 
is hardly necessary to name Michael Angelo, Eaphael, (finlio Eoniano, 
Peruzzi, Leonardo da Yinci, &c. Of all these men, the last named 
iilone had the peculiar mechanical and mathematical form of mind 
udiich may enable a man to dispense with educational training. The 
consequences of this might easily have been foreseen. All painters 
can make architectural designs for the backgrounds of their pictures, 
and many of them do it with excellent effect. Where they want 
shadows they have porticoes at command ; where too large a flat 
space occurs, it is easy to break it up with pilasters ; cornices and 
string courses contrast well with vertical lines, and inches alter- 
nating with, windows give variety • while domes and spires may 
break the sky-line to any extent. ; All this is easy, and may all he 
sketched in a morning. But if any one supposes that such a design 
will make a permanently satisfactory building, he knows little of 
the demands of a true art, and how little its requirements axe to 
be met by such child’s play. It must nevertheless be confessed that 
this is too much the mode in which modern designs are made : it 
is just hccautse they are so constructed that they are so generally 
failiu-es. 

A fceclmic art, when up to the mark, requires for its practice not 
only tlie devotion of a life on the part of the master, hnt all liis subordi- 
nates must each be able to perform independently the task assigned to 
him. In the art of ship-bnilding, civil or mechanical eugiiieerirfg, 
mentioned above, from the inaster who' sits in his office and organises 
the whole, to the hoy who sweeps' out the workshop, every one must lie 
skilled in his own speciality, and every one able to perform, more or 
less perfectly, the task of every one below him ; all must know and be 
able to introduce every improvement and refinement that has been 
practised elsewhere up to that hour. With such an organisation as 
this, perfection is now attained in the mechanical arts. 'With a similar 
combination, perfection was reached in Architecture in the Middle 
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Ages ; and tlie attempt to supersede this, and to introciiiCL* the of 
designing by the sketches of an individual, is really the root of tlie 
difference between the two systems. Even now it never could have 
been carried through, unless Arcliitectime had been reduced to its 
simplest form of expression. Unless a modern architect is allowed to 
borrow bis pillars, bis cornices, Ms details, wholesale from some other 
building, be never conld get on. He ninst either, mider pretence of 
looking like tlie Classical architects, make bis buildings miiformly 
simple, or, fancying be is eimdating tim Gothic architects, make them 
designedly irregular, or lie never could get tliroiigli with bis work. 
In the present state of the art, no one man, however skilled, could 
propei'ly think out all the details of even one important laiildiiig in a 
lifetime ; and, without a reorganisation of the whole system, we must 
in consequence be content to allow (?(jpyiiig to the fullest extent, and 
must be satisfied with, shams, eitiu'r Classical or Medimval, until at 
least the pnlilic are lietter instructed, and demand or initiate a reemr- 
reuce to the principles that guided the architects of those ages when 
true and real biiiklings were produced. 

[The Enuhash , Coxinteufeit oi-' the Niketeenth Cextuuy ; — I, 
we turn to the consideration of the indiscriminate imitation of old 
examples of all schools by the English architects of the Xinctcenth 
Century' — whose motives, of course, we of tlie same class are best aide 
to understand — the first excuse that appears to offer itself is that in 
certain instances the work of designing a building has to he done after 
the manner of making a toy. To take a well-known extreme case : if 
King George the Fourth desired to hax’e a lodging at Hrighton in the 
guise of an Oriental pagoda, no one could prexmut him, and those who 
cared to laugh, whether at the pagoda or at the King, could do so. But 
let us carry the imitative principle far enough to ask, AYhere sliall imitation 
stop? Perhaps this question cannot he conveniently ans-werod hi the 
abstract ; let us then take a very different case — one vdiioh we need 
not at all hesitate to answer. It certainly must he admitted that the 
imitation which constitutes the reproduction of Mediaeval Art in our 
current church building is in practice as meritorious as the Brighton 
Pavilion is the reverse, and in theory a perfectly legitimate act of design 
on the peculiar gi’ound ivhich it occupies. Shall we say, then, that 
the reproduction of the highest order of antique Classic art in such a 
temple as the Paris Madeleine is not equally legitimate ? Our great 
porticoes and peristyles also, xvheii thoroughly well handled and appro- 
priately placed, would it not be preposterous to call anything else than 
the noblest art ? 

Arcliitectural history moves slowly, and nothing can he more obvious 
than the fact that imitation and copying wnthin certain limits must be 
found in the very essence of its development. KTot only so, but 
a single art of and belonging to the whole world, not 
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ten or twenty different arts for so many different localities. We have 
one humanity ,■ one huikling science ; one hiiilding art. Whoever and 
wherever yon may be, all that can be done is to take a step forward. 
And thus it is, in these modern times of ours, we are so closely 
identified with a contemplation of the past universally and intimately, 
the broadest and the deepest that can be achieved, that w'e come 
to be not only philosophically entitled, but unconsciously compelled, to 
imitate and copy whatever we find to suit our purpose best. Human 
intelligence, like the rest, naturally chooses the line of least resistance. 
For miscellaneous modern European buildings, therefore, may it not be 
said to be obvious that the most appropriate style, and the natural style 
of development, was, and still is, that which the Eomaiis had so long 
been steadily developing for the same purposes as ours, and on the same 
ground, till Gothic conquest and the Gothic form of Christianity 
interrupted its progress, and established for a time, for a different world, 
a different mode ? So also, for the recently resuscitated ecclesiasticism 
of England, may we not say that the only piroper style of bnilding must 
he that of the old ecclesiasticism, which was the basis and root of the 
new ? Why shoidd the Erench he reproached for bnilding the beautiful 
Madeleine, or the English, for covering the land with charming Gothic 
churches, or the gentlemen of Pall Mall for going to the Eome and 
Tenice of not so very long ago to get models for their club-houses ? 
In each case what was done was, in the circumstances, certainly one of 
the right things to do, and one of the best ; an act of “natural 
selection” of surely the simplest, the most convenient, and the least 
arbitrary kind. Suffice it to say as a last word that the ancient Komans, 
the eiuquecentist Italians, and the modern Bnropeans, obviously form in 
architectural history one continuous dynasty. And in like manner the 
general artistic Medimval church and the locally revived artistic 
English clmrch are directly mother and daughter ; the ardour and 
poetic skilful ness with which our Victorian Gotbicists have followed up, 
under many disadvantages, the work of their ancestors in art, being one 
of the most cTuditable chapters in the wdiole world-story of building. 
Doctrine like this, however, it must be remembered, is not the same as 
the Eclecticism of the time before Pugin, when an accomplished 
architeet was simply a designer of anything that w'as wanted in any old 
style that was dictated, 'with reason or without. It may not be easy, 
perhaps, for the student to see at once that all styles are excluded here 
— for English ground — except the genuine modernised Classic and the 
genuine modernised Mediteval (with our own domestic Elizabethan as a 
local connecting link) ; hut let him think the uiatter out. — En.] 

[The Experimental Continuity op Historical Architec- 
ture -The very natural idea that Architecture is an art of various 
styles, which have been produced and practised in various countries, and 
that some of these are good and some bad, some beyond improvement 
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and some beneath criticism, oiight to be acce|)ted with an important 
qiialilicatioii ; and it will be seen on a moment’s reflection tliat, in onr 
own day especially, when the arcliitectiiral coiiimiiiiity as a whole 
distinctly maintains its right to appropriate various old inodes of design 
at pleasure as may be found practically advisable, some such qualification 
will probaltly be of special importance. In a word, the principle at 
once suggests itself that, inasmuch as the history of building is con- 
ciirrent with that of the human race, and the history of the race, not- 
withstanding the diversity of nations and eras, a single history in which 
one generation is the successor of another in respect of all its acquisitions, 
so also the history of all building, and therefore of all Arcliitecture as 
the fine-art of Iniilding, must possess a corresponding unity and con- 
tinuity, in spite of such varieties as are due to time and place. Nor is 
this an abstract proposition only. The intelligent student may not 
merely find himself largely aided in his endeavours to appreciate the 
peculiarities of modern taste, for good or ill, by identifying its beginnings 
directly with the ending of the old Roman on the one hand, and of the 
Medimval on the other ; he may also not merely follow backwards in 
like manner the Mediteval to the Roman, and the Roman to the G reek, 
and trace the origin of the Greek in the antecedent Egyptian and 
Assyrian ; thus far the ground has been well trodden; but he may 
still more profitably ]uirsne similar inquiries along the narrower lines of 
coUuleral iirogressiun, and, if sufficiently fortunate, may be able to 
account for every feature in every style on the same logieal gi’onnd, not 
of imitation, still loss (jf counterfeit, but always of natural development. 
Even wliere the iiiLerconrse of mankind was weakest, it was still strong 
enough to do its work, and only took a longer time to arjcomplish it. 
The “ ages ” of our history are not the successive centuries of duration, hut 
the successive eras of development, some longer, some shorter ; and the 
development as a whole is one human career, in which the nations have 
been all working to one end — one stream with many tributaries, albeit 
that many of these tributaries are in themselves famous streams. In 
the arts is not this particularly evident ? One result of such a train 
of reflection must be this : that \ve shall be the better able to consider 
and discuss all modes, great and small, meritorious or not, academically 
recognised or not, with that judicial calmness and patience which sb 
materially promote a correct judgment, and without that impulsive haste 
and heat which go so far to prevent it. Thus it will become more and 
more manifest that, from the beginning of civilisation to the present age, 
wc — the whole craft of ns as architects, from the very earliest of unknown 
names and times and places — everywhere have been constantly and 
continuously trying experiments, frequently failing,' hut sometimes 
succeeding, and always making such way as wet might. Moreover, this 
will help the student to judge -for Mihself all Ahc better' when violent 
contrasts of genei^sation are presented for, his acceptance. Such, for 
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example, is the contrast between Pagan and Christian— a formula of 
prejudice intended to supplant one still more contemptiions in the other 
direction, namely, that between Classic and Gothic. The question of 
National 'm'sus Exotic, again, will lose much of its force. So also will 
that of Living' Art vm'sits Dead Art. In fact it may be almost said that 
the subdivision of architectural history, when thoroughly studied, must 
eventually turn upon little else than the points of the cosmopolitan com- 
pass and the eras of cosmopolitan time. At any rate, even already 
we may fairly remind ourselves that in architectural practice, most 
notably, we are the heirs of the tentative work of all the ages, and are 
bound to form an unaffected and generous estimate of such an inheritance, 
in order to be enabled all the more easily to transmit it to another 
generation, certainly unimpaired, and probably augmented. This, be it 
ol)served, is not the “ eclecticism ” of the general practitioner of forty 
years ago, but rather the “Catholicism ’’ which Professor Cockerell was 
preaching at the same time, although but little understood. “ The 
Battle of the Styles ” demolished the shopkeeping eclecticisui ; perhaps 
the critical catholicity is only rising from its ruins now. — E d.] 

VI. — Examples. 

In order to make as clear as possible the steps by which this 
downward change w'as effected, it may beweU, before attempting to 
describe particular styles in detail, to examine one ’or turn typical 
examples as illustrations of the change. 

The first here chosen for this purpose is a house in the Griefs- 
wald (Woodcut No. 4), which is purely Gothic in design and detail, 
and a rich and pleasing example of its class. The base is solid and 
well-proportioned, all the upper parts are of good design, and the 
arrangements of the buttresses and the ornaments between them 
elegant and appropriate, ’ if looked at from a purely G othic point of 
view. Had it been the gable-end of one of the churches of that 
neighbourhood, or of some great civic hall, no fault could be found 
with it ; but as it is the upper part of a house, and divided into 
five storeys, the verticality which is so appropriate in a church 
becomes unmeaning in a dwelling. The floors are not marked, 
and you: are left in suspense whether the upper part is one great 
“solder” or loft, or is really divided by floors between each of the 
ranges. of windows. ... 

This was felt to be a defect by the architects of the day, and tlie 
consequence Avas, that, so soon as Domestic Architecture began to eman- 
cipate itself from the trammels of the ecclesiastical arrangements, and 
to assert its own importance, we find the string courses marldng 
strojigly and appropriately the floors into which the house was divided. 
In the next example, of a house in Brunswick (Woodcut No. 5), we find 
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a part of the order. This was done timidly at first, and as mere 
oniaments, and, had the imitation remained there, no great harm 
w'onld have been done ; but it was a step in the vTong direction : it 
was employing ornament for mere ornament’s sake, without reference 
to construction or the actual pmpose of the building ; and, once it was 
admitted that any class of ornament could be employed other than 
ornamented construction, or which had any other aim than to express 
— while it beautified — the prosaic exigencies of the design, there was 
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House at Brunswick. From Bosengarten. 


an end of all that is truthful or that can lead to perfection in Archi- 
tectural Art. 

It was a long time, however, before this became apparent, and, most 
of the early Italian buildings of the fifteenth century arc more beauti- 
ful than those wdiich preceded them. Even so late as the middle of 
the sixteenth century we find such a design as this of the Grimani 
Palace at Yenice (Woodcut No. 6), which embraces all the elegance of 
Classical Art mth the most perfect appropriateness to the purposes of 
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Fabbriche piii cospicue di Venezia. Fol. 1816-20, 


last are more picturesque and richer in detail ; bub they certainly have 
neither 'the solidity nor the simple elegance of the more modern ex- 
amples. Be this as it may, it was probably only in such examples that 
the Classical orders could be applied with appropriateness. It required 
a climate so. warm as to admit of very large openings, and a street 
facade, all the storeys of which could be applied to state and festival 
purposes ; all the sleeping accommodation and offices being relegated to 
back courts and alleys. Hence the great difficulty, as we shall after- 
wards see, of applying the “ orders ” to English' country houses, all four 
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a modem Imlace. Even the introduction of a mezzanine on the ground 
floor is so cleverly managed as not to be ojffensive, and the projection 
given to the upper cornice, in excess of that used in the lower orders, 
brings the wdiole into harmony. The most enthusiastic advocate of 
Gotiiic Architecture may be induced to admit that there is nothing of a 
palatial cliaracter, out of Yenice, erected either in Italy or on this side 
of the Alps, so l)eautiful as the fa^urdes of this and the Yaudramiiii, the 
Cornaro, and other palaces of this city. The only buildings that can 
fairly he compared with them are such as the Casa d’Oro, the Foscari, 
and others of their class in Venice itself. It may be argued that these 
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sides of wliich can lie seen ; and where the upper storey was never, as 
in some Italian town-houses, as important and as dignified as the other 
two. 

These requisites, however, were rarely found, and the consequence 
wns, that the style soon passed into tlie next and worst stage of its 
existence, Tliis is well illustrated by the annexed elevation of a palace 
at Yicenza, hy the celebrated Palladio (Woodcut No. 7), which, though 
a fair specimen of the master, contains nearly all the faults inherent in 
the style. The principal order, runiiing through the two principal 
storeys, and being composed merely of pilasters, loses all meaning and 
appropriateness. The entablature which these support is too important 
for a string course, and, having another storey over it, does not mark 
the roof ; which is the only real meaning a cornice ever can have when 
not employed as mere ornament. The angles, instead of being strength- 
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ened, either by being brought forward or rusticated, are weakened by 
having two more storeys of windows inserted, and, instead of repeating 
one of the pilasters which encumber the centre, we have only a detached 
statue to support the great cornice — thus adding absurdity to weakness. 
We find, in short, in this design, ornamentation entirely divorced from 
construction. Not only is there an attempt to make the palace look 
like a building of a long previous age, but to make it appear as if it 
were one great hall, instead of a five-storeyed building, which every one 
sees that it is. In spite of the beauty and grandeur of the order 
employed, and in spite of all the elegance for which Palladio is so justly 
celebrated, we cannot but feel that Art had reached a form entirely 
different from that employed anywhere else, and was conducted on 
principles diametrically at variance with those which guided the archi- 
tect who designed the buildings of either Classical or Medimval times, 
or indeed of any true styles of Architecture. 
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The same defects of design prevail, to a greater or less extent, in 
every biiilding ei'ected from Palladio’s time to oar own day. In spite 
of all tlie gniiideitr of many of the i>alaces and chnrclies Imilt daring 
tliat period, and in spite of all the beauty and elegance of the style 
employed, tltere is a falsehood and a striving at false effect rnniiing 
through tlie whole that always leaves an unpleasant impression on the 
mind of the spectator, and neutralises, to a great extent, lieaiities of 
design and detail which it would otherwise afford the highest gratifica- 
tion to conteuiplate. 

The fact that since the revival of ancient learning all architects 
have I leen composing in a dead language is another point so important 
that it cannot l)e too strongly insisted on here. It not only has been 
the guiding principle of every design, 1 ait is the foundation of every 
criticism we utter. Nearly the same thing occurred in verbal literature 
in the first enthusiasm of the revival. No scientific treatise . was con- 
sidered Avorthy of the attention of the learned, unless clothed in the 
dignity of a Olassic gar!) ; and e\mn such men as Milton and Gray were 
prouder of their Latin puemata than of their immortal productions in 
the vernacular tongue. 

Tlie first effect of this state of things is, that the practice of tlie art 
is confined to a limited and especially educated class of architects ; and 
wliat is far more disastrous is, that their productions are appreciated 
only by the small class of scholars or archaeologists who are really as 
learned, though probably not so practical, as themselves. 

The learned in ilrt, for instance, go into ecstasies on observing tlie 
purity of style and correctness of composition which pervade every part 
of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. It recalls every association w'e eA'er 
felt in contemplating Classical Art, and reproduces all we ever dreamt 
of as great or good in the best age of that school But common people 
do not feel this. They would not feel offended if the pillars wmre one 
diameter more or less in height, if the proportions of the entablature 
AA^ere altered, and even if the cornice were half or tAvice its proper 
projection. The absence of Avindows does not strike them as a beauty ; 
on the contrary, they think that it gives a gloomy and prison-like 
aspect ; and, in spite of all our preaching, they feel that a far more 
convenient and suitable building might have been got for half the 
expense. What an uneducated man would appreciate and admire Avould 
be elegance combined with common sense, while the only things that 
offend an educated man would be faults which are equivalent to false 
quantities and errors of grammar. If we were to apply to literature the 
same canons of criticism \thich w6 use in speaking of architectural 
designs, a: Person or a Bentley would he a far greater man than a 
Shakespeare or a Milton. The highly educated; pride themselves on 
their learning, while the less, edticated cksses, prefer the works of a 
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New Cathedral at Boiilogne. From a Photograph. 


Burns or a Walter Scott to the most finished productions of the most 
learned pedants. 

If an architect should err a hand’s breadth in the proper relative 
proportion between the diameter and the height of a Doric colinnn, all 
the educated world crj shame on Mm ; and if he should venture to alter 
the distribution of the triglyphs, or attempt an interference with the 
mutules, he would be condemned for ever by professional critics. But 
if he applied the portico of the Parthenon one day to a County Jail, and 
the next attached the same feature to a Protestant House of Prayer or 
to a Panorama, the learned few would see no harm, provided the 
proportions were correct ; but w^e ouglit not to be surprised if tlie 
unlearned million should shake their heads in astonishment, and feel no 
great interest in the mysterious craft. 

As, however, in this country at least, there are so many educated 
men, and as these only are allowed to have or to express any opinion oii 
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the matter, it is extremely diftlcult to get this great fact properly 
appreciated; and indeed it is difficult to find properly illustrative 
examples at hoine ; but abroad they crop up occasionally in a manner 
that shows clearly the true state of the case. 

If any one, in passing through Boulogne, will climb up to the 
“Haute '\nlle,” he will see there a new Cathedral Church (Woodcut 
No. 8), erected within the last thirty years. It owes its existence almost 
wholly to the energy and devotion of one man, the late Monsiguore 
Haftreingue, who was, however, ordy a simple Ahhe, when, in 1827, he 
conceived the idea of rebuilding the cathedral of his native city, destroyed 
at the Resolution ; and with success such as has seldom crowned a 
similar attempt since the Middle Ages, he lived to see his great work 
nearly completed. Its dimensions are consider ible, l)eiug 330 feet long 
by 112 broad. It is surmounted by a dome 08 feet in diameter 
internally, and rising to a height of nearly SO 0 feet to the top of the 
cross externally. Its proportions are good, and the lighting is pleasing 
and effectively introduced. The whole is of stone, of au agreeable 
colour, and tlie constriictioii is truthful throughout. Yet, iiotwith- 
standiug all this, the church, to an educated man, is simply horrible. 
On entering lie finds some pillars painfully atteniiated, otliers stumpy 
beyond true Classical proportions ; he sees entablatures put where they 
have no business to he, and omitted where their presence, according to 
his rules, is indi.speiisahle. The building is, in fact, full of false quan- 
tities and errors of grammar, and lie is shocked beyond expression at the 
ignorance it displays in every put. But the inhabitants of Boulogne 
do not see tins. To them it is a more beautiful building than the 
Walhalla or the IMadeleiue, because it has the form of a Ohristiauchm-ch, 
wliich they understand, and because its parts answer the constructive 
purpose for which they were designed. All this they can see with their 
own eyes, ivhilc they are profoundly ignorant of hoiv these details ivere 
used by the Greeks or Romans. 

The new parish church of the little agricultural village of Mousta, 
in the island of Malta, is perhaps even a more remarkable instance of 
a building erected in the same manner, and according to the exact 
principles, which covered Europe with beautiful edifices during the 
Middle Ages, though the actual result (like that at Boulogne) and the 
style are as different from those of a Mediaeval building as well can be. 

It seems that about the year 1812 the villagers first conceived the 
idea of enlarging their church, and were warmly seconded in the idea by 
their pastor,, the Rev. Felice Oalleja. The cholera, and various local 
misfortmies, again and again diverted the funds that had been collected 
for, this purpose, so that nothing had been done at Calleja’s death, in 
1833, beyond collecting a fund of little more than 3000k for the purpose 
of rebiuTding the church. His successor, Giovanni Schembri, was 
equally zealous, and, with the assistance of a grant of about 500/, a-year 
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for ten years from tlie funds of the diocese, and the gratuitous labour of 
the villagers and others, the work was so far completed that, in February, 
ISfiO, the parish priest was enabled to announce from the altar that it 
was time to pull down the old church. Before the following Sunday 
not one stone of it remained, and high mass was celebrated for the first 
time at the altar of the new church.^ 



The leading idea of the design was that the church should be a copy 
of the Pantheon at Rome, and was adopted principally because it could 
be built around aud over the old church without interfering with it, in 
order that the villagers might worship in the church of their forefathers 
till their new edifice was ready for consecration ; — all which was done. 

Although the merit of the original suggestion of the design is due to 
a local architect of the name of Grognet, the real architect of the 

building was the village mason-— 
Angelo Gatt. Like a master-mason 
in the Middle Ages, or those men 
who build the most exquisite temples 
or tombs in India at the present day, 
he can neither read, nor write, nor 
draw ; but, following his own con- 
structive instincts and the dictates of 
common sense, he has successfully 
carried out every part of this building. 
It was he who insisted on erecting 
dome without scaffolding, and 
how it could he done by 
notching each course on to the 
below it. With true medimval 
enthusiasm, this extraordinary man 
was content to devote his whole time 
to the erection of this great edifice, 
receiving only fifteen pence a day for 
years, iie now receives two shillings, at which he is content to 
superintend its completion. In every respect, in fact, the building is 
Medimval, except one. Instead of Gatt and his brother masons working 
in a style which they understood, or which grew naturally out of the forms 
they were using, in all the ornamental details of their worb they were 
following drawings selected from books by Grognet or some one else ; 
but, as neither he nor they were well versed in the language of their choice, 
there are faults of grammar and false quantities apparent everywhere in 
the building. The villagers, fortimately, are too ignorant to perceive 
tliis, and are naturally proud, as they ought to he, of their church and 


^ The ^^llole expense ^yas about 21,0002, besides gratuitous labour estimated at 
half that amount. 
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tlieir master-mason. It is sad, liowever, tliat a Imildiiig so noble in 
dimeiisions and de.sigid slioiild be maiTed by an attempt to introduce a 
style of ornamentation which none of the villagers understood, and that 
tlie dome, which in size ranks third among the Christian domes of 
Europe, .should fail iu producing the effect it is entitled to, simply 
because we have no style but what we boriwv from the dead. 

Had tlie designers of this building only got a learned architect to 
look over their design, and to correct the details, it would have been 
one of the most beautiful, as it is one of the most remarkable, churches 
in Euroi>e. It pleases those who worsliip in it quite as iiiuoh, or 


10. Seciaon of Church at Motjsta. From the Original Drawings. 

perhaps more, than if its details had been purely Classical ; hut it is 
so distasteful to the educated man, that he turns from it more with a 
feeling of disgust than with anything like the pleasure its diiiieiisious 
aud form ought to produce. . : ■ ' 

There is still a third example in the ©athedral at Gran, now' 
erecting from the designs and at the expense of the Primate of 
Hungary. Its dimensions, are those of a first-rate cathedral, and its 
general form is pleasing chough; but the mode in which its eiitab-, 

^ It will be sdiji fronj the. eeciion Rome, but about 20, feet less in diameter. 
•(Woodcut No. 10)that,thp.d<>meis higher ‘ . It, however, exceeds in diameter tliat of 
internally than tiiat of tho Fantlieon at , St Paul’s, London, 'by 16 feet 
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lature is cut about and bent over windows, and the details of its 
campaniles, are painful in the extreme ; and, worse than this, the 
dram of its dome is surrounded by thirty-eight columns, attenuated 
to such an extent as would justify a sf)ire of almost Grothic form; but 
instead of this, they are surmomited by a dome of lower section than 
that of the Pantheon at Rome; and indeed throughout the building 
there are the same defects of detail wliich are observable in the two 
last-named examples. 

All this is not so obvious in Gothic as in Classic revivals, for the 


View of Church at Monsta, From a Photograph. 

simple reason that it is easier for an Englishman to express himself in 
Old-English or even Anglo-Saxon— if he chooses to get it up — than 
in dead or foreign languages. We admire the purity of style and 
coiTectness of detail in recent Gothic churches, or in the Parliament 
Houses, just as we might admire them in St. George’s Hall or the 
Berhn Museum ; and we feel convinced that, if Sir Charles Barry or 
any other of our Gothic architects had been asked for a report on an 
estate, he could have given it in the exact character and with the 
same terms as one finds in Domesday Book, or, if desired, in the Early 
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En^lisli forms and expressions of tiie old Exchequer Rolls. Most 
pjople wonld prefer a more modern stjde of writing or diction ; but 
an arcluoologist would go into ecstacies if the imitation were iJerfeiT,. 
Tins is, in fact, all we aim at and all we attain in the xlrchitectural 
Art of the present day. We intrust its exercise to a specially educated 
c!as.s, most learned in the details of tlie style they are called upon to 
work in, and tliey produce buildings which dtdight the scholars and 
arclneoIogist.s of the day, bnt which tlie less educated classes can 
neitlier imdeistaud nor appi'eciate, and which will lose their signifi- 
caiice the moment the fashion wliicli produced them has passed away. 

The difterence between this artificial state of things and the 
practice of a true style will not now lie difiiciilt to imdemtand. When, 
for instance, (lotliic was a living art in England, men expressed them- 
selves in it as easily as in any other part of the veriiacnlar. What- 
ever wjis done was a part of the usual, ordinaiy, everyday life, and 
men liad no more difficulty in understanding what othem were doing 
than in .comprehending what tliey were saying. A mason did not 
require to be a learned man to chisel what he had carved ever since 
he was a boy, and what alone he had seen being done during his 
lifetime; and he adopted new forms just in the same maimer and as 
naturally as men adopt new modes of expression in language, as they 
happen to be introduced, without even remarking it. At that time, 
any educated man could design in Gothic Art, just as any man who 
can read and write can now compose and give utterance to any poetry 
or prose that may be in him. 

Where Art is a true art, it is as naturally practised, and as easily 
understood, as a vernacular literature ; of which, indeed, it is an essen- 
tial amE most expressive part : and so it was in Greece and Eonie, and 
so, too, in the Middle Ages. But with us it is little more than a dead 
corpse, galvanised into spasmodic life by a few selected practitioners, 
for the amusement and delight of a small section of the specially 
educated classes. It expresses truthfully neither our wants iior our 
feelings, and we ought not, therefore, to be surprised how very unsatis- 
factory every modern building really is, even when executed by the 
most talented architects, as compared with the productions of any 
village mason or parish priest at an age when men sought only to 
express clearly what they felt strongly, and sought to do it only in 
their own natural mother-tongue, untrammelled by the fetters of a dead 
or unfamiliar foreign form of speech. 

[Livixg Aechitecture and Lifeless : — The question raised by 
tliis contrast of terms for the most serious consideration of the modern 
architectinal student, whether yomig or not, must not he supposed to be 
one that he will understand at a glance ; and it is doubtful whether the 
amateur can understand it at aU. It is very easy to talk of all modern 
work being lifeless, inanimate, soulless, spiritless, and so on ; and of 
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ancient work being always instinct with vitality, reality, and natural 
principle. The life of an architectural composition lies deep within it 
it is not easily introduced when it has been forgotten in the mixing, 
nor is it easily eliminated rrhen it has not. In the very first place, it is 
fundamentally a question of the construction; and this is why tlie 
amateur — who is never a constructor, but, at the best, a superficiator— 
cannot appreciate it with any thoroughness. 

Suppose we take the earliest important design of the “living” class 
to be a Greek Doric peristylar temple — giving the go-by to the Egyptian 
for obvious convenience of argiunent. The exercise in criticism which 
this example offers may not prove to be very readable ; but if the reader 
will consent to think it out, it may be all the more useful in an age 
when architectural sins are so many, and saints so few. Let this temple, 
then, be presented for our criticism by means only of a jaerspective 
drawing of tlie exterior, without tlie masonry jointing. The question 
then isj how ought we to read its motive in tlie language of construction ? 
Let ns try. First an ohlong chamber, or cella, has been enclosed by a 
stone wall, liaving a single opening for a doorway in the middle of one 
end. Then around this cella a narrow level platform has been built, 
witli tliree steps all along the outward edge. On this platform, or 
stylobate, stone columns have been set up at regular intervals, consti- 
tuting a peristyle. Then from column to column there has been laid a 
level course of stone lintels — ^the architrave ; and a second level course of 
masonry has., been placed on this— the frieze. A third and last level 
course has then been added on all four sides, but projecting forward 
considerably — the cornice. This projecting course is evidently meant to 
let the rainwater drip clear of the frieze, architrave, and colninns. A 
span roof then rises from the side cornices of the peristyle to a longi- 
tudinal central ridge ; and at each end a gable has been formed by two 
sloping cornices rising from eaves to ridge, and enclosing a triangle over 
the level cornice as a base, which triangle is filled in with stonework, 
following the alignment of the architrave and frieze below ; all this 
becoming a pediment. Then the roof has been formed, no doubt, in 
this way: heavy timbers rise from each side-ooruice to the ridge at short 
intervals, resting on the walls of the cella in passing ; and — unless an 
opening for light should be left in the middle — tlie wliole has been 
covered with stone slabs, or large tiles ; this covering being stopped at 
the ends against a thin additional course added above the sloping cornices 
of the pediments. Such, then, Avould he the primary motive of design 
which is suggested by the general fonns of the edifice ; the rest is matter 
, of detail. But we next observe tlmt the stonework is finished with 
mouldings, and in ornamental design. The columns are circular on 
plan, and dimmish slightly upwards to the top, where a thin, squared 
i slab — the abacus — is interposed to fonn a bearing for the squared lintels ; 
i the top of the cylindrical shaft, swelling out— in an echinus — to form 
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a bearing for the abacus. The architmve-course corresponds on the 
soffit with the size of the shafts below ; and it is finished at the upper 
line witli a small projecting moulding. The fiieze-coui'se is ornamented 
in a maimer not very easily undei’stood at firet. Over each cohmin there 
is a slightly projecting tablet, of the full height of the frieze, and not 
so wide as higii ; the feature being again repeated in tlie middle of the 
inters|)aces ; these j>rojections are carved with vertical grooves in such a 
way as to be called trigiyphs ; and the intervening spaces of the frieze- 
metopes — arc square in sliape, or nearly so, forming j^anels. Then the 
le\'el cornice which runs along the sides or eaves, and also along tlie 
ends as l)ases to the pediments, is shaped sectionally in a still more complex 
way. A small crown moulding runs along the topline; tlie soffit is 
sloped upwards from front to back to constitute the drip ; and over each 
of the trigiyphs and metopes tliere is formed on the sloping soffit a sort 
of thin tablet— rnutules. Lastly, there are carved under each trigiyph, 
and on each of the soffit-talilets of the cornice, little buttons or drops— 
guttle, irhe sloping coi'niees of the pediments are similarly moulded ; 
and the thin additional top course is made a moulding also. Now the 
elementary critical problem is contained in this simple question, upon 
wliicli all our appreciation of the artistic merit of the design must turn : 
Wliat, ill the eye of the mason, will be the construction of all this 
masonry ? Let us try to discern this also. The top course of the 
stylobate is doubtless composed of large slabs, jointed under the centres 
of the shafts ; and the two under-courses will break joint to correspond, 
The columns are, of course, moiioliths, aud pwobably the caputals are 
included. The architrave-lintels are solid, and jointed over the centres 
of the columns. The cornice, no doubt, is similarly joiuted. But 
what mean the trigiyphs in the frieze ? They must be the ends of 
transverse stone lintels, which are laid fr’oin the architrave-course to the 
eella wall, carrying slabs over them, and so constituting a stone ceiling 
for the ambulatory. The square metopes between the trigiyphs are 
then filled in, simply and very cffecti^'oly, with sculptured pjanels. The 
p)edimeiits also are filled in wdth sculpture equally sinqdy aud efi‘eoti\-ely. 
But what mean the rnutules and the giittse ? Constructively, they ha\-e 
ap)parently no meaning at all ; but may they not nevertheless be legitimately 
decorati^'e ? As we are fixing our attention upon the question of Living 
Art as distinguished from Lifeless, it must- he at once asked whether, 
for instance, the guttm are found, in fact, to facilitate the drip) of water 
from the cornice soffit and from the architrave moulding. Probably 
no one would now seriously maintain such a notion ; and this admission 
iuay serve to introduce the .theory of “ the primitive hut,” a doctrine 
wMch at one time used to he veij much relied upon to exp)lain. the 
featui’es of the Greek Doric order — as the .original of all the orders — by 
referring them to a supposed pre-historio practice of timber coustructiou.- 
To state this theory very briefly, the cel la was a log hut, the columns 
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were cut from trunks of trees, tlie abacus was a bearing-slab, the archi- 
trave was of squared logs, the frieze was formed by the ends of 
transverse beams with triglyphs cut naturally enough on the cross- 
grain, the mutules with their sloping soffits were the overhanging 
rafters, and the guttfe were an ornamental suggestion of water-drops ; 
the mouldings and the rest being matter of ornamental detail. Upon 
the strength of all this it was argued— of course by those who had 
previously embraced the modern practice of counterfeit — that the Greek 
masonry was designed in mere imitation of such primitive timber-work. 
But — although it cannot be denied that there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of the general doctrine that the early mason, as matter 
of unconscious inheritance, would accept the forms of the earher 
carpenter — this was such an obvious abandonment of the idea of Living 
Art, that it is now perhaps much better, for the sake of critical science 
as well as for the credit of the ancients, to let the primitive hut pass 
altogether, and adhere to the reading of stone construction alone, as 
above set forth. 

If, then, we are still left to deal with the guttm as we best can, on 
masonry principles, all we can say is that they are, like the mouldings 
and the triglyphs, only decorative, and perhaps one of the very simplest 
efforts of decorative- work. There seems to be no reason why we should 
object to the association of ideas turning upon the water-drops ; but on 
the other hand, if the guttre are taken to be only a stone fringe, and if the 
severe censor of “ shams ” pronounces them to be a “ lifeless ” ornament, 
this only raises a little sooner the question when and how the ornamental 
element is to be allowed to introduce itself in purely conventional forms. 

Here the Ionic capital becomes a notable instance in point. The 
pseudo-academical idea that the volutes are derived from the great curls 
of a certain style of hmininQ coiffure, is infinitely worse criticism than 
the theory of the pjdmitive hut. Perhaps it is best to regard the whole 
Ionic capital as a cushion-capital (although how to make it “living” in 
masonry it is still as difficult to see), derived as a pure conventionalism 
from the ruder precedents of Assyria, just as, by the way, the Doric 
itself is by many described to be a refinement on an Egyptian idea, 
of which we have at least one example still extant. If, again, we take 
the Corinthian capital, this has to be criticised on two lines ; namely, as 
a development of the Egyptian foliated capitals, and as a contrivance 
de nova. In the former case the feature seems to be perfectly justifiable 
as an acceptable conventional inheritance, fairly adapted and exquisitely 
improved upon ; in the other it is equally commendable — as also the 
Egyptian design would be — not regarded as a basket laid by chance on an 
, acanthus root, but as a highly elaborated expansion of the summit of a 
' stone column, to meet the form, of the abacus by means of angular 
^volutes supported by foliation at discretion. Upon this Corinthian 
) capital, it may be remarked, the Romans, legitimately desiring to improve 
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tlie proportions of the oriiameiitatioji, engrafted, quite iimiecessarilj 
iwrliap, hut certainly witli success superficially, the idea of tlie Ionic 
cushion in their Goniposite order. If we say they spoilt the Goriiitliian 
critically, i^erhaps we might add that if theyhad rather modified the Greek 
Ionic itself in the direction of the Corinthian volute, the result might have 
been much more satisfactory in their hands. But there is one general 
observation in connection Avith these academical examples which ought 
to be made ; it is not correct to say that the original antiques are living, 
and the modern reproductions lifeless. If a modern Classic colonnade 
follows the antique literally — “ slavishly ” is not a respectable term — this 
is a legitimate use of a much admired inheritance. The ancients, we 
may then be told, ahvays varied their reproductions, and why should 
not we ? The answer is that the Cinquecentists did so. The French 
also have lieen perliaps still more successful in so doing. 

This subject of Living Art verms liifeless is, however, far too large, 
and indeed too recondite, for intimate investigation in these notes ; the 
reader may be asked to take Avhat is above suggested as an example of 
one mode of illustration, but lie must think the matter out for himself. 
The structural test — or ordeal of the structuresque-— is much more easily 
applied, of coiu’se, to a modern building, than to tlie now conventional 
features of ancient detail, such as are above dealt with ; and the 
ooncliisions are much more palpable. But how to re-design any typical 
English subject of the day in a lifelike spirit structurally, without 
reverting to first principles in a way that is impracticable in actual 
woi-k, is the serious question after all. The case of Gothic churches is 
scarcely in point ; they are more easily made structuresque, because their 
forms of structure are comparatively simple, especially internally. But 
take a tlieatre, a fashionable residence, or any of our ordinary municipal 
or commercial buildings of high class, and where would the architect begin 
or end ? Take the notable case of Street’s design of the Law Courts, so 
“ lifelike ” under sentimental tests on paper, and so entirely dead and buried 
when judged by the practical ordeal of the coming and going of busy 
unsentimental people like lawyers in the actual edifice. At the same 
time true philosophy will affirm dogmatically, and will scarcely wait for 
an answer, first, that to speak of this nineteenth century generally as a 
lifeless or spiritless age, is so wholly absurd as to he almost an utterance 
of imbecility ; and secondly, and for that very reason, that to sujApose 
there is not with us a current principle of the lifelike, which is to he 
clearly discovered and fairly applied, is equally absurd. Our iniquities, 
no doubt, are many, but the probability is that ‘the mature verdict of 
posterity will not be so severe upon us as the hasty condemnation of 
some of ourselves. To carry enthusiasm too far is . a very common 
mistake, and a very easy amusement ; and it is time that our youth 
should he invited to employ their critical powers a good deal more upon 
the discovery of what is good in the idiosyncrasy of their own generation, 
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and a litble less ia the more fascinating sport of persuading themselves 
to believe in the necessary superiority of the past.— E d.] 

VII. — Ethrogeaphy. 

It is not difficult to understand that when an art forsakes the real 
and natural path of development and follows only a conventional 
fashion, it must lose all ethnographic value, and that those circum- 
stances which not only give such scientific value to the true styles of 
Art, but lend such an interest to their history, are almost entirely 
lost in speaking of the architectural styles of the Renaissance. It is 
this, indeed, which has done so much harm to the history of this art, 
and prevented it from taking its proper place as a branch of scientific 
research. A man who sees an Egyptian obelisk being erected in front 
of a Grecian portico in Portland cement, alongside of a new Norman 
parish church, to which they are attaching a schoolroom in Middle- 
Pointed Italian, and the whole siiiToimded by Chinese and Saracenic 
shop-fronts, is certainly justified in doubtmg whether there is really 
such a thing as the Ethnography of Architectural Art. It is necessary 
that he should have looked heyond the times of the Reformation, that 
he slxould be familiar with those styles which preceded it in Europe, or 
with those which are now ju’actised in remote out-of-the-way corners 
of the world, before he can shake off the influence of this false school 
of teaching. Unfortunately it is only a few who have either the 
opportunity or the inclination to carry this through to its legitimate 
conclusion ; hence the difficulty not only of restoring the art to the 
dignity of a science, hut, more than this, the impossibility of making 
it a living and real forin of artistic utterance. 

If there is any Ethnography in modern Art it is this,— that during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Teutonic and more purely 
Aryan races assumed in Europe an importance and achieved a position 
which they had not before attained to. By that time the old artistic 
Turanian blood had either died out or been absorbed, and even the 
more imaginative Celtic races had lost Lliat prcflominanee which they 
had hitherto possessed; for from that hour the Celtic blood has been 
gradually becoming more and more mixed, or less and less prevailing. 

The result of this may be a prevalence of mere matter-of-fact, 
common-sense ideas, better government, and more reasonable pi’oceed- 
ings in all the arrangements of life ; but, unfortunately, at the 
expense of all that poetry, all that real love of art, which adorns a 
more imaginative state of society. It is a fact that, wherever 
'I’eutonic or, as we call it, Anglo-Saxon influence has extended, 
fjvedom and wealth and all the accompanying well-being have 
followed ill its train, but unadorned with those softer graces or 
poetic imaginings which it is sad to think have never yet co-existed 
with sober common sense. 
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Altlion"li tlierefore we must abandon, to a veiy considerable extent 
at least, all idea of tincing the etlinograpliic relation of nations by 
means of their Art in modern times, and though the study of modern 
Arcliitectnre (joiisequently loses much of its value, still, on looking 
Itelow the surface, w’e detect the existence of another class of pheno- 
mena almost as interesting to the philosophical student. This is the 
exliibitioii of the wonderful and enduring influence which education 
can exeuiise, not only on indi^'iduals, hut on nations. 

In the uhole history of the world there is perhaps no such extra- 
ordinary instance of what education can do, as that of the state of 
Arcliitectnre since the hegimiiiig of the sixteenth century. At that 
time men forsook the 'principles on which this and all other cognate 
arts had been practised from the beginning of time ; they forsook 
common sense and cominon prudence, not in the hope of attaining 
greater convenience or greater effect, more easily, or with less means, 
but in order to reproduce certain associations with which education 
had made them familiar. At one time it is Kepuhlican Greece, at 
another Imperial Borne, nowit is the barbarous Middle xYges, none of 
whicl) we have any immediate allinity for or relation with, but for 
which we are willing to sacrifice convenience and wamomy, and to 
s]K“nd absurd sums of money in reproducing what we know will be 
ta)iitemptil)le before it is half a century old, and what we feel is mosfe 
inconvenient at the present hour. 

As remarked above, something like this took place in literature a 
century ago, and, though we may now regret we do not blame it, 
hecjause literature is a luxury. But Architecture is a necessary art. 
We can exist without poetry ; we cannot live witliout houses and 
public buildings. What makes it more remarkable is that, while 
education has so far loosed her hold on literature that we now write 
jioems and tell tales after our own fashion, and to please ourselves, 
without thinldng of Classical or Mediaeval models, we should still 
decorate buildings for no other purpose than to conjure up associa- 
tions with which we have no relations except those derived through 
education. 

VIIL— Conclusion. 

The foregoing remarks will, it is hoped, be sufficient to show' that 
the styles to be described in the following pages differ, not only in 
form, but more essentially in principle, from those which have hitherto 
occupied our attention, and that new principles of criticism and new 
laws of taste must be adopted in attempting to estimate their respec- 
tive merits. 

These, in fact, are so difficult that, whenever a question arises, most 
men shelter themselves under the maxim, gtistibrn non est dis- 
'putandum.: ” a maxim which can have no possible application when 
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speaking of a true style of Art, but which comes painfully into play 
when we are called upon to estimate the products of individual talent, 
or to reprobate the indulgence of individual caprice. 

When judged from their own point of view, we never can hesitate 
for a moment in estimating the relative value of any production of the 
Egyptian, the Classical, oivMedimval schools ; their purposes are seen 
at a glance, and how far they succeeded or failed in attaining what 
they aimed at easily estimated : but when it is a question whether 
Egyptian or Classic or Gothic designs are to be adopted for modern 
English purposes, then indeed de gustilms est disputandum; or when 
we are called upon to appraise the relative merits of Wren or Inigo 
Jones, of Chambers or of Adams, of Pugin or of Barry, or to deter- 
mine whether arc has progressed or receded in the period that elapsed 
between the two first and tlie two last-named architects, aU is not 
only perplexing and difficult, but most unsatisfactory in its result. 
But even this is not all. We have got to deal with an art which 
is not conducted on truthful or constructive principles, but on imita- 
tive attempts to reproduce something which has no real affinity with 
the building in hand ; with an architecture which occupies itself 
almost) exclusively with the meaner objects of domestic and civil 
wants, instead of the more elevated aims of Templar or Ecclesiastical 
buildings ; with a style of building where the interior and the internal 
arrangements are almost everything, and the exterior, which is the 
true place for architectural display, may be anything, and conse- 
quently generally is a sham ; with an art whose utterances, whether 
Classic or Gothic, are the products of the leisure of single minds, 
not always of the highest class, instead of with an art which is 
the result of the earnest thinking of thousands of minds, spread over 
hundreds of years, and acting in unison with the national voice Avliich 
called it into existence ; Ave are describing an art AAdiich is essentially 
Technic in all its forms, but Avhich is noAV conducted on principles 
which are only applicable to the Phonetic arts — two classes as essen- 
tially distinct in their principles as any tAvo arts can AA^ellbe supposed to be. 

All this is discouraging enough, but still it is our Art, It is that 
which covers all Europe, and adorns eAmry city of the Avorld, with 
its productions ; and it cannot therefore be uninteresting to us as a 
psychological study, or as a manifestation of the mind of Europe during 
the period of its greatest cultivation and highest excitement. It is 
doubly interesting to try and master its meaning, and even to acquire a 
knoAA’ledge of its defects, for it is only by so doing that we can hope to 
avoid the errors of our forefathers ; and if it should be possible that 
Architecture may again become a true and living utterance of the human 
mind, it is only by knoAving what the art once Avas, Avhat it noAv is, and 
the process by which it saiffi to its present position, that this result can 
possibly be attained. 



There are so few symptoms of more correct ideas on this subject 
prevailing* in the public mind, that any one may be considered as 
fiwlishly sanguine who hopes that Architectime may again be restored to 
the position of a truthful and real art ; but the object is so important 
that it is childish to despair, and wicked not to do what can l)e done to 
bring about an object in every respect so desirable. 

[The Indefensible Goltnterpeit and its Ov^erthrow ; — ^Perhaps 
the chief point of modern European architectural discredit is the wholly 
indefensible sliam-work properly so called. Xo doubt it bad its origin, 
in this particular form, in the acceptance of the principles of imitation 
and copying, when the Oinquecentists reverted to the mode of the 
Romans. It eventually became, perhaps, most flagrantly and charac- 
teristically rampant in England — ^the home of the free and the bra\-e — • 
until America intervened with its still more unrestrained liberty and 
moral courage. It marifested itself from the first in two principal 
forms- — disguised or counterfeited construction, and imitated materials. 
The materials we need not dwell upon ; when the plasterer is liidden to 
produce in surface cement the features of structural masonry, or the 
painter to make cast iron or putty ornament pass for oak carving, it is 
enough for the most generous criticism — which, by the way, is always 
the somidest — to say that the cement ought to have been differently 
applied in some characteristic way of its own, and that the art of 
imitating expensive materials ought to he kept within certain limits, 
perhaps in the abstract not easily definable, although clearly existent in 
the concrete. But when we contemplate the offence in the higher walks 
of the art — ^perhaps the very highest — ^\vhich is committed by our own 
Wren, for example, in the dome of St. Paul’s (compare the illustration 
Ho. 175 with St. Peter’s, No. 30), to say nothing of the dome of St. 
Isaac’s at St. Petersburg (No. 263) or the cast-iron dome-tower of the 
Capitol at Washington (No. 287), then we see what the greater 
architectural question of counterfeit design is, as a thing wliich is worthy 
of the most earnest study on the part of the artistic aspirant. The 
desire to make anything outside look hke what it is not inside must be 
radically bad art in the nature of things. That the surface, or skin, 
should, as intimately as possible, concur, coincide, and correspond with 
the suhoutaneous muscle and hone, is only one form of this simple 
proposition. Although the Oinquecentists, like the Romans, would have 
repudiated such a thing as a cast-iron colonnade permanently splashed 
like granite, or an entablature constructed of hollow lath and plaster to 
pass for stone (we may consent to ignore their occasional acts of marbling 
in paint, as an indication of the hope that the authentic material would , 
he supplied in course of time), yet there can be no doubt that the 
best Italians of the .day must have had their feehng for. the true 
ai’chitecturesque considerably piiderucdned when, as in the Rucellai 
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for tlie sake of “ style ” atid liotliing else to the simple lioiiesty of such a 
house as the Riccardi Palace (No. 46) ; whilst the almost coiuidetely 
structuresque design of the Pesaro Palace (No. 55) ought, in its turn, to 
have similarly suffered to some extent by comparison with the arcades of 
the Hospital at Milan (No 75), or those of the Borgiiese Palace (No. 64). 
But when M"ren, in St. Paurs, was obliged to resort to such a device as 
the sham storey over the aisles, and when many whole interiors of grand 
churches, more or less like St. James’s, Westminster (No. 180), and 
St, Martin’s in the Fields (No, 187), are but the unmitigated lath and 
plaster delusions which we know them to be, how to justify such “ fine- 
art ” even the most lenient criticism must be at a loss to discover. 

The mere simulation of Portland stone by a coating of Portland 
cement is infinitely excelled in stupidity l)y the acceptance of lath and 
plaster ill such a ivay as to take the place of everything for a legitimate 
“finish.” Fortunately, however, the days of such irrationahty have in a 
great degree passed away ; and it is to the revivalists of Gothic art in 
England, out of all the modern architects of the world, that the signal 
honour seems to be due of having initiated this revolt m favour of 
structimal integrity. And that they have succeeded in aoconiplisliing, in 
many cases, the best results attainable witliiii their particular field, is 
unquestionable. A large amount of the element of artistic elegance they 
have had sometimes to surrender to arclneological authenticity, and 
particularly, of course, in their more inexpensive work. In not a few 
instances they have even been led away by their enthusiasm for frankness 
and vigour to take delight in a certain h'usqmrie of design which is not 
to be called archaic, but coarse ; a sort of Bohemianism which, in a 
refined age, can scarcely be regarded as an affectation that is harmless. 
But at the same time, if this be all the price we have had to pay for the 
success of Puginism, it must be cheerfully acknowledged that we ought 
to be well satisfied with the bargain. — Ed.] 

[The Episode OP the Qubeh Anhe Style -The arguments 
adduced in favour of the legitimate character of the modern Italo-European 
style as the proper result of natural development, although they are 
obviously based upon the mere recognition scientifically of those claims 
of modern intelligence which it is idle affectation to deny, may in the 
pinion of some be at once challenged by pointing to the remarkable 
■urrent fashion in England called “ the Queen Anne style,” which, it 
wiir be said, ought by this rule to be good Italian, but is only bad 
I >utch. Here again, however, the true critic will be careful to avoid a 
rrap. Depend upon it, the adoption of this curious mannerism has been 
brought about by the systematic operation, whether for good or ill, of 
causes equivalent to the effect we see ; there is nothing arbitrary, or 
even spasmodic, about the artistic progress of the multitude ; it is only 
.e individual, or the clique, that can be eccentric. What, then, is the 
critical position of the Anglo-Dutch architecture of the passing 
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(lay ? The answer is that it is an episode of South Kensington 
foyn'; a temporary snhstitute for the “ secidar Gothic ” which the 
ecclesiastical school tacked on to their prbper province with such 
fpiestionahle success. Philosophically speaking, this fashion of the day, 
in the way in which we are aotiially develoiring it, is no donht a retnni 
towards the modern European or Italian domestic mode, with a protest 
against the painstaMng finish of that style, and in favour of the bruscpie 
and careless ph'jnancy of the spurious domestic Gothic. “ Quaintness ” is 
its ideal— in other words, flippant picturesqueness— and the fact must 
not l)e forgotten that the movement was hegmi thirty j’-ears ago, and has 
Iteen pursued ever since, not by the ojiponents, but by the adherents of 
the inedimval principle. We must also hear in mind that its originators, 
whenever they at that time gave expression to their purpose, professed 
no other object than the “revival” of a native English mode whidi 
they considered would be appropriate for present uses. Then the 
sketcliers, wandering over north-western Europe for recreation in holiday 
tours, soon actpiired such a collection of the more racy and characteristic, 
illustrations of this mode, tluit tlie necessity or the obligation to rely 
iqiou English examples was sujiersedcd altogether ; anti actiordiugly the 
phrase “ Flemish Renaissance ” in ]>lace of “ Queen Anne ” is now at 
length being rationally at‘,cepte<l. The critic, of course, is entitled to 
say, and has said, What have we to do iu England with Flemish 
Renaissance ? Tlte answer is that witli Flemish Renaissance, in the 
I)nt(di sense of the term, or in the historical sense, we have nothing to 
do at all ; Imt, regarding it as a temj)orary ox])edient for satisfying a 
craving after picturesqueness and (jnaintness, it has, nevertheless, eome 
in conveniently for what it is woith — probably in history very little. 
What is to come out of it is another question ; in itself it is, beyond all 
donht. a mere stepping-stone. — En.] 

[The CuLTiYiiTioxT of Feixcipler of Criticism. — At the present 
time, when the study of abstract ]'trinciples of architectural composition 
has been i]i England quite suspended, and the common fashion of the 
day is simply to make tilings quaint or frisky enough, if possible, to 
surpi’ise the passer-hy ; when the “ niasterly” sketch-hooks of the summer 
tourist are the accepted standards of taste, and severity and oddity run 
together in very loose harness .; it would be useless to quote old maxims of' 
design, for they are obsolete ; and e(|ually useless to suggest new ones, for 
the future must be left to evolve them. Gravity iu architecture, and 
suavity, must return some day: ive cannot be always so very' lively on, 
one side of the way, or for ever maintain such a frowning brow on tlie 
other ; when tlie time comes the old maxims will come up again, and 
now ones will come with them; but we must wait. It’ would be useless, 
therefore, and only what is palled old-fashioned, or even pedantic, to 
pretend just now to criticise by.means of academical canons the artistic 
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1ms rained criticism. The: only tiling, perhaps, that may he safely 
attempted for the present is the enforcement of broad precepts of obvious 
propriety. That every building ought to be most carefully devised and 
organised for the strict fulfilment of its purposes of occupation, is the 
very first point ; and here the occupants must generally be allowed to be 
witnesses. This rule, moreover, will be found to reacli a great deal 
farther tlian most of our artistic architects may suppose. The frank 
acceptance of such forms and features of conventional art as shall be 
perfectly appropriate, straightforwardly trutliful, and unaffectedly grace- 
ful, may be relied upon as another rule ; and especially that tlie 
common sense of the many should not lie outraged by any uncommon- 
sense of the few. In to.\’icated architecture inay be always rejected.: 
ambitious architecture niay lie at least regarded with suspicion; papei 
architecture is worthless — that in Avhich the fascinating touch of the 
draughtsman is the chief or sole source of pleasure; quaint or funny 
architecture is almost invariably a delusion, concealing the architect’s 
Avaiit of care, or want of geimiue skill. Science never jests. On the 
other side of the question, however, we ought, even in this land of 
criticism, to cherish Uberality of feeling, and, if only as matter of 
expediency in such unfavourable circiirastaiices, forbearance and modesty 
in delivering an adverse judgment. Who are tlie critics whose laugh 
has been the loudest in our day ? Not the most learned students in the 
lilimries ; not the most able craftsmen in the studios. The pen. of 
the ready Avriter in censorship, especially that of the amateur, is all too 
ready to run away Avith its master. The more Ave cultivate that 
'■enerosity of judgment AA^hicli pertains to elevated tliongiit, the sooner 
our coming canons of taste aauII come. Error on the safe side in this 
particular matter is not reluctance to admire, but miAAdllingness to blame. 
Leavdng out of account, of course, that which is imniistakably othervAuse, 
let us always bear in mind that the Avurk before us has cost its author 
pains, that his aim has been to jilease ns, and that every blade of grass, 
hoAAU'ver feeble, helps to make the sAvathe of hay.— Ed.] 
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I. — GhL'RCHes a^’-terior to St, Peter’s. 

The iufluence of the grand old style of Classical Art clung so tena- 
ciously to the soil of Italy, that it would be extremely dillicult to 
determine when the modern epoch really oommeuc‘.ed, were it not for 
the two great tests enumerated above : — First, tliat all building's of the 
modern styles are, or must at least attempt to be, copies of some more 
ancient building, or in some more ancient and obsolete style ; and, 
•secondly, that they must be the imoductiou of one individual mind, and 
of that mind only. 

Were it not for this, such buildings as San Miuiato at Florence, and 
some of the basilicas at Rome, are in fact more Classical in plan, and — • 
as their ornaments arc generally borrowed from ancient buildings— far 
more so in detail, than many of the buildings of the Eenaissance j)eriod. 
Their builders, however, were only thinking of how they might produce 
the best possible church, for their pmi^oses with the materials at their 
disposal, and not caring to glorify themselves by showing their own 


^ In the ‘History of Architecture’ Ec- 
•closiasticnT Art is treated separately fiTOM 
Secular, and, as the principal and most 
iinportant form, always took precedence 
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in tin's work in so far as Italy, Spain,' an4 


Prance are concerned ; hut, as the other 
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Een.aissanoo period, it would he pedantic 
to follow out a . division of the subject 
which has in effect ho reality. 
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foresee tlie collapse that immediatelr afterwards took jrlace, and whicdi 
forced tins art into the path where progress was impossible, and where 
their aspirations could never be fulfilled. Brunelleschi took it up at tire 
dawn of a new era, in a totally different sense from that in which its 
original designers had left it ; but, convinced that it was the greatest 
op|iortunity for his purposes which his age presented, he pursued this 
object through life with a fire and energy which can only he realised l)y 
the hot blood of the South, 

As mentioned in a former part of this work,^ there is no great 
difficulty in seeing what Arnolpho intended to do with the great octagon, 
and as little doubt but that he would have been able to co\'er the space 
with a dome, somewhat similar iiiterually to that executed by Bruuellesclii, 
but externally either entirely hid by the roof or ornamented with three 
or four tiers of galleries^ whicli would have counteracted any thrust, and 


12. Plan of Santo Spirito, Florence. Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. From Agincourt.2 

made its construction comparatively easy. It appears, however, that, in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, a less expensive or a more 
Classical form of dome w'as demanded, hut no one seemed to know 
exactly how -to set about it. Under these circumstances Brunelleschi went 
to Eome, and studied with the most intense enthusiasm not only the 
dome of the Pantheon and all the other vaults which the Eonians hiui 
left in that cityj but, becoming enamoured of his subject, lie mastered 
every detail of the style, and became familiar with every form of Eoman 
Art. . ■ ■ ' 

In the year 1420 he returned to his native city, thoroughly a Classic, 
in all that referred to Architecture ; and not only did he, after in- 
numerable complications, complete tbe great object of his life before he 
died in 1444, but; he left his fiiark on the Arelutecture of his age. 


* ‘ History of Ai'chifeoftvrfV vol,. ji. p. 200. 

* • ilisinirt; do I’Art. par los Mrinun'OPs/ v 
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His first great niiderfca'king in the new style was to complete the 
ehuroh of San Lorenzo, a large and important building in Ms native 
city, but which was considerably advanced when it fell into his hands. 
It is 2G0 ft. in 'length by 82 in width, with transepts 171 ft. from side 
to side, jSTo ohiirch can be freer from bad taste than this one; and 
there is no false eonstriiction, nor anything to offend the most fastidious. 
Where it fails is in the want of sufficient solidity and mass in the 
supporting pillars and tlie pier-arches, with reference to the load they 
have to bear ; and a consequent attenuation and poverty most fatal to 
architectural effect. Tliis church, though very similar, is on the whole 
inferior in beauty to that of Santo Spiri to, which being entirely according 
10 Brunelleschi’s design, he rvas enabled to mould it to his own fancies 



13. Section of part of Church of Santo Splrito, Florence. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. From Agincourt, 

much more completely than he could the other. This church, too, is 
rather larger, being in plan (Woodcut Ho. 12) 296 ft. long by 94 ft, 
;> in, wide, and, taking it all in all, is internally as successful an adapta- 
hion of tbe basilican type as that age presents. The design shows bow 
complete a mastery its architect had obtained at Borne over that peculiar 
form of church, not usually prevalent in Italy, except at Borne and 
Bavenna, as well as over the details of the Classical style, which are here 
used with singular elegance and purity. ffVhat is perhaps principally to 
■ be objected to in the design is the fragment of the entablature which is 
■pl^ed on each column under the springing of the pier-arches (Woodcut 
' No. 13), which in this church has not even the excuse it has in San 
j boxenzo, that it is repeated on the wall.' It is, however, worthy of 
;bein.g remarked here as the earliest instance of the use of one of the 







Alberti was led to the study of Classical Art by a totally different 
path. Being nobly born, he received the best education that the country 
could afford, and became so enamoured of the literature of the Romans 
that be adopted Latin, not only as the language in which he wrote, but 
almost as that of his conversation ; and having besides a taste for Art, 
and a mechanical turn of mind, he naturahy turned his attention to the 
restoration of the Classical style. In order to forward this, he wrote a 
Latin treatise ‘ De Re AEdifioatoria,’ which is still a text-hooh on the 
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typical forms of the Renaissance, which is, taking it all in all, perhaps 
the most fatal gift of Classic Art to modem times, as nine-tenths of the 
dilBculties and clumsinesses of the revived Art are owing to the 
introduction of this feature. The first thing the architects of the fifth 
and sixth centuries did was to abolish this fragment of an entablature, 
and place the arcli direct on the pier or pillar, where it ought to ho ; 
and the advantage of this proceeding is so self-evident that it seems 
strange that it could ever have been restored. No single feature can 
more clearly mark the dawn of coijyiiig, to the exclusion of thought, 
than its reproduction. 

Anotlier of Brunelleschi’s most admired works is the very elegant 
little octagonal church Degli Aiigeli, wliicli, besides being so small as to 


14. View of the GUTirch of St, Francesco at Rimini. From Gaily Knight’s ‘ Italian Arehitectftre.* 


be insignificant, never was fi^nished. There are several other churches 
by this architect which may have influenced the taste of his contem- 
poraries, though they have added little to his personal fame. 
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least as the exteriors are concerned, were further in admice of Ins ane 
thai! 0 veil those of BriineIleS' 'n'. . 

^ Tlie best known and most admired of these is the church of San 
hhnnceseo at nimiiii (Woodcut No. 14 ), built for liis friend Sioismondo 
AlaJutesta, wlm, besides wishing to _ erect a beautiful church, conceived 
liny })athetic idea of making it a mausoleum for those friends he had 
natliered around liim during liis lifetime, and who lie hoped might repose 
side Irv side with him after his death. It was in order to carry out this 
lutentioii tliat the sides of the church were arranged as a series of grand 

iiiclies, eacli of wliicli was to 
contain a sarcophagus of Classical 
design. The facade was never 
finished, but is quite as elegant 
and as pui-ely Classical as aiij of 
those afterwards erected by Pal- 
ladio, and in some respects in 
better style ; the wliole being in 
good taste, and the parts com- 


bined together with 


great ele- 


gance and appropriateness, be- 
sides being free from any 
anomalies either of construction 
or detail.^ 

Alberti also erected the morn 
important church of St Andrea 
at Mantua, which, though hardly 
so elegant as that last mentioned, 
is even more interesting in an 
historical point of view, as being 
the type of all those chnrclies 
which, from St. Peter’s dowm- 
wards, have been erected in Italy 
and in most parts of Europe 
Ti 1.,^ - .. . , during the last three centuries. 

■ (ilem, It IS true only in degree, either in plan or section, from the 
eai ler (Jothic churches ; but the pilasters along eacli side of the nave 
he cohered waggon vault, the form of the dome o^'er the intersection of 
it mu e and transept, 2 are all features Avdiieli are for the first time fully 
aev eloped in the positions in which we here find them, thongli we 

^ ’ llio interior waa built before it fell 
into Alberti’a handa, and is about as bad 
a specimen of the clumay Gothic of the 
Italians as can well be conceived, and a 
perfect justification to those who rejected 
that style to adopt the Classical, 


riaiiofSl AiulveaiiJ; Mantiui. From Aginconrt. 
Scale JOO feet to J inch. 


® It is said the dome was built after- 
wa,rds. It may bo so, but it was so 
evidently a part of tlie original design 
that whether erected then or not is of 
little const quenee. 
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become so paiiifnUy familiar with them afterwards. In tliis instance, 
however, thej are used with very great elegance, and ooinbined with as 
much appropriateness as it is almost possible ou conceive. The ohiirch 
^siiig pi’actically without side aisles, the pilasters, which are nsually the 
great difficulty, appear to rest against the wall, and not as if they were 
applied to make np part of a pier, as is usually the case. 

The dimensions of the clmrch (Woodcut No. lo) tare considerable, 
being 317 ft. long internally, and the nave and transepts are each 


16. Sticlion of St, Andrea, Alautua. From Agliioourt, Scale 50 feet to 1 Inch. 

53 ft. wide by 95 in height, but owing to the simphcity of the parts it 
appears even larger than it really is. The great - charm, however, is the 
beauty of its proportions, the e:^reme elegance of every part, and the 
appropriaten^s of the modes in which OlasSicki, details are used, withouL 
the least violence' or straipingi ’ ,-Host -of th'O' srCaBer ornaments have 
been painted on in qnite reochi tiines, So th^t it is not clear how many 
of them are parts of Alberta’s opigihal de^gh 4nd their principal defect 
is that they are mere secular than ecolesi^tical ip their character. This 






not destroy tUe effect of tte arcliiteoture, tliougli it detracts 
somewhat from tWr own appropriateness ; Irat, allowing for this defect, 
there is prohahly no church in Italy so entirely satisfactory as this ; 
and, considering the early date of this specimen, it is marvellous how 
Palladio and otliera could have gone so far astray with such an example 
before them. 

The exterior never was finished except the entrance front (Woodcnt 
No. 17), and that is worthy of the interior. Nothing in the style is 
grander tlian the great central arch, well supported on either side, and 
crowned by a simple unbroken pediment. The external order also 
ranges with the internal, and with the rowning member of the side 
aisles externally, so that there is no sham and no false construction : it 
is avowedly a porch, appropmte in. style and dimensions to the church 
to which it is attached. There may he a little a-wkwardness in the side 
doors of the porch not being opposite to those leading into the nave, 
hut the motive is so evident that it is not offensive. 

The eliurch of St. Sebastian, also 
at Mantua, was erected by illberti, 
by no means so ^ happy in 

□ stancmof their applying their minds 

17. Eievaiionof Carch of St. Andrea, Maintua. fresll froill the studv of tllC antique 
Scale 60 feet to 1 inch. c 4 , 

to the new form of Art, or from 
some other cause, it certainly happened that the new style was launched 
under singularly favourable circumstances ; and if it afterwai’ds strayed 
flirt] ler from the right path, it was not owing to the architects under 
whom it was inaugurated, but to circumstances which will be noted in 
die future. 

Alberti died in 1472 ; consequently both these great revivalists were 
dead, and Gothic Art had perished in Italy some time before onr 
Henry YU. ascended the throne, and more than half a century before 
the Pointed style ceased to be tlie only form of Architecture known or 
practised within these islands. 


The next architect whose works had anr marked influence on 
progress of tlie new style was Brarnante d’Urbino.^ Born in the 
in which Brunelleschi died, he seems to have inherited not 
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genius for the art, hut the same impetuosity of disposition, and, by a 
curious coincidence, was the designer, and was nearly being the builder, 
of the only dome in the world which, for size and difficulty of execiitioii, 
can rival that of his predecessor. 

Though he was the architect of several secular buildings, which will 
be mentioned hereafter, the only church wdiolly by him which now 
exists, and Avhich is recognised as remarkable, is that outside the walls at 
Lodi (showm in plan, section, and elevation, in Woodcuts Nos. 18, 19, 
20). Though neither very large nor very elaborate in its docoratioii, it 
is a very beautiful cburcli, and forms a perfect pendant to Alberti’s 
church at Mantua ,- the one being the earliest and best type of the 
Basilican, as the other is of the Domical or Bj'zantine form of the 
Eenaissance. When these tw'o w'ere finished the change from the 
Medimval to the Modern style may be said to have been coin|>leted, Mnd 
under the most favouraldc auspices. All that then remained to he done 
was gradually to invent new details to su]>ply the place of the horrowed 
Classical ones, and a new and nobler style 
might have been invented. The ojiposite 
course was pursued ; stereotyped forms only 
were tolerated, invention was discouraged, 
and the art decayed. This, however, was 
nob the fault of the earlier architects, hut 
of those who followed afterwards. 

The church at Lodi consists of a dome, 

50 ft. in diameter internally, and about 
three times that height. For external effect 
this is far from being too mueh ? and al- 
though internally it certainly is too high in 
proportion, the defect is remedied, to a very great extent, by the intro- 
duction of four semi -domes, attached to the sides of the square sup- 
porting the central dome, and which make together an apartment 
125 ft. wide by 150 in height. If these figures had been reversed it 
would have been better, but the proportion is so nearly good that the 
difference may he overlooked ; especially when we observe to what an 
extent the Gothic style had introduced a taste for height as one of the 
principal elements of architectural grandeur. It may also be remarked 
that this building is more truthful iu its construction than any Gothic 
building Ave are acquainted Avith, there being no false roof or false 
construction of any sort. The real defect of the design is that the 
ornamentation consists almost wholly of ranges of pilasters, which coA^er 
the Avails both externally and internally, and by their small size and Avaut 
of meaning detract much from what would otherwise be really a very 
beautiful design. 

Another very celebrated and more successful design of Bramante, or 
at all events of his age^. is the dome he is said to. have added to the 



18. Plan of Chnrch at Ixxli. Scale 
1 uo feet to 1 inch. 



Section of Cliurch at Lodi. Scale 60 feet to 1 inch. From Aginconrt. 


who were more artists and amateurs than architeGts. Under the pretence 
that these forms were truly Classic, they soon became fashionable, and 
were never got rid of afterwards. 

The dome of Sta. Maria is 65 ft. in diameter, to which are added 
three semicircular tribunes, smaller in proportion to tlie dome than those 
found at Lodi. Internally there are no exaggerated features to destroy 
the harmony of the parts, and the whole system of ornamentation 
employed is pleasing in detail, and appropriate to the situation where it 
is found, and only wants a little colour, which might now be applied, to 
give it a most pleasing effect. Externally, the square mass on which 



Elevation of Church at Lodi. Scale 60 feet to 1 inch. From Agiucoort. 


the crowning member. Either the circular form of the dome ought to 
have been shovTi externally, or the. straight-lined roof carried forward 
over the arcade, so as to be perpendicular over the rest of the structure. 
As it is,, the want of projection and sKadovf at this point breaks up the 
whole, and gives rise to an appearance of, weakness, the effect of w'hich 
is certainly iinpleasing. ‘ . ' ' , ■ ■. . „■ . : 

There is another small .‘circular ol?apel' by the same architect in the 
cloister of San Pietro Montorioj at Rome^ ' ,As its internal diameter is 
scarcely 15 ft., it can hardly b® -COpsitJerM Worthy of mention except 
as sho>Ying the taste of the designer) 'Completely, in its circular 
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the dome rests is liardly sufficiently relieved by the projection of the 
tribunes; though this is a far more pardonable defect than that which 
is found at St. Peter’s, and generally in the Domical churches of the 
Pteiiaissance, where the supports of the dome are so concealed by the 
body of the church as nowhere to be visible externally. In this instance 
the wdiole rises most pleasingly from the ground, and the ornamentation 
is everywhere truly constructive. Some of the details are overdone, and 
might have been simplified with advantage ; but the whole is extremely 
elegant and satisfactory. The greatest defect of the design is perhaps 
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IH'risiyle, lie had caugiit the elegance of the Classical style; but even 
tlien it is not equal either in taste or originality to his design at Lodi. 

Perhaps, however, the most celebrated building of this age is the 
facade of the Certo.sa at Pavia ; and if we are content, as the Italians 
that the facade shall be only a frontispiece, suggesting rather than 
exttressing the construction of the church behind it, this is certainly one 
of tin; most beautiful designs of the age. It was commenced in the year 
from designs prepared by Biirgognone, a Milanese artist of some 
emiiu'iice at that time, hut whose works in this instance at least show 


21- SfiDta Maria (JeUe6razie,:Mlkn. From a Photograph, 

how much more essentially he was a painter tha n an architect. They are 
thus interesting as an early instance of the danger of the practice of 
intrusting to men of the brush, works which can he executed properly 
by tho.se who have all their lives been familiar with only the chisel 
and the trowel. The facade was not, however, completed tiU very long 
aftei his death, if, indeed, it can be said to be so even now, though 
the original design does not seem to have been ever departed from. 

TJie facade 'consists of five compartments, divided vertically by 
buttresses of bold and appropriate form ; the three centre divisions 
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View of V’esteni FaifadG of the Cert >sa, near Pavia. From Koseugarten i 


tlie wants of the inhabitants at that particular period. Tlieir style 
was practically the same as that of those described above, but, being 
frequently built under the direction of men of less talent or less Icnow- 
I'^flir'^ than the architects just named, they arc generally inferior in 
d(’>^ign. haltiiig pniTifully bctivceii the two styles, and, as is usually the 
case in such e ire must an cos, selecting the defects rather than the 
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Those just clescribed— Santo Spinto at Floauice, SanF Andrea, 
Mantua, that at Lodi, and Santa Maria, Milan, with the facade of the 
Certos^i at Pavia — may be taken as types of tlie churches of the true 
Cinque-cento period, and show bow essentially, even at that early 
period, the Italian architects had got rid of all Ootbic feeling, and 
liow completely they had mastered that peculiar applicatiou of tlie 
Classical details to modern purposes Avhich formed the staple of Ai-chi- 
tectiiral Art in Europe for the succeeding three centuries, 

Tliey also show how much more thought and care the traditions 
of Medieval Art rendered it necessary that the architetTs at the dawn 
of a iicAV age should devote to their designs, tlian the Painters and 
Sculptors who assumed tlie position of arcliiteets in the following cen- 
turies were either able or thought it incumbent on them to devote to 
the elaboration 'of buildings intrusted to tlieir charge. 

IL — St. Peter’s. 

It will be perceived from the examples just quoted that all the 
elements of design Avhicli were afterwards found in the cliurehes of the 
Renaissance bad already been introduced during the fifteenth century, 
and that, if any great building of an ecclesiastical ciiaraciter wei'e after- 
wards to be erected in Italy, we could easily predicate what form it 
would almost of necessity take. 

An opportunity was not long wanting ; for the old basilica of St. 
Peter’s, built in baste, in a bad age, was fast falling to decay ; and, not- 
withstanding that it was larger than any Mediaival cathedral, it still 
was felt to be unworthy of being the principal eliurch of Europe. In 
consequence of this, Pope Nicholas V. commenced a new building, 
from the designs of Rosselinij on such a scale as would — had it been 
completed — have made it the greatest and most splendid cathedral of 
Europe, as esEentially as the Pope was then the greatest high prie^.t 
that the world had ever seen. His designs have not been prcseiwed, 
and the only part which was executed was the western tribune, which 
occupied the same place as the present one, but was ohly raised a few 
feet out of the ground when the Pope died in 1454. 

There the matter seems to have rested for more than half a cen- 
tury, and no one seems to have thought of carrying out the conception 
of Nicholas, till the project was revived, almost accidentally, by Pope 
Julius II. Tliat pontiff, having commissioned Michael Angelo^ to 
execute a splendid mausoleum to contain his ashes, on a scale so large 
that no church or hall then existing could receive it, betbought him- 
self of the tribune of Nicholas as a fit and proper place for its erection. 


* ‘ Ilistory of Architf^tare,^ vol. i. p. 3,65, 0t seq. 

* BoroT474 ; UiAfd 1563 ;. ' ' ' 



Plan of St. Peter’s as proposed, by Branwnte. From Bonanni.' No Scale. 


^ * Nuinismata Summorum PoTitifienm Terapli Vaticani fabricam imlicantia,’ fol, 
Ri)nia>, 3715. 
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The accorapwiying plan (Woodeiifc No. 2S) will explain wliat he 
proposed. Beginning on the westd the tribune of Nicholas, he 
px’oposed to place in front of it, at a distance of 275 feet to its centre, 
a dome, equal in diameter, and. siinilar in design, to that of the Pan- 
theon, only tliat he proposed to surround it externally with a peristyle 
of liillars, and to surmount it by a lantern. This was to be the central 
point of three tribunes, the one already commenced, and two others 
north -and south, at the extremities of the transepts ; a disposition 
which lias been adhered to by all subsequent architects, and now 
exists. To tlie eastward lie proposed to add a nave 400 feet each way, 
divided into three aisles, and extending to live bays in length east and 
west. In front of this vv’us to be a portico of thirty-sis pillars, arranged 
in three rows, Imt unequally spaced. Another design of his, which we 
find commemorated in some medals, has two spires on this front, and 
lietweeu tliem a portico of only six pillars. 



The foundation-stone of this great church was laid in the year 1506, 
and the works were carried on with the greatest activity during the 
following seven or eight years. On the death of Pope Julius II., in 
1513, and that of his architect in the following year, the celebrated 
Itnpliael v'as appointed to succeed him. Although that great painter 
was an accomplished architect, in tlie sense in which that term was 
tlien becoming understood, the task be was now appointed to was as 
little suited to his taste as to his abilities. xSo great bad been the haste 
of the late Pope, and so inconsiderate the zeal of his architect, that, 
though the great piers which were to support the dome had only 
l)een carried to such a height as to enable the arches to be turned 
which were to join them, they already showed signs of weakness, and 
it was evident tliey must either he rebuilt from the basement, or 
very considerably reinforced, if ever a dome was to be placed on them. 
While men were disputing what was best to be done, Eaqibael died, 
in 1520, and Baldassare PeruzzP was appointed to succeed him as 
architect. . 

Ho, fearing that the work wmuld never he completed on the scale 
originally designed, determined at once to abandon the nave of Bra- 
numte, and reduced the building to a square enclosing a Greek cross — 
Lo a design in fact similar to that of the church at Lodi (Woodcut No. 
I-'' I — only with the angles filled in with square sacristies, which were 
Lc be each surmounted by a dome of about one-third the diameter of 
the great one, being in fact the amngement then and subsequently 


Tlie ovientation of St. Peter’s is the 
;rsc of that of northern cathedrals — 
western apse wmainius; the principal 
r ; hut, as is well known, the practice 
jrtiin^ the altar in church es^^tpwavrls 
east wtis ner^r intrpduiSe^ into Italy. 


® The centre of this dome was to coin- 
cide with the central point of the apse of 
the old. cathedral, and the confessional 
beneath it was to be, and is, retained in 
this place at the present day. 

. ® Born 1481 ; died 1536. 
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mere ornament, except for the one cliainber over the entrance, from 
whidi the Ihjpe’s blessihig was to be given.^ 

Tire principal merit of his design is the ordinance of the exterior 
(Woodeufc Yo. 2o). This consists of a Doric Order, representing the 
side aisles, 0\*er this is an immense mezzanine, and over this again an 
lonii; order, with arches between. Although the fagade is so broken np 
that these ]iiirts look a little confused as distributed there, nothing can 
be grauiler tluin tlie sweep ronni the tribunes. If he had had the 
courage to set back his upper Order to tlie inner side of the aisles, as 
sliown in the diagram (Woodcut No. SO), and made it into a true 
clerestory, round tlie three circular apses and along tlie nave — thus 
g{\-iiig lii^ mezzanine a meaning, by making it represent the roof of the 
aisles on the angles and under the towers — he would have produced a 
de>igu which it would have been difficult for even the Gothic enthusiasts 
of the presi'ut day to criticise. This would also have remedied what is 



practically the principal defect of all these great domical 
clnirelies ; which is, that the dome seems to stand on, or 
lie tlirnst through, the roof. Had the clerestory been thrown 
back here, the square base of the dome would have been 
ill appearance brought down to the grotiiid-line like a 
CToth ic steeple oil the intersection of the nave and transept 
of a Medimval cathedral. The whole would then have 
risen, naturally and constructively, step by step, from the 
ground to the lantern on the top, and, with the simpler 
lines and more elegant details of Classic Art, a far more 
pure and majestic building would have been the result 
tlian any Gothic cathedral we have yet seen. If,' in 
addition to this, we take into consideration that the 
section of the clerestory was ' intended to have been at least 150 feet 
from side to ’side, while that of Cologne is only oue-tbird of that' 
dimension, and that the intersection would have been crowned liy a dome 
of such dinieusioiis that the central tower of Cologne would hardly be big 
oiiongh to he its lantern, it may easily he conceived how nearly all the 
elements of architectural sublimity were being reached. 

It does not appear that much was done towards carrying out this 
design. All Saiigallo’s time, and all the funds he could command, were 
employed, in strengthening the piers of the great dome, and in remedying 
the defects in construction introduced by his predecessors. His design, 
besides, does not seem to have met with, much favour among his con- 
temporaries, and, with the greatest opposition from Michael Angelo, 
whose criticism was “ that it was broken into too many parts, and with 


26. Diagram sug- 
gesting arrange- 
ment of aisles in 
Satigallo’B eleva- 
tion. 


lU usually iuteri sting to 0. Wren selected principally for imitation 
ivn hereafter ; iuttsmuch. in his o'wn first and favourite design for 
asfhe ftaiuirewht'eb Sir St. Paul’s. 
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an infinity of coliinms would convey the idea of a Gothic building rather 
tlian of an aiiti(|ne or Classical one ; ” ^ a remark that conveys only too 
exactly tlie feelings of that age, though it would hardly be considered its 
worst condemnation at the present day, nor does it appear justified by a 
study of the design. 

At Sangalio’s death, in 1540, the control of the works fell into the 
hands of Micliael Angelo ; and althougli he did not and could not alter 
either the plan or general arrangement of his predecessors to any 
material extent, he determined at once to restrict the church to the form 
of a (hxedc cross, as ])ro])osed by Pernzzi and Rapbael, and be left every- 
wliere tlie impress of his giant band npon it. It is to liira tliat we owe 
certainly the form of the dome, and probably the ordinance of the whole 


of tlie extei’ior. 

In spite of intrigues and changes in the administration, this great 
inan persevered in an undertaking' in which his lieart and his honour 
were engaged ; and at his death, in had, like Brunelleschi his 

great predecessor in doinc-bnilding, the satisfaction of seeing his dome 
pi’actically completed ; and he left so complete a model of the lantern, 
whicli was all that remained unfinished, that it was afterwards completed 
exactly as he had designed it. The only part of his design which he 
left unfinished was the eastern portico. This he proposed should be a 
portico of ten pilhirs standing free, about one diameter distant from the 
front of tlie facade, and four pillars in the centre, the same distance in 
front of these. There would have been great difficulty in constructing 
such a portico with an “Order” exceeding 100 ft. in height ; and it is 
feared it would liave lost much of its dignity by the wall against Avliich 
it was to be placed being cut up, by niches and windows, to the extent 
to which Michael Angelo proposed .should be done. Fontana, ^ after his 
death, proposed to reduce the back range of jiillars to eight, leaving the 
front four ; and made some other alterations which were far fi’oin 
imiirovements. Nothing was done to carry out eitbei’ design, and during 
the pontificate of Paul V. it was suggested that the portico should be' 
carried forward to where the front now is, and a nave inserted between 
them, restoring the building to the form of a Latin cross, as originally 
suggested by Bramaiite. 

This idea was finally carried into effect by Carlo Maderno,® a very 
second-class architect, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, only 
that ho was afraid to attempt a portico of free-standing columns, and 
plastered his against the wall, as they now stand. The annexed plan 
(Woodcut No. 27) represents the building as it now exists. The work 
of Maderno is distinguished by a different tint from that of Michael 
Angelo ; and the plan of the whole Basilica is also shown in outline, 


’ Milizia, Antonio gangallo.’ * Born 1543; died 1007. 

; : A-fy »B,9ml656; died 1G29. 
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28. E'evjtion of the Western Apse of St. PHer’a. Scale 100 feet to 1 Ineh, or half the usual 
scale for elevations. 

in order that their relative dimensians and positions may be under- 
stood. 

About the year 1661 Bernini^ added the piazza, with its circular 
porticoes and fountains, thus completing, as we now see it, a building 
which had been commenced more than a century and a half before 
that time, and which, with all its faults, is not only the largest but' 
the most magnificent temple ever raised by Christians in honour of 


n&mes more 
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29, East Front of St. Peter’s. From a Photograph. 

design. Money was supplied without stint, and all Europe was in- 
terested in its completion. The best of building-stones were available 
on the spot, and the most precious marbles were employed in its 
decoration. Painting, sculpture, mosaics, whatever could add to uts 
richness or illustrate its uses, were all supplied by the best artists, 
and now exist in more profusion than in any other church ; yet, with 
all this, St. Peter’s is a failure, and has not even a single defender 
among the architectural critics of Europe. 

Externally, the triapsal arrangement o^ three great tribunes at the 
west end, accentuated by square masses between in the angles, and 
surmounted : by such a dome as that of St. Peter’s, ought to be the 
most beautiful that can well be conceived ; but its effect is dreadfully 
marred by the only ornament being a gigantic Order of Oorinthian 
pilasters, 108 ft. in height from the base to the top of the cornice, and 
surmounted by an attic of 39 ft., and with a podium or basement of 
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lo ft., making up a wall 162 ft. in lieiglit (Woodcnt Nc. 28). Tlie^e 
Oorintliiaii pilasters, spaced irregularly, are repeated all round tlie 
cliurch, without even being varied by becoming three-quarter eoluinns, 
evceqit in the eastern I’agade, which cannot be seen in conjunction wiih 
the rest of the church. They are consequently iinnieaning- to the last 
degree. A Doric or Ionic pilaster is never so offensive ; the capital is 
so nniinportant in these that the pilaster becomes a inere panelling or 
buttress to the wall ; but the great acanthus-leaves of the Corintliian 
order, neariy 7 ft. in height, challenge attention everpvliere ; and 
when it is found that they Inwe really no work to do, and are mere 
useless ornament, our sense of propriety is offended. Betvreen these 
pilasters there are always at least two storeys of window.s, tlie dressings 
of which are generally in the most obtrusive and worst taste ; and 
there is still a third storey in the attic, all whicli added together 
make ns feel nmch more inclined to think that the architect has been 
designing a palace of several storeys on a gigantic scale, and trying 
to give it dignity by making it look like a teinjile, rather than tliat 
what we see before us is i-eally a great basilican hall degraded by 
the adoption of palatial architecture. "We know in fact that there is 
falsehood soineAvhere, and are at a loss to know in winch direction it 
lies, or hy what standard of taste to judge the culprit. 

In itself the dome is a very heantiful structure, both intei-nally 
and externally ; taldng it altogether, perhaps the very best that has 
yet been constructed. Externally, its effect is in a great measure lost, 
from its being placed in the centre of a great flat roof, so that its 
lower part can nowhere be properly seen except at a distance; and 
it nowhere groups symmetrically with the rest of the arcin’ teetnre 
(Woodcut No. 29). The lengthening of the nave has added to tin’s 
defect, hut hardly to any considerable extent, as the ground falls too 
rapidly towards the Tiber to have allowed its base ever to be seen in 
front ; and cutting the Gordian knot by hiding it altogether was 
perhaps the best thing that could have been done. 

It is the same defect of the introduction of an order in eveiy 
respect disproportioned to the size of the interior that destroys the 
proportions of the whole, An order 100 ft. in height is by no means 
excessive under a dome 333 ft. high intemally •, and consequently the 
temptation to use it in the particular position was so obvious, that, if 
the interior was to be Classical, it was almost impossible to resist 
it ; besides, it was there in perfect proportion. When, however, the 
same order came to be carried round all the tribunes, and down 
the nave, where the whole height was only 143 ft., the disproportion 
became apparent, and not only dwarfed evorythiug neai’ it, but neces- 
sitated the exaggeration • of every detail and every oniaraent, to such, 
an extent as to give an air ;of .coarseness mid' vulgarity to the whole, 
to an extent hardly to be found- in, any other Renaissance building. 
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It is probable that tbe iiitroduction of this gigantic order in the 
interior ia due to Bramante, as it was adopted by Sangallo, who, 
f rom his treatment of the exterior, could not have approved of it. Had 
the former carried it out, it is evident from his plan that^ he would 
have corrected its defects very considerably. Instead of the four great 
arches, each 40 ft. wide, with his monster pilasters between each, 
with which Maderno disfigured the nave, Bramante proposed five 
arciies with slighter pier's, and might have introduced six with good 
elfeet. A Uothic architect would have employed nine or ten in the 
.same space, and a Classic ai'chitect sixteen or eighteen pillar’s. This 
last was, in fact, tire only mode by which the whole irrterior could be 
brmiglit into harmony and good taste; but the difficulties of their 
emphiymcnt were so great that we are hardly surprised that the 
architect shrunk from the attempt to introduce them. In the first 




place, the stone used for the exterior— which was the best available— 
is so coarse-grained as to be wholly unsnited for internal purposes, 
a.nd must, if thus used, have been covered with plaster and pairrted 
in imitation of marble or sorrre other material. No marble or stone 
capable of receiving a polish was available in such masses as were 
retjuired for pillars nearly 10 ft. in diameter. It is true that, if fluted 
and covered with a fine coating of plaster, mere gilding, with 
a slight tint of colour, would have been both in good taste and 
appropriate, though wanting in that grandeur which the employment 
of a true and precious material alone can convey.^ 

Supposing this difficulty of material got over, those of construction 
were still greater. It would have required immense blocks of stone 
to form the entablature, and these must have been fitted with great 
skill and nicety to obtain the solidity requisite to support the vault, 
and they would even then hardly lend any assistance to the piers of 
the great dome. These, it is true, are so massive they ought not to 
require if ; but the paintem who erected the churcli were sucli bad 
architects that the temptation could not be resisted to employ arches 
to abut the piers and give them that stability wliich their slovenly 
constiaiction made necessary. : 

It was, in all probability, these constructive difficulties that forced 
on the architects of St. Peter’s the present inartistic arrangements of 
tlie interior ; but the one thing that would have given meaning to 
the pilasters now existing about bhe piers of the dome, where they 
are perfectly in place, would have been to suggest that they were the 
reflex of pillars that were doing the work elsewhere. Besides this, 
the perspective through a forest of sixty-four, or rather ninety-six, 
great Corinthian pillars — ^two or three rows of sixteen on each side of 
the na^^e— SO ft. Hgh, must have, be&n-the finest thing attempted 

' i |UasteTCUiidev tbe dome and all round, the interior of the clmroh 

^.,1.1,1., .,1 eoarsel7 painted in imitation of marble. 
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since tlie Great Palace at Karnac, and might Irave surpassed in l>eanty 
and grandeur even that majestic hall. 

The vaults themselves are of great beauty, and free from most of 
the defects of the architecture that supports them, and so is the intei-ior 
of the dome, except that it is so lofty that it dwarfs the rest, and it is 
painful to loolv up at it. Had it sprung from a little above the main 
cornice of the pendentives, it wmuld have looked much larger in itself, 
and have increased the apparent vastness of the church to a very 
considerable extent. 

Another difficulty arising from the gigantic size of the internal 
Order as now used is, that it required a correspondiug exaggeration in 
every detail of the church. The Baldacchiuo, for instance, over the altar, 
rises to 100 ft. in height, and has an Order (12 ft. high ; hut with even 
these dimensions it is hardly tall enough for its situation. But it is 
even worse with the sculptured details. The figures that fill the 
spandrils of the pier arches throughout the church would, h’ standing 
upright, he 20 ft. in height. The first impression they produce on 
looking at them is, that they are little more than life-size ; and the 
scale they consequently give to the huilding is that it is less than half 
the size it really is. ■ When the mind has grasped their real dimensions, 
this feeling is succeeded by one almost of terror, lest they should fall 
out of their places, the support seems so inadequate to such masses ; 
and, what is worse, by that painful sense of vulgarity which is the 
inevitahle result of all such exaggerations. The excessive dimension 
given to the Order internally is, in fact, the keynote to all the defects 
which are now noticed in the interior of this churchj and these are not 
redeemed hy the dignity that would have been given to the interior 
had the order been used as a true columnar order in any pait of the 
church. 

No church in Europe possesses so noble an atrium as is formed 
by the great semicircular colonnades which Bernini added in front of 
St. Peter’s. These are 650 ft. across ; hut their effect is very much 
marred by their being joined to the church by two galleries, 306 ft. 
long, sloping outwards as they approach the church. These last are in 
consequence scarcely seen in the first approach, so that the colonnades 
appear to be in contact with the church itself, and its size is diminished 
hy the apparent juxtaposition, without the device adding to the di- 
mensions of the Order of the atrium. Had they been made to slope 
inwards, there would have been a false perspective tliat would have 
added considerably to the optical dimensions of both ; but either 
would have been wrong, as all theatrical tricks are in true arcl)ii^x;fcu.re. 
The only true plan was to make them parallel to one another, and at 
right angles to the church, when each part would have taken its proper 
place, and each appeared in its true relative dimensions. 
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Section of St. Peter's. Reduced from Bonanni by Rosengarten. 


is one of the saddest, but at the same time one of the most instructive, 
fxiimjiles in the whole history of Architecture.., It is sad to think the 
^\ ofld's greatest opportunity should have been so throAvn away, because 
this building happened to be undertaken at a time wlien Architecture 
v'as in a state of transition, and when painters and amateurs were 


alloMod to try experiments in an art of which they had not acquired 

i:-:. .. .. : 





defects are apparent to every eye, and which challeng-es onr adinii’a- 
tion principally from its size and the richness of its oniarnentaiion. 
The result has been a building whicdi pretends to be Classical, but 
which is essentially Gothic. It jiarades everywhere its Classical details, 
but the mode in which they are applied is so essentially lledimval, 
that nobody is deceived. We have two antagonistic principles warring 
for the mastery — the one Ohristian and real, the other sentimental and 
false; and, in spite of all the talent bestowed upon it, it ninst be 
admitted that the result is a failure. It is a failure, in the firat place, 
because its details are all designed on so gigantic a scale as to dwarf 
the biiildingv and prevent its real dimensions ever being appreciated. 
It fails even more because these details are not, except under the dome, 
even apparently constructive. In almost every part, they are seen to 
be merely applied for the Kike of ornament, and more often to conceal 
than to accentuate the true construction. The pilasters, both externally 
and internally, though the leading features, seldom accord — never on 
the exterior— with the tiers of windows or niches between them; and 
the unmeaning attic that crowns the Order is in itself suHiciout, in a 
church, to throw the w'hole out of keeping.; Kowhere, in fact, except 
in the dome and the vaults, is there truth of either construction or 
ornamentation ; and these elements, in consequence, interfere with one 
another, to an extent which is probably more striking here tlian it is 
elsewhere, from the scale on which: it is carried out, but is in reality 
as fatal to other buildings, which will be alluded to hereafter. 

notwithstanding all this, there is a: simplicity and grandeur about 
the great vault of the nave, which goes far to redeem the had taste of 
the arches which support it ; and the. four great vaults of the Ila^'e, 
transepts, and choir, each 80 ft. in span and 150 ft. in height, opening 
. into a dome of the dimensions and beauty of proportion of that of St. 
■Peter’s form together one of the most sublime arcbiteotural concep- 
tions that the -world has yet seen. There, is a poetry, too, in the ever- 
varying perspective that is affoided by the iuterseebions of the great 
vaults with those of the aisles thaf surround the piers of the dome, 
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Eacli of these aisles is 400 ft. iii length, and 50 ft. in width, and 75 in 
height, each quadrant, in fact, equal in diniension to those of the nave 
of a Gothic cathedral, and with inore pleasing proportions. These, 
with the dome and naves, open up vistas unsurpassed for beauty and 
variety by those of anywhere else. Had the church been restricted to 
the Greek cross, as Michael Angelo wislied it to l)e, Ave Avould not have 
lieen offended by the faults of the iiaA^e, and its interior might have 
been considered architectnrally, as well as from its richness and dimen- 
sions, wortliy of being the principal temple of the Christian religion. 
The truth is that, in spite of all its errors in detail, St. Peter’s possesses 
ill a pre-eminent degree two of the principal elements of architectural 
grandeur, and these to such an extent as to have rendered a failure, 
internally at least, very difficult. Externally the size of the pilasters 
and the disposition of the parts is such as to detract most painfully 
fi-oiii the real dimen.sions, hut it is impossible to enter the interior 
Avithoiit being awe-struck at the vastness of the area which is unap- 
proaclied by tliat of any stone building in the ivorld ; while at the 
same time the mind is perfectly satisfied with the more than sufficient 


stability of the Avhole. The great piers of the dome are practically 
solid towers of masonry sixty feet square,^ and look as if they could 
suppoi-t ten times the mass placed upon them ; and all the other parts 
display an equal superfluity of strength. With such dimensions as the 
interior of St. Peter’s possesses, and such massiveness aided by a 
pleasing proportion, of the parts among themselves, it would have been 
difficult to design any details that would destroy the mirivallcd 
grandeur of its effect. It thus happens that in spite of all its faults 
of detail, the interior of St. Peter’s approaches more nearly to the 
sublime in architectural effect than any other Avhich the hand of iilan 
has executed. Its one rival is the Hall at Karnac ; but, except in 
propriety of detail, even that must yield the palm to the Eoman 
basilica. St. Sophia at Constantinople is more beautiful in many 
respects, but it has neither the dimensions nor the massiveness which 
are reipiired to compete Avith St. Peter’s in siihliniifcy of effect. 

[Is St. Peter’s “ a Failure ” ? Some of the author’s criticisms 
of this dtef iWeiivre of the Renaissance may surely be ackuoAvledged to 
be iiiadveitently Avanting in respect for extraordinary effort. There 
have been certain undertakings, from the ToAver of Babel doAViiAvards, 



ill ^vhi(‘ll vanltiiig aiiiliitioii 1ms o’erleaped the siddie, for t!w; .-iuiple 
reason that man with all his aniliitlon c-irmofc add a enhit to Ids staturts 
— except bj getting- on stilts and prohahlv stnmhiing. Wiietlier he is 
baking bread or governing an empire, whether threading a needle or 
building St. Peter’s, a man is a thing from live to six fcet long, niid 
his days are few and full of troiihle. By no iiiean.s nnfrei|ueiitly lie 
spoils the loaf, and misses the needle’s eye ; he is invariably a-onshlered 
to govern the empire badly — that is to say, not so well as his critic 
would have done it : and, when lie huilds St. Peter’s, nf course he 
- fails.” But is not failure glorified hy the attem]it. ? HiiuKfiii/ni rs/ 
(•rre(/-f‘ ; humanity and “failure” have run together ever sinct', the 
world began. Think of this thing live and a. half feet ham-, and nf 
wluiL it has the courage to try to do ! Better, surely, to have tried and 
“failed.” than ne\-er to have tried at all ! 

The merits of St. Peter’s turn upon the prodigious majeslvnf the 
conception. Those who look at it now are still beings of the same 
dimiiintive size that has lieeii speeilied; and if tlieir swelling imagiuaiion 
sontetimes forgets this circinnstanec, they ought to he reminded of it. 
Btl modern architeotm-al drawings it is a very good enstoin to repi'esent 
(he human ligure holding up a ten-foot rod as a reminder of tlui scale ; 
let ns suppose the vergers in St. Peter’s to he instrneti'd to carry some 
corresponding instrnnient of admonition. The well-worn im*ident at the 
Egyptian banquet, where the slave warns Pharaoh that he is moi-tal, 
miglit serve also to warn the observant British tourist in St. Peter’s that 
the “failnre,” the “air of coarseness and vulgarity,” the “exaggeration 
of every detail,” and so forth, arc hut the simple elements of that 
partienlar foj-m in which the inevitable “emtre” must check tlie 
moral courage of mankind, when they gird up their little loins for 
a very big thing. The big pulls away from the heautiful, and there 
must he a compromise. Therefore let the reader not forget to put a.s 
much emphasis upon our shrewd and outspoaen author’s praise of St. 
Peter’s as upon his dispraise, and perhaj^ a little more. Criticism of 
the detail aesthetically is an exercise for the student’s individual 
judgment ; and its success Avill depend upon his personal competency ; 
the great basilica is not a fit object-lesson for hegimicrs : forcible 
feebleness, it must also be remembered, is an accusation very commonly 
brought against the artistic work of the sunny south, by critics fi-om the 
north ; hut what onr author says at the end of his observations he Says 
well : — “ In spite of all its faults of detail, the interior of St. Better’s 
approaches more nearly to the sublime in architectural effect than any 
other wliich the hand of man has exGcuted.’’~ED.}’ , 



III.-— Ghueches subsequent to St. Petee’s. 


The cliin’cli of San Giovanni Laterano ranks next in importance to 
St. Peter’s among the churches of Rome ; and next in size, if we omit 
the old basilica of St. Paul’s, burnt dowm in 1823. Having been erected 
as lately as the tenth century, as a five-aisled basilica, it does not seem 
to have been in so decayed a state as to necessitate its being entirely 
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31. View of the lateral Porch of San GiovaTini Latprano. From Letarouilly.r 

rebuilt, as w'as the case with St. Peter’s ; hut it has' been so encrusted 
wiili. modern additions, that it requires the keen eye of an antiquary to 
d(.‘U'Ct the ancient framework that underlies the modern accretions. 

The first important addition that was made was that of a portico to 
ihe northern transept, by, Domenico Fontana,^ in l.'idd (Woodcut Ho. 
31). It consists of five arcades of the Doric order below, surmoimieil 


^ ' ‘Efliflces de Borne Modern e,’ fo], Paris, 1840. 
* Born 1543 ; died 1607, 
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eries of the Oorintliiaii oi-der ahove. Therq is notiiin^ 
or ongmal in the design, being a mere iiiodiiication of 
nts of the old ampliitheatre ; hut it is elegant and in 
d, if we are prepared to forego all evidence of blionglit. 
mark the feelings of the age, there is no fault to Snd 
)roportions are good, its details elegant, and its desiun 


Principal Facade of the Clmroh of San Oiovannt Laterano. From Latarouilly. 


appropriate to the purposes to which it is applied. In an ago which 
was enamoured with Olassical forms, it must have appeared a tjjie of 
High Art. Even if its architect was , not as enthusiastic a Hevivalist 
as his employers, he must -at all' ewente haire been' content with the 
amount of fame he attained- with so little efpenditure of ,'thouglit. 
Though this porch may -hot exhibit . thC %hesi quality of design,'" its 
architect deserves great 'Cteditj-A^aidering the age in which he lived, 
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arur iidbering so strictly to the Classical forms lie was trying to 
ennilate. 

Tlie principal front of the church retained its primitive simplicity 
for moj'e than a century and a- half after that time, when the present 
faipide was added to it hy Alessandro Galilei^ in, 1734 (Woodcut 
No. 321 ; and, considering the age when it was built, it too must be 
considered a model of good taste and propriety, more especially if we 
look inside the church and see with what frightfully bad taste it 
had been disiigured by Borromini in IfiOO, That probably was the 
worst period of Roman Art, and it was with something like a return 
to a more correct appreciation of the Classic styles that Galilei’s 
fiupcidc was designed. It was no doubt a mistake to place the principal 
Order on such high pedestals ; and the usual excuse for this arrauge- 
meiit was wanting here; for the secondary Order is so small as to be 
merely an oruameiit to the windows and openings, and does not com- 
pete in any way with tlie main features. The balustrade on the top 
is too higli, and the figures it supports too large; but it is, on the 
whole, a picturesque and imposing piece of architectural decoration, 
with more ingenuity and more feeling than almost any other Italian 
design of its age ; and, considering that it was essential that there 
should he an upper gallery, from which the Pope might deliver his 
blessing, some of its defects could with difficulty have been avoided. 

The same firchiteet designed, the Corsini Chapel attached to this 
church ; and, though a little overdone in ornament, the design is well 
imderstooci and appropriate, and is in singularly good taste and elegant, 
when viewed in conjunction with the capricious interior of the church 
to which it is attached. 

IV. — Domical Chueohes. 

The admiration excited by the great domical creations of Brmel- 
leschi and Michael Angelo fixed that form as the fashionable one in 
Italy ; and no great church was afterwards erected in which the dome 
does not form a prominent feature in the design. In some instances the 
dome or domes were the church. 

One of the best known examples of this is the Santa Maria della 
Salute, on the Grand Canal at Venice, hnilt hy Baldassarc Longhena" 
in 1G32, according to a decree of the Senate, as a votive offering to the 
Virgin for having stayed the plague which devastated the city in 
1G30. Considering the age in which it was erected, it is singularly 
pure, and it is well adapted to its site, showing its principal fa 9 ade to 
the Grand Canal, while its two domes and two bell-towers group most 
phiasingly in every point of view from which Venice can be entered on 
that side. Externally it is open to the criticism of being rather over- 

’ Born 1691 ; dud 1737. . ® Born 1G02; died 1682. 
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loader witli deeoratkai ; kit tboTO is very little, of even tliis that is 
immeanmg, or put there inerelj for the safe of omnmeiit. Tliongl! it 
certainly is a defect, yet, takiug it altogether there are few biiildings of 
its class in Italy whose exterior is so satishietory as tin's one is. 
Internally the great doino is only 05 ft. in diameter, but it is surrounded 
by an aisle, or rather ].)v eight side chapels 

opening into it throngh the eight great | | | 

pier arches ; inaking tlie wliole floor of 
this, which is practically tlie nave of the 

odinrcli, 107 ft. in, diameter. One of k P 

these side clnipels is magnified into a 

dome, 42 ft. in diameter, with two semi- ^ 

domes, forming the choir, and heyond 

tliis is a small square cliapel .* an arrange- '-A 

inent which is altogether funlty arid very P li it 

unpleasing. As von enter the main door, 

the great arches of the dome being all ^ 

equal to one another, no one of them 

indicates the position of the choir ; and w ^ 

in mo vhig about, it requires some time to i-; '’- - 
discover where the eutrauce and where 

the sauotnai’Y are placed. Besides this, 33- T’h" »*■ cimrch (leiia saiut.* /it Venice. 

. « , 1 Settle U)U ft, to 1 111 . tn iuj 1 icDgimru. 

going from a larger dome to a smaller — 

from greater splendour to less — ought always to he avoided. Iti fact, if 
the church were turned round, and the altar placed where the entrance 
is, it would be a far more satisfactory building. As it is, uciLher the 
beauty of the material of which it is built, nor the elegance of its details, 
can redeem the radical defects of its internal design, which destroy whaii 
otherwise might be considered a very beautiful church. 

The church of San Simone Minore, also in the Grand Canals is a 
building very similar in plan, but open to exactly the opposite criticism 
of being too simple. The church itself, as seen from the canal, is a 
plain circular mass, surmounted by an enormous dome 56 ft. in dia- 
meter internally, which utterly crushes what is one of the most beautiful 
Corinthian porticoes of this or any other modern building. It is har- 
monious in proportion, and singularly bold in its features, from the 
strength of the stjuare pillars that support its angles ; while, generally 
a beauty of detail and arrangement characterises every part of its 
design. 

As an example how had it is possible for a design of this sort to be 
ithout having any faults which it is easy to lay hold of, we may take 
much-praised church of the Garignanp, at Genoa, It was built by 
Alessid one of the moat celebrated ainhitoct^i of Italy, the friend 

,g,- vCih'- '- -h- 
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View of the Doguna and Cimrch della Salnte, Venice. From Canaletti 
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35. Elevation of princiinU Fafado of the Church of Carigrwno at Genoji. Frfnu Gauthier.t 


tliG presont day should be content to repeat praise which, thou<rh excus- 
able at the time it was erected, is intolerable when the principles of 
the art are better understood ; for it would be difficult in all Italy, or 
indeed in any other country, to find a church so utterly devoid of beauty, 
either in design or in detail, as this one is. Its situation, it is true, is 
very grand, and it groups in consequence well with the city it crowns ; 
but all this only makes more apparent the fault of the architect, who 
misapplied so grand an opportunity in so discreditable a manner. 

One of the least objectionable domical churches of Italy is the 
Superga, near Turin, built by Ivara, in fulfilment of a vow made by 
Victor Amadeus at the siege of Turin, in 170(5. Its dome is little more 
than 60 ft. in diameter, resting on an octagon, with a boldly project- 
ing portico of four Corinthian columns in front over the entrance, and 
is joined to a cloister behind. This is very cleverly arranged, so as 
to give size and importance to what otherwise would bo a small 
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(iliiirt'.h ; but ill doing this the church and the convent are so mixed 
lip together that it is difficulfc to tell where one begins and the other 
ends ; and, as is too frequently the case with these buildings, the false- 
hood is so apparent that both parts suffer. 

One of the last, though it must also be confessed one of the very 
worst, examples of a domical church in Italy, is that of San Carlo at 
Milan, the foundation of which was laid as lately as l^dS. The archi- 
tect of the bnilding- was the same Amati who so strangely disfigured 
the fagade of the cathedral of the same city in Napoleon’s time. The 
building deserves the careful study of every architect, inasmuch as, 
copying the best models, using the correctest details and the most 
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costly materials, the designer has managed to produce one of the most 


Church of San Carlo at Milan. From a Photograph. 


nnsatisfactory buildings in Europe. Internally it is meant to be a 
eoiiy of the Pantlieon at Rome, this being 105 ft. in diameter and lio in 
beigiit ; bub, instead of the sublimity of tbo one great eye of the dome, 
there is in the Milanese example only an insigniffcant lanttrii, and 
light is introduced tlirougli tlie walls by mea,n-looking’ windows, 
scattered bore and there round the bnilding, and in two storeys. 
Nobwitbstundiiig tliat it possesses internally twenty-two monolithic 
columns of beautiful Baveno marble, and some good senljiture. tlic 
whole is thin, moan, and cold, to an extent seldom found anywhei-e 
else. 

Externally the design is as bad. A portico of thirty-six Corinthian 
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Eacli of these is a raoiiolith of marble 9 ft. in circumference, and tlie 
capitals and entablature are faultless ; but the central portico is crushed 
into insig'nificance by the dome of the church, which rises, like a great 
dish-cover, behind it; and the wings are destroyed by having houses 
built behind them, with three storeys of wundows under the porticoes 
and three more above them, so arranged as to compete with, and as far 
as possible destroy, any little dignity the dome itself might possess. 

However painful the coarseness and vulgarity of Alessi and Ivara 
may have been, their works are after all preferable to tlie tame and un- 
meaning Classicality of such a design as this, and which, unfortunately, 
is found also in Ganova’s church at Possagno, and is but too charac- 
teristic, not only of the architecture, but of all the Arts in Italy at the 
present day. 

So enamoured were the Italians with their success in the einploy- 
raent of the dome, that all their great churches of the Eenaissance 
partake more or le.ss of this quasi-Byzantine type. Not only did it 
afford space and give dignity to the interior, but it gave to these build- 
ings externally an elevation wliicli their architects were otherwise 
unable to supply. We, who are familiar with the northern G-othic of 
the Middle Ages, know how gracefully the spire was fitted to the church 
in every position ; either as growing out of the intersection of the nave 
and transepts, or as twin guardians of the portal of the cathedral or 
minster, or as the single heavenward-pointing feature of the western 
front of the parish church. But the Italians knew nothing of this. In 
nine cases out of ten their campaniles were detached from the edifices to 
wdiich they belonged, or, if joined to them, it was never as an integral 
or essential part of the d,esign ; and so far from giving height and 
dignity to the whole, it only tended to dwarf the church, and did this 
at the expense of its own elevation. The dome, on the other hand, did 
for the Italian church wliat the spire did for the Gothic. It not only 
marked the sacred character of the edifice externally, but it raised id 
well above the houses, and added that elevation which, in towns at 
least, is so indispensable to architectural dignity. 

y. — B asilican Ojiurches— Exteeioes. 

As most of the Italian churches were situated in the streets of 
towns, wliere only the enti'ance fagades are exposed, it was to tlicTii 
that the attention of the architects was principally directed, and, not 
knowing the art of using the steeple to give dignity to these, they 
tried by richness of ornament to cover the defects of the design. 

On this side of the Alps the parish church almost always stands 
free in its churchyard, the cathedral in its close, and every side of 
tliese buildings is consequently seeh 5 Sd'-that it-.beeomes necessary to 
make evejy part ornamental, and fin most cases the east end and the 
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Churcli of San Zaccana, Venice. From a Pliotograph. 


flanks are as carefully designed, and sometimes even more ’beantifnl, 
tluiTi the fagade itself. In Italy it is hardly possible to quote a single 
instance in Avliich, during the Eenaissance period, either the apse or 
the flanks of an ordinary basilican church a]*e treated ornamentally. 
All the art is lavished on the fagadc, and, in eoiisequence of its not 
being returned along the sides, the whole design has, far too generally, 
an air of untruthfulness, and a want of completeness, which is often 
very offensive. 

One of the finest of the early fagades of Italy is that of, San Zac- 
caria at Yenice. The church was commenced in 1146, and internally 


shows Pointed arches and other peculiarities of that date. The faghde 


,s to have been completed about 1515, and though not so sj; 
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as that of the Certosa at Pavia (Woodcut No. 22) and some of the 
more elaborate designs of the previous centurj, it is not only purer in 
detail, but reproduces more coiTectly the internal arrangements of the 
church. Though its dimensions are not greater than those of an ordi- 
nary Palladian front, the number and smallness of the parts mate it 
appear infinitely larger, and, all the Classical details being merely 
subordinate ornaments, there is no falsehood or incongruity anywhere ; 
while, the practical constructive lines being preserved, the whole has a 
unity and dignity we miss so generally in subsequent buildings. Its 
greatest defect is perhaps , 

the circular form given to 
the pediment of the central 
and side aisles, which does 
not in this instance express 
the form of the roof. The 
curvilinear roof is, however, 
by no means unusual in 
Venice, and in the nearly 
contemporary church of 
Sta. Maria dei Miracoli 
(1480-89) the circular roof 
still exists, and the fapade 
is surmounted by a semi- 
circular gable like this, but 
there following the exact 
lines of the roof, and in the 
School of St. Mark’s and 
many other buildings this 
form is also found ; so 
that, though it may appear 
somewhat unusual and 
strange to us, it was 
familiar to the Venetians 
of that day. They, in fact, 
borrowed it with so many 
other features of their Art 
from the Byzantines, with 

whom it had always been in use, and represented correctly the exterior 
of their vaults. But a fiu’ther excuse for its introduction here is, tliat, 
as the design of these fa 5 ades in Italy is never returned along the sides, 
the roofs form no part of the composition, and their form wns 
consequently generally neglected. ;■ 

One of the first , difficulties v^^^ich the .-architeots encountered in 
using the Orders was. to express thq existeuoe- of* side aisles as a 
part of the design. The most obvious • way iVas to make the facade 


Church of the Redentoro. Reduced from Cicoguara by 
Rysengarten, 




39. Church of San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice. From Cicognara. 
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in two storeys, as was very generally clone on this side of the Alps, 
and by the Jesuits everywhere, and as had been ah’eady suggested 
by Alberti at Rimini (Woodcut No. 14) in the hfteeutli century. It 
was, however, felt by the architects of the following epoch that this 
wAs sacriliciug the great central aisle to the subordinate parts of the 
church, and suggesting two storeys, when in fact there w^as only one. 
The difficulty wais boldly met by Palladio, in the fagade he added to the 
Church of San Francesco della Yigna at Venice, which is one of his 
most admired compositions; but the great Order so completely 
overpowers the smaller, that the result is almost as unpleasing as 
in St. Peter’s at Rome. Nearly the same thing is observable in the 
church of the Redentore ; but in this iiistanee, there being j>ractically 
no side aisles to the church, the little lean-tos on each . side do not 
obtrude themselves to the same extent, and may be practically dis- 
regarded ; so that the design as seen directly in front is confined to the 

four pillars of the portico,, 
and the Order belonging 
to the entrance, wdiich is 
also that of the side aisles. 
When, howover, the flanks 
of this churcli are seen 
ill conjunction Avith the 
fapade, the defects of the 
design are painfully mani- 
fest, and the incongruity 
of the two Orders becomes 
everywhere apparent. In 
order to avoid these de- 
fects, Palladio hit upon 
the expedient so much 
admired in his celebrated 
church of San Giorgio 
Maggiore in the same city. By placing the larger Order on 
pedestals, and bringing the subordinate Order down to the floor-line, 
he rendered the disproportion between them so much less glaring that 
the effect is certainly as pleasing as it can well be expected to be. 
The real fact is, hoAvever, everyAvhere apparent, that the Orders are 
intractable for purposes they were never designed to subserve; and 
when an architect is bound to use only pillars of ten diameters, and to 
use those for all the purposes of internal and external decoration, he 
has forged fetters for himself from which no ingenuity has yet been 
al)le to set him. free. 

Unfortunately for the Arts of Italy at tliis age, the influence of 
Michael Angelo was supreme, and continued so during the Avhole of the 
sLvtcenlh century. E\en Raphael, his great rival, seems to have bowed 
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to it, and, if lie had lived twenty years longer, would prohnbly liave 
been obliged to paint the meek Saviour of the Christians as a Hercules, 
and the Vh-gin as an Amazon, in order to keep pace ivith the taste of 
the day. Though Palladio’s was a far gentler and more elegant mind 
than Michael Angelo’s, he too could not escape the contagion, even if he 
had been inclined. What the latter had done at St, Peter’s and else- 
Avhere, lyas the standard of the day. Too impetuous to be controlled by 
construction, and too impatient to ivork out details, he had sought by 
bigness to excite astonishment, and mistook exaggeration for sublimity. 
His colossal Order of pilasters at St. Peter’s, though astonishing from its 
size, is humiliating from its vulgarity ; hut it pleased his age, as his 
paintings and his sculpture had done. Every artist was obliged to 
paint up to his scale, and ei-ery architect felt himself hound to use as 
large an Order as his building would admit of, and seems to have 
acquiesced in the mistaken doctrine that largeness of details was pro- 
ductive of grandeur in the mass. Palladio was therefore pi’ohably not 
so much to blame if his age demanded, as it seems to liaA-e done, his 
employment of these large features on his fa 9 ades. If he employed 
them, it was indispeusable that he should also introduce a smaller Order 
to represent the aisles and minor parts of the design ; and if he did not 
succeed in harmonising these two perfectly, he has at least been as 
successful in this as anyone else, and in all his details there is an 
elegance which charms, and a feeling of constructive propriety Avhich 
makes itself felt, even in the most incongruous of his designs. 

Subsequently to the Palladian period, architects were therefore 
hardly to blame when they agreed to return to the earlier practice, and 
to use the Orders merely as ornaments. As the bright climate of Italy 
enabled them to dispense with windows in their facades whenev'er they 
thought it expedient to do so, they met what they conceived to be all 
the exigencies of the case Avhen they designed such a fagade as that of 
the church of S. Maria Zobenico at Yenice, built by G. Sardi in 1680, 
where the Orders, though more important than at San Zaccaria (Wood- 
cut No. 37), are still mere ornaments, but so much more important than 
in that church as to become practically independent of the construction, 
and to produce a far less pleasing effect. It must also be confessed that 
the ornamentation is Here overdone, and not always in the best taste; 
but, taken for what it is— merely an ornamental screen in front of a 
church — it is a very beautiful and charming composition. 

Without attempting to enumerate the variety of fagades of more or 
less beauty AAdrich are found facing the streets in all the great cities of 
Italy, those just described may be taken as types of them : — San 
Zaccaria represents the fagades of • the fifteenth century, when Classical 
elegance was introduced without being hampered with Classical forms ; 
San Giorgio is one of the host examples ofi.the Classical school of the 
sixteenth century, when a more literal system of copying was introduced’ 
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Clnirch of Stu. Miiria Zubenico, Venice. Froiq Canaletti. 


by Palladio and his coiltemjioraries ; and the church of Zobcnico is a 
fine example of the reaction against the restraints of the purer style, 
which characterised the seventeenth century. The misfortune is, that 
this last form lent itself only too easily to the caprices of the Borrominis, 
G-uarinis, and men of that class, and the Jesuits in particular abused its 
freedom to an extent that is often very offensive ; but, notwithstanding 
all this, the richness of the facades of this style is always attractive, and 
in spite of bad taste we are frequently forced to admire what our more 
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[The Ea5ADE op Sta. Maeia ZoBEHico.—The author puts the case 
of this composition correctlj ulien he describes it as “ merely an 
ornamental screen in front of a church ; ” and the reader may he asked to 
make it from this point of view a study in criticism. How far is it in 
accord with the true spirit of artistic arclutecture to put a “screen” of 
this kind “in front of” a building, which otherwise might, could, 
would, or should develop a “ front ” of its own, essentially and unmis- 
takably its own, as part of itself, just as a man’s face is part of his head, 
and a mask only a mask ? That the fapade before us is most character- 
istically and avowedly, indeed demonstratively, a mask, is obvious ; and 
a very pretty mask it is in its way. Given a gable wall with one door- 
way ill the middle ; and, subject to these most simple of all conditions, 
the designer is left absolutely to his own devices. Now when we look at 
the result and say designer, ought we to say architect ; and when we say 
devices, ought we to say artistic treatment ? Do not regard merely the 
Eococo or gingerbread style ; the columns without columnar work to do, 
the broken-up entablatures, the broken-up podium, the broken-up 
pediment, the bolster-friezes, the sliding statuary, and so on ; suppose 
the composition to be so far re-modelled throughout as to be in whatever 
refined form of Classic detail the reader may prefer. Let us even 
suppose the work to be executed in terra-cotta as a special excuse for 
making a “screen ” of it, say' a mask “in front -of a church ” in a 
brick-built London street ; then how far is it admissible as good art ? 
A great deal may be said upon this question ; so much so that there is 
no harm in so leaving it as an exercise for the student-reader. The 
“true principles of Gothic architecture,” in Pugin’s reading of them, 
would pull the mind very strongly in one direction ; the practice of the 
fashionable “ Queen Anne ” style, for example, would pull equally 
strongly in another. Is “Queen Anne” work or Flemish Eococo 
naturally screen -work ? Does thoroughly good Gothic repudiate such 
screen -work ? Is thci screen- work of the Bank of England right or 
wrong? At any rate, it is by no means a discredit to the government of 
“ Ars Regina ” that her subjects are allowed a good deal of latitude in 
many other questions besides this, and that them efforts to do her honour 
ai’e encouraged in many forms which do not always accord. And if 
discord sometimes ai'iscs, and even gets heated, so let it be.-; — E d.] 

¥L— -Basiltoan Ohueches — Ihterioes. 

In their interiors the Italian architects were liardly so fortunate as 
in their exteriors. The Classical Orders were originally designed by the 
Greeks for the - external decoration of temples ; and although the 
Eomans afterwards, employed them internally, it .was generally Adth 
considerable modifications. In the great halls , of ' their . baths, A\ffnch 
were what the Italian architects generally strove, to, copy, they introduced 
the fragment of an ■ entablature over a column, but only as a bracket 
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\¥licn the pillar was placed against the wall— never when it was standing 

priety , of the architectural 

41. Interior of San Giorgio Miggiore, Venice. From Selvatico.t 

The earlier examples all fail from the infrequency and tenuity of 
' the point of support. At San Zaecaiia, for in- 

stance, the nave is divided from the side aisles 
by three tall arches, supported on two tall 
octagonal pillars, so thin, and apparently so 
weak, as to give a starved look to the whole. 
The same defect is observed in the Gothic 
cathedrar of Florence, and generally in all 
Italian Medisnval churches. Their architects 
thought that they had done enough when they 
had met the engineei’ing difficulties of the case, 
and had pro\ided a support mechanically suffi- 
cient to carry the vault of the roof. They 
never perceived the artistic value of numerous 
points of support, nor the imqjorbanbe of super- 
abundant strength in produGiiig a satisfactory 
architectural effect. Xcl w itbstariding this defect, 
the Cinque-cento coiisrnictiou was always truth- 
ful, and, so far, more jileasiog tluan that of the 
suhsequeiit age, whim Ihe most prominent parts 
of the design were generally added for effect only, 


42. Plon of Church of Rt-heu- 
tore, Venice. From Clrognara* 
Scale iOO feet to i inch. 


1 ‘Sulla 


shitettura e sulla Scultura in Venezia,’ 8yo, 


Venice, 18-1:7. 
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0ii6 of tlie most succossful interiors of the a^e is generally 
admitted to be that of San Giorgio Maggiore at Yeiiice, by Palladio. 
In this he has adopted the same device as in the exterior (Woodcut 
No. 41), by placing the larger Order on pedestals, and thus 
presenting such a discrepancy of size as would be fatal to either* 
but with all this the decoration is unmeaning, and the principal 
OMer is felt to be useless. The mode also in which the clerestory 
Avindows cut into the vault is most unpleasing, and none of the parts 
seem as if they were designed for the purposes to Avhich they are 


His other celebrated church is that of the 
Hedentore, close by, on the Canal of the 
Gindecca. The nave is a great hall (Woodcut 
No. 42), 50 ft. wide by 105 in length, AAUth 
narrow^ side-chapels, between AARich ranges a 
Corinthian Order, of great beauty in itself, and 
standing on the floor Avithout pedestals. It is 
merely an ornament, hoAA'CAnr, and has no archi- 
tectural connexion with the plain flat elliptical 
vault of the clmrcli, Avhich is most disagreeably 
cut into by the windows that gNe light to the 
nave. A AAmrse defect of the design is that, 
instead of the church expanding at the inter- 
section, the supports of the dome actually 
contract it; and though the dome is of the 
same Avidth as the nave, and has a semicircular 
tribune on each side, the arrangement is such 
that it looks smaller and more contracted than 
the nave that leads to it. If AAn add to these 
defects of design that, both here and at San 
(^iorgio, no marble or colour is used — notliing 
but plain cold stone and ivhitcwash_it willbe understood hoiv- very 
nnsatistaotoiy these interiors are, and how disappointing, after all the 

praise that lias been lavished on them. 

Tlieso detects are more apparent jierhaps in Venice than they Avould 
be clseAvhere, many of the clmrches of that city, as of Genoa, being 
internally rich beyond conception, A\dth marbles of extreme raritA" and 
beauty. In such clmrches as that of the Jesuits or the Barefooted Friars 
at Venice, or Sant’ Ambrogio afc Genoa, the criticism of the architect 
must give Avay to the feelings of the painter, and Ave must he content to 
he charmed by the richness of the colouring, and astonished at the 
wondeifiil elaboration of the details, without inquiring too closely AA^hether 
or not it is all in the best taste. 

The only chimoli that fairly escapes this reproach is that of the 
S.ja. Amiunciata at Genoa, built at the sole expense of the Lomellini 



43. Plan of Sta. Anminciata at 
Genoa. Scale 1 o feet to 1 Inch. 
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44* Visw ui the luteriur uf the (Jliurch ol’ ota* Aiiij,uuci4,t4* Geuou.. From CTa-uthier. 


family, it is said, towards the end of the seventeenth centray d thou<>:h 
how a church so pure in design came to be executed then is by 
no means clear. This church is a basilica of considerable dimensions, 
being 82 ft. wide, exclusive of the side chapels, and 250 feet long. 
The nave is separated from the aisles by a range of Gojinthian columns 
of white marble, the duting being inlaid with marbles of a warmer 
coioui’. The walls throughout, from the entrance to the apse, are 
covered with precious marbles, arranged in patterns of great beauty. 
The roof of the nave is divided transversely into three com])artments, 
which prevents the awkwardness tliat is usually observed whore windows 
of a semicircular form cut into a semicircular vault. Here it is done as 
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artistically as it could be done in tbe best Gotbio vaults. Tlie one 
defect that strikes the eye is that the hollow lines of the Goriuthian 
capitals are too weak to support the pier-arches, though this criticism 
is equally applicable to all the original Eomau basilicas of the Con- 
stantinian age ; but, nevertheless, the whole is in such good taste, so 
rich and so elegant, that it is probably the very best church of its class 
in Italy.^ 

At Padua there are two very large and very fine churches— the 
cathedral and the now desecrated church of Sta. Giustina — both of the 
great age of the sixteenth century, and completed—in so far at least as 
their interiors are concerned— upon one uniform original design. In 
dimensions also they exceed almost any other churches of their age, 
excepting, of course, St. Peter’s; and their proportions are generally 
good. But with all this it would be difficult to point out any similar 
buildings producing so little really good artistic effect. This arises 
from the extreme plainness, it may almost be said rudeness, of their 
details, which are all too large and too coarse for internal purposes, and 
repeated over and over again without any variation throughout their 
interiors. As works of engineering science they might be called good 
and appropriate examples, but as works of architecture they fail, 
principally because, though it cannot be denied that their design is 
ornamental, it is not ornamented. Their outline is grand and well 
proportioned, though monotonous ; but they want that grace, that 
elegance of detail, wdiich would bring them within the province of 
Architecture as a Pine Art, and without which a building remains in the 
domain of the engineer or builder. 

One of the most important and, it may be added, most successful 
efforts made recently by the Italians in this direction, has been the 
rebuilding of the Great Basilica of St. Paul, without the walls. As 
mentioned in a previous volume,^ the original church was destroyed 
by fire in 1823, when most of the marble columns were so calcined by 
the heat that they could not again be used. Under these circumstances, 
the authorities wisely determined, instead of attempting to reproduce 
the old building, as we should certainly have done in this country, 
though the result could only have been a forgery and a sham, to rebuild 
the edifice from the foundation, retaining only the site and the exact 
dimensions of the old Basilica. 

For this purpose they procured 80 monohthic columns of a very 
beautiful granite from. Baveno, wbich takes a perfect polish, and to 
each of these was added a carefully sculptured Oorinthian capital of 


’ Within the ]ast few years the whole we naturally look for in a religions 

of thi.s interior has been re-gilt and re- edifice; but ffiese are defects whioli 

paintwd, probably more gaily than was time will cure; and meanwhile are by 
originally iiiteurted ; and it ooui-oqueiitly no means inherent in the design, 
is just now deficient in tliat solemnity. ® ‘ History of Arohitecture,’ vol. i. 36S. 
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j&ne white marble. Above these are a range of busts in mosaic, and 
over them again a clerestory of tasteful design, and admitting a 
pleasing proportion of light. The only parts of the old building that 
remain are the triumphal arch, the mosaics of which are either those 
of the old church or copied from them, and the apse with its mosaics 
The old Baldacchino^ also retains its place under the very graceful new 
one, which is adorned with four very beautiful columns of Oriental 
alabaster, presented by the Pasha of Egypt. All this is in exquisite 
taste, and the old parts retained are just sufficient to remind you of 
the existence of the old church, without interfering with the harmony 
of the new. . 

Under these circumstances we are enabled in this instance to judge 
much more fairly and dispassionately regarding this style of archi- 
tecture than we could in respect of its predecessor. There the associa- 
tions witli the time of Constantine, and the uninterrupted service which 
had continued during the vicissitudes of the succeeding fifteen centuries, 
which could haidly fail to impress the imagination ; while the beautiful 
columns, torn it is said from the mausoleum of Hadrian, and the copies 
of them executed by the founder of the church, and all the additions and 
alterations of the Middle Ages, mixed history and archteology with 
our other impressions, and prevented a calm view being taken of its 
purely artistic merits. As it stands, all that wealth and aid can do for a 
building of this size has been done, and we are enabled to appreciate its 
merits and defects without any disturbing elements, and, on the whole, 
the result seems to be against this style as suitable for the building of 
Basilican churches. 

The first and radical defect of the design is the immense dispro- 
portionate width of the centrah nave— -80 feet by 290 in length- — ^which 
dwarfs not only the pillars on either side, but all the other proportions, 
to a most disagreeable extent. To make it higher would be only to 
make the pillars look still smaller ; to make it longer would oidy 
increase its monotony. Santa Maria Maggiore^ is better, because, witlx 
a similar disposition on either hand, it is only 00 feet wide. But the 
real remedy was that adopted by the Mediseval architects at Pisa, 
where, with similar pillars and arcades, the width of the central aisle 
is under 40 feet, and the height 100 feet. This would have given, the 
aisles and all the parts their proper relative value, but it would no 
longer have been a Gonstantinian Basilica. 

Another defect is the prosaic squareness of the section. If every 
pilaster of the clerestory were replaced by a bold bracket in wood, or 
some more permanent material, it would relieve this. But the real 
remedy would be for every third pillar to be doubled laterally, and 
one — perhaps taller than the others — to stand forward to receive a 

^ Interesting aS one of those objects [ Memorial in Hyde Park, 
wliich suggested the design of the A Ibert | ® ‘ Hbtoryof Arolutoetui'e,’vol. i.p.369. 
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45. Church of St. Paul’s outside the walls, as recently rebuilt. From a Photograph. 

great ornamented semicircular rib to span the nave and support the 
roof. This would give the variety and perspective wanted, but it 
would not redeem the want of height. 

A very disagreeable effect is also produced from the transept being 
of a totally different design from the nave, and consequently the point 
where they meet not only does not harmom'se and carry on the lines 
of the nave, but it misses all that poetry of perspective which makes 
this part of a Medimval cathedral so fascinating. 

These defects of design are sufficient to account for the disappoint- 
ment this class of buildings produces both at Rome and Munich, or 
wherever they can be studied apart from associations; and they are 
such as it is feared are inherent in the design, and cannot be removed 
by any richness or beauty of detail. If this is so, it is in vain to 
expect that basilicas of this class can produce the grandeur and poetry 
of effect that is produced by the nave of St. Peter’s, in spite of all its 
defects of detail, or that a church of this sort can ever rival the appro- 
priateness of detail or proportion which characterises such an interior 
as that of the Annunciata at Genoa (Woodcut No. 44). The fact is the 
whole proportions of the building arc bad, and it wants that expression 
.. of force and power which are indispensable for architectural effect. 

The exterior of the building calls for very little remark. The 
placing of the campanile behind, and hardly attached, to the apse, is 
not pleasing, but the flanks, are Unobjeetionablej and the fa^ude is still 
too incomplete to admit of dh^ effect being' appreciated. With its 
.grand mosaics, it asphes to.jeprpduce '.tlxe appearaucu of the original 
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bnilding Avheii it was new, and, like the interior, must be Judged by 
that standard, and not as an original creation of the Italian architects 
of the present day. 

>So complete has the ascendency of the G-othic style now become, 
that though it may enable us to appreciate the merits or defects of 
such a revival as that of St. Paul’s, it makes it estremely difficult to 
form an impartial judgment with regard to the true Eenaissance 
buildings of the Italians. We have got so completely into the habit 
of nieasuring everything by a Mediaeval standard, that an ecclesiastical 
edifice is judged to be perfect or imperfect in the exact ratio in which 
it approaches to or recedes from the Gothic type ; and its intrinsic 
merits are consequently too often overlooked. Taken as a whole, 
however, it is probably not unjust to assert that, after four centuries 
of labour, the Italians have failed to produce a satisfactory style of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture. The type which Alberti may be said to 
have invented in Sant’ Andrea at Mantua has been reproduced some 
hundreds of times on all scales, from that of St. Peter’s at Eome to that 
of the smallest village church, and with infinite variations of detail 
or arrangement. These, however, have always been the products of 
individual taste or talent, or of individual caprice or ignorance, and 
the result has consequently been that little or no progress has been 
made ; so that at the present hour the Italians are just Avhere they 
were in this respect three centuries ago. Although they have occa- 
sionally ill the meanwliile produced some edifices to which it is 
impossible to refuse our admiration, it must be confessed that, con- 
sidering tlieir opportunities, the result is on the whole negative and 
unsatisfactory. 

[Is Italian Ohtiech Aachitectuke a Failure ? — A distinction 
must be here drawn between the Church Art as a whole of the 
Italian or Modern European style, and the Oliurch Art as a part 
thereof Avhich has been produced on the soil of Italy. Compared 
with French churches of the higher Classic scliool, it miiy be said that 
the Italian churches, ivith all their merits, are inferior in that delicacy 
of treatment in which the French have long excelled all other nations. 
But it would be surely a mistake to affirm nowadays that there is 
failure in the modern Classic church work of Europe as a Avholc ^ 
taking the best examples, of course, as the true test of success, and 
ignoring the worst as the usual incidental blunders of human liandiwork. 
To compare a modern Classic church of high class Avith either an 
authentic Medimval church or a modern imitation of it, is impossible, 
except upou tl)e basis of some previous understanding as to the precise 
ritual of Divine Avorship which is to be accommodated and accen- 
tuated ; and this is a consideration which presently introduces matters 
of sentiment so subtle that the case really acquires almost a local 
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CHAPTEE II. 

SECULAR ARCHITEOTUEE. 


I. FiiORexce. — II. Venice. — TIL Ro.mb. — IV. Vicenza. — V. G-enoa. — ’VI. Mantu.a, 
— VH. Milan. — VIII. Tbiun, Naple,s, &o.— IX. (Jonclusion. 

The adaptation of Classical forms to Civil Architecture commenced in 
Italy under much more favourable and more legitimate circumstances 
than those which had marked its application to Ecclesiastical Art. 
E.xcept in Yenice, no palaces or public buildings existed during- the 
Alkldle Ages at all adapted to the wants' of the new state of society 
wdiicli was everywhere developing itself during the Cinque-cento 
period. The architects were not tearing themselves a way V from a 
well -understood and hallowed type, as was the case with churches, in 
order to introduce a new and, to a great extent, an inappropriate style 
of decoration. They had in Civic Architecture nothing to destroy, but 
everything to create. They, fortunately, were also without any direct 
models for imitation, for, though remains of temples existed every- 
where, few palaces, and scarcely any domestic buildings, of the Classical 
pieriod remained which could be copied. They had only to borrow 
and adapt to their purpose the beautiful details of Classical Art, and to 
emulate so far as they could that grandeur and breadth of design 
which characterised the works of the Romans ; and had they done this, 
and this only, all would have gone well. It soon, however, became 
ajjparent that those architects wlio were exercising their misdirected 
ingenuity to make churches look like heathen temples, could not long- 
resist the temptation of making their ci\-il buildings look like what 
they fancied (most mistakenly) the ch'il buildings of the Romans 
must have been. This did not, however, take place in the lifteenth 
century. During that early ]ieriod it is delightful to observe how 
spontaneous the growth of the new style was ; how little individuality 
there is in the designs, and how completely each city and each pro- 
vince expressed its own feelings and its own wants in the buildings it 
then erected. 

[ ^ The Wrench at the Renaissance. — The expression here used— 
“Architects tearing themselves away from a well-imdei-stood and 
hallowed type of churches ’’-r-is one that must not ho taken in an 
erroneous sense. 
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The Mstoiy of Art contains no cataclysms ; sudden revolutions are 
impossible; ars longim est—iw all that pertains to it “ the wheels of 
God grind slowly.” Not long ago the popular idea of the rise of 
ancient Greek Art was a sudden ux)heaving of sunshine in a dark sky. 
But we now know better ; there was a long and gradual dawn, which we 
can trace with great interest and ciitical profit. The tedious process by 
which Medimval Art came onward from very small beginnings in very 
bad times has long been familiar to the archseologist. Even our local 
English episode of the modern Gothic revival began, as we know, a 
hundred years and more before it could claim to be a success ; and 
indeed the much less important Eoeoco fashion which prevails with us 
in 1890, and Avhich still looks like a mushroom, has had some thirty 
years ■ of preparation. So great a revolution, therefore, as the 
Renaissance of the Antique must not be imagined to have occurred, or 
even originated, suddenly. It is true that when the new social system 
called upon them for palaces instead of castles, the Italian architects 
were more at liberty than in their church wmrk ; but still there was no 
wuench even in church wurk ; the new mode made its way in the usual 
manner, by leisurely degrees. On Italian ground, mortiover, the si)i]’it of 
North-European Gothicism which animated Western ecclesiology, and 
w^hich hallowud it, had never acquired a footing. 

Perhaps it may also be said that, Avhile in cultured Italy the return 
to antiquity — or rather to where antiquity left off — Avas initiated and 
encouraged in the cloister, in the unsophisticated Western countries it 
Avas resisted there. All amongst the people, too, there Avas in Italy a 
spirit of liberty growing up which had by no ‘means yet reached 
the other side of the Alps. The artistic revolution, therefore, no doubt, 
had less to do in Italy ; but that it still took its own time must be ahvays 
recognised. Neither ought Ave to accept without due reflection the 
forcible language in which the Itahan reformer’s are spoken of as having 
concerned themselves chiefly with imitating Roman temples in their 
churches, and supposed Roman houses in their palaces. If they imitated 
the old basilicas in their churches, it will now be acknowledged, not only 
that they did well, but that the circumstance tells very much against the 
theory of their slavish copyism r and that they could not design such a 
fagade as that of the Valmarina Palace (Illustration No. 7) without 
preAuonsly imagining Avhat the ancients must have made of some 
corresponding subject is not at all wdiat the reader ought to undcretand, 
bearing in inind, as he ought ahvays to do, that our author expected and 
intended his observations to be read with the same freedom of judgment 
Avith which they Avere Avritten. It ought also to be pointed out that the 
reader’s idea of what “copying” means in architectural designs will 
depend very much upon Avhether hO' himself is, or is not, a working 
designer. To the amateur, critic resemblaucea often, appear to he 
striking Avhich to the esporienced artist are .scarcely discernible. This 
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is. a well-lmomi fact in simpler matters. The average Englishman, who 
regards himself as a most discriminating observer, thinks all Chinamen 
are alike. But it is also well understood that the equally self-confident 
Cliinaman thinks all Englishmen are alike, and is even more amused at 
the likeness. How many intelligent people there are who will tell us 
any day that St., Paul’s in London is almost exactly like St. Peter’s in 
Eome, and was, in fact, “copied” from it, only on a reduced scale 
There is no doubt about the circumstance that the Scotch Church in 
Regent Square, Bloomsbury, a wnrk which Sir William Tite in his very 
young days won in competition, was considered at the time to be a 
direct “copy” of York Minster, and so good a copy that even genial 
Professor Donaldson, half a centuiy later, reminded a large assembly of 
architects, to their great amusement (it was after dinner), that Sir 
William had been “the leading Gothic architect of Ms day!” None 
know better than the leading Gothic architects of the present time 
how readily their clients and others see resemblances where every effort 
has been laboriously expended upon the achievement of novelty. It 
cannot be denied that the copying of exact proportions from the ancient 
“ Orders ” was carried to an extreme ; but even in this it can scarcely be 
affirmed that the world of modern Classic architects has ever been 
averse to encourage attempts to accommodate Or even improve those 
details ; and the French are certainly under the impression that they 
themselves have occasionally succeeded, difficult as it has been to do 
so. — E d.] 

Nothing can be more magnificent than the bold, massive, rusti- 
cated palaces wliidi were erected at Florence and Sienna during 
this period — so characteristic of the manly energy of these daring 
and ambitious, but somewhat troublesome, republics during the Medi- 
cean era. 

Equally characteristic are the richly-adorned faeades of the Yene- 
tian nobles— bespeaking wealth combined -with luxury, and the 
security of a well-governed and peaceful city, strongly tinctured wdth 
an Oriental love of magnificence and display. 

The palaces of Rome, on the other hand, though princely, arc osten- 
tatious, and, though frequently designed in the grandest stylo, fell 
easily under the influence of the Classical remains among which they 
wore erected, and soon lost the distinctive originality which adhered 
for a longer period to Florence and Yenice, and attained in conse- 
quence in those cities a more complete development than in the 
capital itself. Even, however, in their best age the Roman palaces 
had neither the manly vigour of the Florentine examples, nor the 
graceful luxuriousiiess of those of Yenice. 

Early in the sixteenth century these differences disappeared ; and, 
under the influence of Sansovino, Yignola, and Palladio, all Italy was 
reduced to one standard tff arehitectural design. When the style was 
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new, it was, and must have been, most fascinating. There was a 
largeness about its parts, an elegance in its details, and it called up 
associations so dear to Italians of that age, that it is easy to under- 
stand the enthusiasm with which men hailed it as a symbol of the 
revival of the glories of the Roman Empire. The enthusiasm soon 
died out, for Italy in the seventeenth was no longer what it had been in 
the sixteenth century. ■ Though, from Italian influence, the style spread 
abroad over all Europe, it soon acquired at home that commonplace 
character which distinguishes the Renaissance buildings of Yerona, 
Vicenza, Genoa, and aU the later buildings throughout Italy. The 
meaning of the style was lost, and that dead sameness of design was 
produced which we are now struggling against, but by convulsive eflPorts, 
far more disastrous in the meanwhile than the stately bondage from 
which we are trying to emancipate ourselves. 

I. — Eloeenoe. 

The history of Secular Architecture in Elorence opens with the 
erection of two of her most magnificent palaces— the Mediceaii, since 
called the Riccardi, commenced in 1480, and the Pitti, it is said, in 
1485. The former, designed by Michelozzo,^ notwithstanding its early 
date, illustrates all the best characteristics of the style. It possesses a 
splendid facade, 300 ft. in length by 90 in height. The lower storey, 
which is considerably higher than the other two, Js also bolder, and 
pierced with only a very few openings, and these spaced unsym- 
metrically, as if in proud contempt of those structural exigencies 
which must govern all frailer constructions. Its section CWoodcut 
No. 47) shows how bold the projections of the cornice are, and also 
illustrates, what it is necessary to bear in mind to understand the 
design of these Italian palaces, that the top storey is generally the 
principal of the two upper ones, which are usually those devoted to 
state purposes, and either the mezzanine or the rear of the block to 
domestic uses. 

The most obvious objection to this design is the monotony of the 
two upper storeys of windows, and it would perhaps have been better 
if they had been grouped to some little extent. It must be observed, 
however, that the object of the design was to suggest tAvo great suites 
of apartments arranged for festal purposes only, Avithout any reference 
to either domestic or coiistructive exigencies — an impression which 
this facade most perfectly conveys. 

The greatest ornament of the whole fa 9 ade is the cornicione, whose 
projection is proportioned to the mass below very much as the Classical 


* Bora about 1402 ; died about 1470. 
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Elevation of part of the Favade of Eiccardi Palace, Florence. From Grandjeaji.i 


been by Bniiiellesclii, but it is doubtful how far this is the case, or 
at all events how much may be due to Michelozzo, who certainly 
assisted in its erection, or to Amanati, who continued the building, 
left incomplete at Brunelleschi’s death in 14d4, The courtyard dis- 
plays the three Classical Orders arranged in storeys one over another, 
but rusticated, as if in. a vain endeavour to assimilate themselves to 
the fugiclo. The result, however, is only to destroy their grace, with- 
out imparting to them any of the dignity it is sought by the process 
to attain to. It was more probably designed by Luca Pancelli, to 
whom Brunelleschi is said to have confided the execution of the whole ; 
and designing a building, and erecting it, were not then such distinct 
departments of the art as they have since become. 
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Chrinthian cornice is to the jjillar that supports it, while at the same 
time it is so simplified as to suit the rustic mass wMch it so nobly 
crowns. 

The Phti is designed on even a larger scale, the fa9ade being 
490 ft, in extent, three storeys high in the centre, each storey 40 ft. 
in height, and the immense windows of each being 24 ft, apart ii’oin 
centre to centre. With such dimensions as these, even a brick 
building would be grand ; but when we add to this, the boldest 
rnstioation all over the facade, and cornices of simple but bold out- 
line, there is no palace in Europe to compare with it for grandeur, 
though many may surpass it in elegance. The design is said to have 
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The absence of the crowning projecting cornice is the defect which 
renders this palace, as an architectural object, inferior to the Eiccardi. 
Instead of a feature so beautiful and -well-proportioned as we find 
there, \ve have only such a string course as this (Woodcut No. 48), 
which, for such a building, is perhaps the most insigniacant termina- 
tion that ever -vms suggested. Was it intended to add a fourth 
storey ?— or is this only the blundering of Amanati ? It almost seems 
as if the hrst is the correct theory, for at so early a period it is 
diaacult to conceive personal feelings or taste interfering wnth so 
grand a design. 


Perhaps the most satisfactory of these palaces, as a whole and 
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47. Section of liiGourdi Palace, Florenctt. From Qrandjean. • 

complete design, is the Strozzi, designed by Cronaca,^ and commenced 
in the year 1489. It stands perfectly free on all sides, and is a 
rectangle 190 ft, by 138 ; like all the rest, in three storeys, measuring 
together uyjwards of 100 ft. in height. The cornice that crowns the 
whole is not so well designed as that of the Eiccardi, but extremely well 
pi’oportioned to the bold, simple building which it crovjis, ami the 
windows of the two upper storeys are elegant in design, and ap^n-ojiriati; 
to their situation. It may bo that this palace is too massive and too 
gloomy for imitation ; but, taking into account the age when ir was 
built, and the necessity of security combined, with purposes of State to 
which it -R^as to be applied, it wull be difficult to find a more fanli lc'S 
design in any city of modem Europe, or one which comhines so 


1 Born H54 ; died 1509. 
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liarmoiiiously local aiicT social characteristics with the elegance of 
Classical details, a conjunction -which has been practically the aim of 
almost every building of modern times, but very seldom so successfully 
attained as in this example. 

The Kucellai Palace was commenced in 1460, from designs by Leon 
Battista Alberti ; and although it has not the stern magnificence of 
those just mentioned, it must be confessed it gains in elegance from 
his Classical taste nearly as much as it loses in grandeur. It is f)ro- 
bably the first instance in which pilasters form so essential a part of 

the design as they do here, and in it 
we first see an effect which afterwards 
became so detrimental, in the ex- 
aggeration of the string courses of the 
first and second storeys, in order to 
make them entablatures in proportion 
to the Orders ; and, what is worse, 
the paring down of the upper cornice 
to reduce it to nearly the same amount 
of projection. In this example these 
defects are treated so gently, and with 
such taste, that they do not strike at 
first sight, but they are the seeds of 
much that was afterwards so de- 

48 , Cornice of pi tti Pa] ace, Florence. structive to architectural desigii. It 

should also be observed that a certain 
amount of play is given in this fagade by making the spaces between 
the pilasters wider over the doorways than elsewhere, and by the variety 
given to the form of the rustication throughout. All these evidences 
of thought and care add very considerably to the general effect of the 
whole construction. 

[Large-Stoxe IYork and Small-Stone Work.— If we shut our 
eyes for a monient to all architectural history, and thinli merely of 
stone as the principid material by whose means building has to be 
executed and architecture evolved, our reflections may take this turn. 
There are certidn localities where stone is to be quarried in lai'ge blocks, 
sometimes very large indeed ; and there are others where it is only to be 
had ill small jiieces, sometimes very small. Between these extremes there 
is the usual gradation ; but let us fix our atteutioii on the extremes 
themselves for aii msthetic reason. It is plain that the construct i\'e 
modes which accord with the use of the very hirge stones— say h or 6 ft. 
and upwards in length — ^raust be different from those which apply to the 
nse of voiy small stones— say under 2 ft. To come at once to the ]>oint 
practically, the large stones suggest fcrabeation or lintel-work, and the 
small stones arcuation or a,roh-Work ; , and thus two entirely different 
first principles of design aveT established at once and for ever — ^principles 
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of constructive design and corresponding principles of artistic desii, .. 
Let ns then reopen our eyes to the examples of historic architecture, and 
v-e perceive that, roughly speaking, the nations before the coimnencc- 
nient of the Christian era achieved their building by the use of large 
stones and produced the colonnade, while the builders of the subsequent 
centuries, employing small stones, produced the arcade; each of these 
leading features carrying with it an elaborate scheme of construction and 
fine art. We also find, during the second of these great periods, two further 
incidents. First there is what we may call the use of medium stones — which 
seems to lead to no speciality of design ; but secondly there is the use of 
intermixed sizes, and this at once becomes identified with a novel principle, 
which we see operating in two peculiar forms. On the one hand there 
appears the combination of colonnade and arcade — of lintel- work con- 
structed with the large stones and arch- work constructed with the small ; 
on the other hand we have the acceptance of the superficial forms of 
large-stone work subject to their construction vith small stones. Let 
us next take up such a material as bricks or squared flints. It requires 
no great amount of thought to perceiv’e clearly enough, that even with the 
smallest materials a great G-othic cathedral of the thirteenth century could be 
built in all its parts, with all essential graces and all essential equipoise, 
granting little else by way of excej)tion beyond such articles as finials, 
copings, sills, and other weather-stones, But when we look inquiringly 
at some modern Classic portico on a large scale, and discover that the 
columns, instead of being monoliths — as would be supposed at a distance 
— are really built up laboriously of small blocks, three or four, or even six 
or eight in each shallow course, or at the best that they are constructed 
of “ drums ; ” that the architrave is formed ingeniously of flat arches 
instead of lintels ; and that the frieze and great cornice are with equal 
ingenuity discharging-arched, metal-cramped, and what not ; all to 
make the small stones produce the effect of large, because the one is 
matter of fashion and the other of necessity ; then we surely cannot but 
wonder that the designer should have accepted the fashion at such a 
price. On the same ground, we should feel the same wonder, of course, 
if the architect of a church all in arcuation should build his arches with 
large blocks of stone ; to say nothing of the artifice of making an entire 
arch, as is sometimes done for convenience, out of a single block. 
(Although, bo it remembered, two blocks with a joint at the apex make 
a legitimate primitive arch). But when we come to the ordinary house- 
work of our own day, for wLich sufficiently large blocks of stone could 
be had without difficulty at a price, but smaller stuff, or rubble, or 
brick, have to be used at a lower price; then, so far at least as the 
surface goes, perhaps it may be said to be enough if the large stone 
membors are built in large stones, and the rest in the small material ; 
and the critic, amongst other things, will also niake allowance for the 
inconvenient rule of, construction: that evenin columns and shafts the 
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stone must be Inid on its natural bed. True, when the surface is thus so 
far rationalised, it may not have to be taken as admitted that the 
demands of the structuresque are fully satisfied ; but still the principle 
of lenient criticism will not be ignored by the thoughtful mind, so long 
as the reasonable possibilities of the case are seen to have been con- 
sidered. A wall, for example, of ashlar is not a make-believe because it 
is not built of blocks of its full thickness ; it is to be hoped that it is 
nob faced with mere little slabs 6 or even 4 inches thick, but all the 
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Part of the Ifa^ade of the EucelW Palace, Florence. From Qrandjeau, 


world knows that it is faced and not solid. To reverb to a most notable 
example already dealt with, one cause of the “failure” of St. Peter’s 
may be described thus; — ^the edifice, having regard to its detail, is 
designed on a scale which overreaches the practical limits of even large 
stone work ; to realise the design in monolithic work, or anything like 
it, would be manifestly impossible as respects the main “Order” of the 
church either outside or in ; it woiild be quite enough to attempt it in 
the case of the dome.— Ed.] 

The (xondi Palace, designed by Ginliano da Sangullo,^ and com- 
menced in 141)0, is less happy than those ennmerated above, from t’ 
fact of the windows not being divided by mull ions, and its corn 
being also inferior in design and less salient in proiection, 
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Still possesses many beauties that would render it remarkable except 
as a member of such a group. 

The facade of the Piccolomini Palace at Sieuiia, though of cliiuen- 
sions nearly equal to the Strozzi, being 140 ft. wide by about 100 in 
height, and designed in what at first sight appears to lie the Siime 
style, is painfully inferior ; first, in consequence of the comparative 
smallness of the stones employed, and, secondly, because a mezzanine 
is introduced in the basement, and an attic smuggled into the frieze 
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effect to a design depending so inncli on rustication as was always tlie 
case with the Tuscan palaces. 

There are two other palaces in Florence the designs of which are 
attributed to Bramante — ^the G-uadagni (Woodcut No. 50) and the 
Nicolini. Their fa 9 ades are nearly square — 70 ft. each way — and 
almost identical, except that the first named is richly ornamented by 
decoration in Sgraffitti.^ Both these palaces are full of elegance, and 
in the style peculiar to Florence, though probably in a more modern 
age than that to which they are ascribed, their most marked pecu- 
liarity being an open colonnade under the cornice, which, in a hot 
climate, is a very charming arrangement for domestic enjoyment, as 
well as an artistic one for architectural effect. They possess also a 





lightness and elegance of detail throughout, which, though neither so 
grand nor so monumental as the older rusticated palaces, is more 
suited to modern ideas of social security combined with elegance. 

The series of really good and characteristic buildings closes at 
Florence with the Paudolfini Palace, commenced in 1520, it is said 
from designs by the celebrated Eaphael dTIrbino, but was probably 
by Francesco Aristotile and his brother Bastiano,^ who certainly 
finished it. Though small— the principal facade, exclusive of the 
wing, being only 75 ft. wide by 50 high — it is still a dignified and 
elegant design. The usual rustication is abandoned, except at tlie 
angles and round the “ porte cochere,” and the windows are no longer 
divided by mullions ; but a smaller Order, with a pediment over each 
opening, frames every wdndow. As used in this instance, these can 
hardly be called defects, and the panelling between the windows on 
the first floor gives a unity to the whole composition. In itself there 
is little to object to in the design of this palace ; but it is transitional 
-—the last of a good, the first of a bad, class of buildings, in which the 
restraints were soon thrown off which guided the architect in making 
the design. 

The Bartolini Palace, commenced in the same year from the designs 
of Baccio d’ Agnolo,^ shows the: same elegance and the same defects ot 
detail ; but, from its being a three-storeyed building, 55 ft. in width 
and 70 in height, it has a more commonplace and less palatial look 
than the other. 

The beauty and appropriateness of their own rusticated style seems 
to have prevented the Florentines from ever sinking into the third or 
lowest stage of Italian Architecture. The second was reached in the 


^ Sgi'affilto is a name applied to a mode 
of decoration not unusual iu Italy. The 
building intended to be so decorated is 
first covered with a coating of black plas- 
ter, over this is laid a thin coat of white, 
and, by engraving on this, the design 


comes out in black. In that climate i( 
seeTxis a vory permanent mode of orna- 
mentation, 

® Born 1481 ; died 1551. 

® Born 14(i0; died 1543. 
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Rucellai, where pilasters were introduced iinmeaniiigly, where entahla- 
tures were used as string courses, and where, consequently, the actual 
cornice was only a third string course perhaps a little exaggerated. 
In other hands than Alberti’s this might haye been fatal, but it 
escaped. Nowhere in Florence do we find pilasters running through 
two or three storeys as in the designs of Michael Angelo and Palladio, 
and ornamentation consequently divorced from construction, which 
proved to be the third stage of dowmrard progress. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that this mode of using pilasters is a peculiarity 
more frequently found on this side of the Alps than on the other, 
though it is wholly an invention of the Italian architects of the 
sixteenth century. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century there are no domestic 
buildings in Florence which are remarkable either for originality or 
magnificence. But those enumerated above form a group as worthy of 
admiration as any to be found in any city of modern Europe, not only 
for its splendour, but for its appropriateness. It proves, if anything 
were wanted to prove it, how easily Classical details can be appropriated 
to modern uses when guided with judgment and taste, and how even 
the ancients themselves may be surpassed in this peculiar walk. It is 
very uncertain, from, any information we have, whether any of the 
palaces of the ancients were at all equal in style to these, though the 
Mck and stucco residences of the Roman emperors were larger than 
the whole of them put together. 

It may he regretted that the boldness of the features of this style 
renders it appropriate only to buildings designed on the scale of these 
Florentine palaces, and consequently, when attempts are made in 
modern times to copy them in stucco, and with storeys only 15 or 20 ft. 
high, the result is as painful as that of applying the architectiire of the 
Parthenon to the front of a barber’s shop. The Florentine style is only 
appropriate to the residences of princes as magnificent as the old 
Florentine nobles were, and cannot be toned dovm to citizen and 
utilitarian uses ; though worthy of the warmest admiration as we find 
it employed in the province where it was first introduced. 

IL— Venice. 

The history of the revival of Architecture in Venice is extremely 
different from that of Florence. She had no fanatico like Brunelleschi, 
no enthusiastic scholar like Alberti, to advocate the cause of antiquity, 
nor was she a new city in the fifteenth century. Already her Uoge 
possessed a palace worthy of his greatness — the Foscari and Pisani 
were lodged in mansions suitable to their rank ; there existed the 
Casa d’Oro, and numberless smaller palaces and houses, displaying as 
iniioh architectural magnificence as the wealth or rank of their owners 
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entitled them to. There was also the fact that Venice had no Classical 
remains within her Lagiines, and no great sympathy with Rome, wdiich 
her citizens did not care to imitate, but rather felt that they had 
already surpassed her. The Venetians clung therefore to a style which 
they had made almost their own, long after the other cities of Italy had 
abandoned it ; and even as late as the sixteenth century w^e find Pointed 
arches in the courtyard of the Doge’s Palace and in the windows of the 
upper part of the external faQide. Still it was impossible to resist the 
fashion that was everywhere prevailing, and we find about the years 
1580-85, forty years after Brunelleschi’s death, and after Alberti had 
been gathered to his fathers, that tlie Venetians too adopted Classical 
details in the buildings they thereafter commenced, but it was with a 
Gothic feeling, unlv7iown at this time in any other part of Italy. 

For about half a century from this time, or till about 1630, all the 
buildings of Venice were in a singularly elegant transitional style, 


about as essentially Venetian as the Gothic l:)uildings of the city had 
been, almost all of them of great beauty and elegance, but still so 
Medimval that neither their dates nor the names of their architects 
can be very satisfactorily ascertained. 

In the next half-century (1630-1080) the Architecture of the city ' 
was in the hands of San Michele, Sansovino, Palladio, Da Ponte, and 
Scamozzi ; and.it is to this period that Venice owes its grandest 
architectural development and its most striking buildings. 

In the century that followed we have the Avorks of Longhena, 
Benoni, Temanza, and other less-knoAvn names ; and many of the richest, 
though the least tasteful, of the palaces of that city, were erected from 
their designs. After 1780 the city may be said to have ceased to build, 
and what has since been done has been by the French and Gemians; 

The modern architectural history of Venice is* thus comprised in the 
two centuries that elapsed from 1485 to 1085, and this is divided into 
two nearly equal halves. In the first, we have an elegant and tasteful 
style, free from most of the faults of the Renaissance, and combining 
picturescjiieness with appropriateness. In the second, the style is 
statelier and more Classical, but far less picturesque ; and the designs 
seldom escape from dis])laying a style of ornamentation at variancn with 
the internal arrangements or constructive necessities of the buihlings. 

In the first age Ave JiuA'-e the very remarkable churches mentioned 
aboA-e — Sta. ]\Iaria del Miracoli (1480-89) and. San Zaccaria (Woodcut 
No. 37). There is also the School of St. Mark, commenced after tlie 
fire in 1485, and that of Ban Rocca (1489), displaying a more ambitious 
attempt at Classicality, hut without much elegance or success. 

The great undertaking of this age Avas the rebuilding of the in- 
ternal court of the Ducal Palace. -It AA^as commenced in 1486 by an 
architect of .the name of Antonio Bregno, and finished in 1550 l.)y 
another, of the name of Soarpagnino. The lower storey of this court is 
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51 . North-Eas' ern Angle of Conrtyard in Doge’s Palace, Venice, From a Photograph. 

singularly well designed, the polygonal form of the piers giving gTeat 
strength without heaviness, and the panelling giving elegance and 
accentuation without bad taste. The introduction of the Pointed arch 
in the arcade above is not so happy. In itself, as frequently remarked 
before,’- the Pointed is not a pleasing: form of arch ; and, although the 
inode in which it is used in G-othic buildings remedies its inherent 
defects and rondel’s it beautiful, when used nakedly it is always un- 
pleasing. In the storeys above this, the friezes are magnined into such 
broad belts of ornamental sculpture that they cease, to be copies of 
Classical forms, and become in appearance what .they are in reality, 
ornamental wall-spaces between thb storeys. ’ This, with the panelling 
between the vvindows,.- maizes’ up a dcsig’n , singularly pleasing for the 
decoration of a courtyard, though' symmetry which would 
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render it suitable for a facade wliicli could be seen at once, and 
grasped as a whole. The arcades ^ on the ground floor of the two 
other sides of this courtyard are in the same style and of the same 
age as those of the facade just described. In fact, the whole wall, from 
the pavement up to the cornice, “was built when the palace was re- 
modelled at this period ; but, as the upper part stood upon arches of 
Cinque-cento design, it was not thought necessary to Grothicise those 
in the courtyard, as was done with the windows on the external 
fa9ades. The upper external walls, being erected over the arcades 
of the older Gothic building Avhicli were retained, were treated as 
we now find them in order to harmonise with the substructure which 



supported them. 

The upper part of the walls on the south and west sides of the court 
is left in plain brickwork, and the windows with only very slight 
ornamental mouldings, and these are of the Cinque-cento style of the 
period, though the oiAposite external windows, of the same age, in 
the same room, are designed w’ith Gothic forms. Possibly it iaus 
intended to stucco the inner wall and paint it in fresco ; but if so, 
this intention Avas never carried out, and it has noAV a meagre and 
discordant effect as compared with either the facades attached to the 
basilica of St. Mark’s, or the eastern, AAdiich Avas the residence proper 
of the I)oge. 

Next in importance to this are the Procuratie Yecchie, occupying 
the northern side of the Piazza of St. Mark, though they are far from 
being a pleasing example of the style, being far too attenuated for 
architectural effect. The loAA^er arcades are Avide, and the piers AA^eak 
in themselA’’es, and doubly so in appearance, AAdien it is seen that each 
has to support two smaller arcades, the piers of one of AA'hich stand on 
the croAvn of the loAver arch. The deep frieze of the njA])er storey 
pierced Avith circular AAdiidoAvs is also objectionable, but not so much 
so as the strange battlement that croAvns the Avhole. Nearly the same 
remarks apply to the Clock ToAver, AA'hich finishes the range toAvards 
St, Mark’s, AA'hich can only be called picturesque and iiioffensiA'e, for 
AA'hen examined critically it really has no kind of architectural merit. 
Both these buildings Avould be open to harsher criticism than cA'eri this 
if found elscAA'liere ; but the climate, the adjuncts, and the memories of 
the s[;ot, induce most tourists and many architects to overlook those 
defects, and only to consider them as parts of a great Avhole, the beauty 
of AA'hosc grouping conceals the deficiencies of the parts of AA'hich it is 
composed. 

Of the palaces of this age, the largest, and perhaps the grandest, is 


* The Tiortlierii tirade of the Soliool of literally ; the upper storey wi 
Mines in Piccadilly is copied from this modifications, wliicli are imprC 
oourijard — the arcades of the iower storey but still very like the original. 
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Vaudramini Palace, V'enicc. Fiom a PhotograpU. 


the Trevisano. Its facade is 85 ft. wide, and 75 in lieig’ht, divided 
into four storeys. To some extent it has the same defect as tne huild- 
ings last mentioned of too great lightness, hut .the relief afforded by 
the more solid parts on either flank remedies this to a very great extent, 
and makes it on the whole a very pleasing composition. 

The of the style, however, are the Palazzi Vandramini 

and the original Oornaro, the former being perhaps without exception 
the most beautiful in Yetiice. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
proportions of tlie three cornices, and the dignity of that which crowms 
the Avhole. The base, too, is sufficiently solid without being heavy, 
and, the windows being all nuillioned, and the spaces between rein- 
forced with three-quarter columns, there is no appearance of weakness 
anywhere ; while there is ahnost as much opening for light and air 
as in the Palazzo Trevisano, or any building of its age. The Oornaro 
is similar in. design, except that its base is higher and more solid, and 
there are only two window’'s instead of three in the centre. In. both 
■ the details are designed with singular elegance, and wffiat ornament 
there is, besides being appropriate and good, is so aiTanged that it 
VoT, T ' K 
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sn|')])l(‘jneTits the “ Ordere,” and as it \TOre liiilvs the parts together, 
so that the whole appears as parts of one original design. There is 
perhaps no other modern hnilding in which Classical ihllars are used 
with so little feeling' that they are borrowed or uselessly applied ; 
e\'eiw part is equally rich and ornamental, and every ornament seems 
designed for the place where it is found. The dimensions of the facade 
of the Vandramini Palace are less than those of the Trevisano, being 
only SO ft. by do in lieight ; but tliis is sufficient to gi^m all the effect 
required in such a design as this. 

The Palazxo Camerlinghi, close to the Eialto, is another building of 

the same class, said to have been 
finished in 1525, and shows the 
same elegance of detail which 
characterizes all the buildings of 
the ag’e, though the disposition 
of tlie parts is not so hapqiy in 
this as in those last quoted ; and 
the excess of window-space gives 
to the whole design a degree of 
Aveakness almost equal to that of 
the Procuratie Yecchie, and Avliich 
is very destructive of true archi- 
tectural effect. 

This excess of lightness is in 
fact the principal defect in the 
Venetian designs of this age, and 
is the more remaihable Avhen 
contrasted with the opposite 
characteristic in those of Florence. 
It may be argued that if the 
internal arrangements of the 
buildings required it, the true 
principle of good architecture is 
that it should be supplied. This 
is quite true ; Imt if utilitarian 

53, End Eleviition Ilf PiiUwzo CamerlingUi, Venice. . . 

From cico„M.(u-u, exigencies are made to govern 

the artistic absolutely, it may 
ha])pen that the design is taken out of the category of Fine Art, and 
reduced to l)eLug a mere example of ])ractical building. The taste 
displayed, and the amount of ornament exhibited in these early Venetian 
exiimples, arc quite sufficient to save them from this reproach, though, 
from tlieir want of solidity and mass, they sometimes narrowly esciipc it. 
San iMlcheli’s ^ masterpiece is the design of the Palace of the (Irimani 
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•—now the Post-office (Woodcut No, 6). It does not appear to have 
been quite' finished at his death, iu 1549, but substantially it is his, and, 
though not so pleasing as some of the earlier palaces, is a stately and 
appropriate building. It would, ijerhaps, have been better if the lower 
Order had been omitted altogether ; and the division of the square 
openings in the upper storeys, by the cornice of the smaller Order Ijcing 
carried across them, is not a Tery intelligible feature. These, however, 
are minor defects, and are scarcely Avorthy of being remarked upon, 
when compared Avith the blemishes that can be pointed out in the works 
of other architects of the same period. The propoiiions of the whole 
fa§ade are good, and its dimensions, 92 ft. Avicle by 98 in height, give it 
a dignity Avhich renders it one of the most striking fagades on the 
Grand Canal, Avhile the judgment displayed in the design eleAuites it 
into being one of the best bnildings of the age in AApich it was erected. 

The great Coriiaro Palace, commenced iu 1532 from designs by 
Sansovino, 1 is someAvhat larger in dimensions, and richer in detail. Its 
Avidtli is 104 feet, its height to the top of the cornice 97 ; and there is 
a quantity of ornamental sculpture introduced into the spandrils of the 
arches, and elscAAdiere, Avhich might as Avell haAm been omitted. The 
rustication of the base, lioAveATr, gWes dignity to the AAhole, hut the 
coupling of all the pillars of the upj)er storeys is productive of a great 
amount of monotony, AAhicli is added to by the repetition of similar 
arcades throughout the tAvo upper storeys, AAuthout any grouping in 
the centre or any solid masses at the angles. The insertion also of oval 
Avindows iu the frieze of the croAAUiing cornice detracts very much from 
the dignity of the design. These defects, hoAVcver, are very far redeemed 
by tlie beauty of its details and the general grandeur of the whole design.^ 

The masterpiece of this architect at Venice is the Library in the 
Piazetta, opposite the Doge’s Palace. It consists of a loAV'cr o])en arcade 
of the Doric order, treated AA'ith great boldness, and Avith a aaoU -designed 
entablature. Above this is a glazed arcade of the Ionic order, sur- 
mounted by an entablature of most disproportionate dimensions. This 
defect is partly redeemed by the motive being apparent, AA'bich Avas, to 
admit of the introduction of a range of AvindoAvs in the frieze. If an 
architect must use an Order, such adaptations may he regarded as traits 
of genius in so far as ho individually is concerned, hut they only tend , 
to make more glaring the defects of the principle AAdiich forces him to 
such makeshifts. NotAvithstanding this and some minor defects, princi- 
pally arising from too profuse a use of sculptured decorations, there is a 
grandeur in the range of tAA'enty-one similar arcades extending 'through 
270 feet, and a boldness iu its cipAvniug members, which is singularly 
pleasing ; and if the architect woujd only let us forget, tihat be was 

’ Born 1479; dieci 1570'. middle storey being omitted, and pome 

* The Army and Navy Oliib: Pall Mall, ornaments introduced which' arc not in 
is practically a copy of this- palape; the; tlhe’ original. 
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End Elevation of Library of St. Mark, Venice. From CicognaiNi, 


thinking of the Flavian AmpMtheafcre, we must admit his design to be 
one of the most beautiful of its age and style. > 

Beautiful as this building is, and well worthy of study for its o\ni 
sake, it is still more so from the position in wMoh it happens to be 
placed. Situated exactly faning the Doge’s Palace, and of nearly the 
same dimensions in plan, it is also so nearly similar in design that 
nowhere is so favourable an. opportunity offered for judging of the 
comparative merits of the two styles. as in this instance. If not quite, 
they are at least among, the ■ very best specimens of their respective 
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classes. The Palace, it is true, gains immenselj in dignity by the mass 
superimposed on its arcades ; so that its dimensions rather overpower 
the Library ; but, on the other hand, the dimensions of the arcades of 
the Library so much exceed those of the Palace as to restore the 
equilibrium, to some extent at least. 

In analyzing Sansovino’s design, the great defect appears to be that 
the architectural ornament is not necessarily part of the construction. 
It is, nevertheless, so well managed here that it nowhere seems opposed 
to it ; still it is felt that it might be away, or another class of orna- 
mentation used, and the building not only stand, but perhaps look as 
well, or better. More than this, there is a quantity of sculjjtured 
ornament, figures in the spandrils, boys and wreaths in the frieze, and 
foliage elsewhere, which not only is not construction, but does not even 
suggest it. If all this were omitted, the building would be relieved from 
that confusion of parts which is one of its principal defects ; or, if 
enrichment were necessary, more conventional architectural ornament 
wmuld have attained the same end ; and if it could have been made to 
suggest construction, so much the better. 

In the arcades of the Palace there is not one single feature or one 
single moulding which is not either constnictiou, or does not suggest it. 
The sculptured enrichments are entirely subordinate to the architecture, 
and truthfulness pervades every part. Although, therefore, its scale of 
parts is smaller, and its features generally less elegant, it is so essentially 
architecture, and nothing else, that judgment must probably be given 
in favour of the arcades of the Palace, when weighed fairly against those 
of the Library ; though a very little more sobriety and taste on the 
part of the architect of the latter might have turned the scales the 
other way. 

It is e\’ident that the extraordinary depth of the upper entablature of 
the Ijibrary is not the worst defect of the building, for when Scaniozzi ^ 
u^ldertook, in 11)84, to continue the two lower ranges along the whole 
south side of the Piazza di San Marco, he cut down this entablature to 
within the ju’cscribed limits, and substituted a full-grown storey of the 
Gorin Lilian order instead. Though the additional height was necessary 
in this instance, and ought to have increased the dignity of the building, 
the substitutiou did not improve the design, and the want of a suffi- 
ciently important crouming cornice is felt painfully in this, as it is in 
most of the designs of this age. There are also some minor defects of 
detail, which render this, as they do most of Scamozzi’s designs, interior 
to those of Sansovino. These, however, were, ■'t must be confessed, 
faults more of the age than of the architect. - •, 

Palladio did not build any palace at Venice of sufficient importance 
to be quoted as an example of his style ; but the courts of the Convent 
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de la Garita are so favourite a design of Ms own, and so innclr praised 
by his admirers, that it cannot be passed over in silence. The principal 
court is, or rather was intended to be, surrounded by a double arcade of 
considerable dimensions, and, like all his designs, elegant in detail and 
pleasing in general proportions. Above these is a third storey, with 
square windows between Corinthians pilasters. As here used, this 
cannot be said to be objectionable ; though placing the more solid over 
the lighter parts of the design is hardly ever a desirable mode of 
jwoceeding. The other court was to have had four tall Corinthian 
pillars on each side, supporting what was supposed to be the reproduc- 
tion of a hypmthral roof. The sides of the court were iDlain, but showed 
two storeys of windows, and the eight great pillars must have so dwarfed 
its dimensions as to render it almost as clumsy a design as ever was 


perpetrated ; it was, in fact, one of the many instances in which either 
his own taste or the spirit of his age forced Palladio to adopt the 
Miohael-Angelesqne mania for an exaggerated Order ; without con- 
sidering either the exigencies of the building to which it was to be 
applied, or its dwarfing effect on other parts of the design. Fortunately 
for Yenice, there is no other instance of this perverted taste in any of 
the civil or domestic buildings of the great age. 

The facade of the Prison towards the Canal, commenced in .1589, is 
a much-admired design by Antonio da Ponte, ^ though there is very 
little meiit in it beyond an absence of that bad taste which began to 
dis|)lay itself about this age. The design has also the defect — then 
becoming too common — of having no reference to the intention of the 
building to which it is applied ,* the elevation would be more suitable 
to a library or a club, or any civil building, than to a prison. This 
design contrasts, however, pleasingly with its pendant, the Zecca, com- 
menced shortly after the year 15 S5, from the designs of Sansovino, 
though it is very un worthy of his fame. The rustication of the Orders, 
coupled with the great size of the openings, give it an incongruous 
character, singularly destructive of architectural effect. 

One of the best known buildings of the declining age of Yeuetian 
Art is the Dogana (Woodcut No. 84), whieli stands at the entrance of 
the G-rand Canal, and was built by some unknown arcliitect in the 
seventeenth centuiy (1682 ?). Whatever may he its defects of style in 
detail, there is no building in Europe more bapialy designed to suit the 
spot in which it stands, or which is better pro])ortioned to the sur- 
rounding objects. AVith tliesc merits it would be difficult for an architect 
not to produce a building that must be more pleasing than many that 
are more correct. 

To this last and declining age belong the churches of the Salute 
(Woodcut No. 34) and Zobenigo (Woodcut No. 40), already spoken of 


* Bom ,1512; died 1597. 
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iiliovr, :n)(l ;i hii’gv fniiiilicT of palaces, more remarkaMc for tlieir vidiiiesv 
of ik‘(‘oi’ii,l'ioii tliiiii i'of r.lie propriety of their cle.<ig'ii?. ^Lill they art; 
piilciros. itiifl pfihicoi; tjiiLv'. They ave rich, striking, jMid gvinTaily plsioed 
not only uliuiv- ihuy can be seen to advantage, but vln-rc*. also they grou]) 
])lensing’ly with the olijccts iu their iinmcdifitc Ti<'iiiity. Tuo of the 
best of tliosc are the Pisano and Rfz-zoi.ico Painc.-s ; bur the, most 
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typical example is perhaps the Pesaro, built by Longhena^ (the fac^ade 
of which is shown in Woodcut No. 55), though over ornamented, has no 
striking faults, such as two storeys being run into one, or anything 
added for show or merely for effect. Though, not in the purest taste, it 
still perfectly expresses the fact that it is the residence of a wealthy and 
luxurious noble, and is, taken as a whole, a singularly picturesque piece 
of Palatial Architecture. It- Avill not stand comparison with the 
Yandramini or the earlier palaces of Yenice for either purity of design 
or beauty of detail, and there is an absence of repose in any part, which 
detracts very much from the effect it might otherwise produce. The 
last defect would have been nearly avoided if there had been, only one 
window on each side of the central group of three, instead of the two 
which we now find there, and the basement might have been made more 
solid without probably detracting from convenience. Still, from the 
water-line to the cornice, it is a rich, varied, and appropriate design, so 
beautiful as a whole that we can well afford to overlook any slight 
irregularities in detail. 

There are in Yenice one or two specimens of modern palatial art, 
erected within the limits of this century, but so cold, so lean, and 
iniartistic, that Ave can well pardon the gorgeous — it may be half- 
barbaric — splendour of the preAUous age Avhen we compare its production 
with those of the soulless mediocrity that followed. Fortunately the 
modern buildings in Yenice are few and far between, or the spell that 
renders it the most beautiful and the most romantic city of Europe 
might be broken. It is also the city Avhere Domestic and Palatial 
Architecture can be studied to the greatest adAmntage. Florence presents 
only one form of the ait, and that confined to one century. The 
Romans soon lost what little originality they ever had, but Yenice, from 
the 18 th to the 18 th century, presents an uninterrupted series of palaces 
and smaller residences, all more or less ornamental, all appropriate to 
their purposes, and all in exact conformity Avith the prevailing feelings 
and taste of the age in Avhich they AAore erected. 

While other Italian cities haAm each some ten or twelve prominent 
structures on Avhich their claim to architectural fame is based, Yenice 
numbers her specimens by hundreds ; and tlie residence of the simple 
citizen is often as artistic as the palace of the proudest nol)le. No other 
city possesses such a school of Architectural Art as applied to domestic 
purposes ; and, if Ave must look for types from A\diich to originate a style 
suitable to our modern AAunts, it is among the Yenctian examples of the 
early part of the ICth century that Ave shall probably find Avdiat is best 
suited to our purposes. 
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III.— Eome, 

The history of secular architecture in Eome differs in many respects 
from that of either Florence or Venice. So prosperous and so proud was 
Florence at the end of the thirteenth century, that she instructed her 
architect to prepare designs for a cathedral “ of such extent and mag- 
nificence that nothing superior or more beautiful should remain to he 
desired from the power or industry of man ; ” ^ and from that time till 
the Eenaissance she went on increasing in prosperity and power, and 
adorning the city with such buildings as those described above. 

After the war of Chiozza in 1380, Venice was- the proudest and 
the richest commercial city of the world, and her merchant princes 
lined her canals with their picturesque Gothic palaces, which still 
excite such admiration in their decay, while they testify to a degree 
of wealth and luxury utterly unknown to any other city of Europe in 
that age. 

During the whole of the fourteenth century Rome was distracted by 
the contests of the Orsini and Oolonna families, and by the disturbances 
consecpient on the short-lived triumph of Cola Eienzi. These and the 
series of tumults which forced the Popes into a long banishment at 
Avignon, had so reduced the city that, at their return, in 1375, they 
found less than 17,000 inhabitants remaining in the capital. It 
required a century of repose before her princes recovered sufficiently 
from these disastrous times to have money to spare for architectural 
embellishments, and we consequently find her more deficient than almost 
any city of Italy in examples of Civil or Domestic Architecture of the 
Medimval period. Rome possesses no buildings that can compare with 
the stern grandeur of the Florentine palaces, or the playful luxuriousiiess 
of those that adorn the canals of Venice. 

The two earliest secular buildings of any importance in Rome are 
the so-called palaces of Venice : the great palace, with the church of 
St. Mark adjouiing, built about the year 1468 by Giuliano de Majano ^ 
■ — the smaller by Baccio Pintelli,® in 1475. 'No buildings could well be 
more characteristic of the times in which they were erected, for ex- 
ternally they possess no architectural decoration whatever, being heavy 
machicolated masses, designed for use and defence, but certainly not for 
ornament ; aiid it is only their courtyards that bring them into the class 
of objects of which wo are now treating. These are adorned with 
colonnades in two storeys, supporting arches ; and the capitals of the 
columns, the archivolts, and the whole of the details are so elegant 
and appropriate that we cannot but feel that their architects were, in 
the right path ; and, had they persevered in using Classical elegance 

' Giovanni Viliam, ‘ Storia Fioretitina.’ ^ 1407'; died 1477. 

Born at Florence be^pning of fifteenth century. 
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without more direct copying than is found in this example, they might 
have produced a style as original as it would have been elegant. This, 
however, was probably impossible in a city like Rome, so full of tlie 
remams of 

“ The .dead hut sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.’ 

Except these two palaces, and some alterations and repairs, there is 
nothing that was done during the fifteenth century that need arrest the 
student of Architecture in Rome, in so far as the civil branch of the art 
is concerned ; so that, practically, its history in this respect commences 
witli the works of the great Florentine artists, Bramante, Peruzzi, 
Sansovino, Sangallo, and Michael Angelo, who were attracted to Rome 
l)y the splendid ■ patronage and niagiiificeiit designs which have im- 
mortalised the age of Julius II. and Leo X, Practically therefore as 
concerns Rome we may consider Bramante as the earliest architect of 
the Renaissance, and the year 1500, when he commenced the Sora 
Palace, as the earliest date to start from. 

■ The greatest work of Civil Architecture of this age was the Belvedere 
Court of the Yatican, proposed by Julius II., to unite two detached 
portions of the Palace, and commenced in 1506 from the designs of 
Bramante. The ground between those two buildings was very uneven 
and irregular ; l)ut all difficulties were surmounted with a degree of 
taste and skill which has seldom been surpassed. As originally 
designed, it consisted of a grand courtyard nearly 1100 ft. in length by 
225 ft. in. width. At the lower end, next St. Peter’s, was an amphi- 
theatre about 150 ft. in diameter, with raised steps, from which shows 
and spectacles in the courtyard could be conveniently seen, and on each 
side there were galleries hi three storeys, open on tlie side towards the 
court, surmounted by a fourth storey pierced only with Avindows. A 
little more than half-way from the amphitheatre, a double terrace, Avitli 
inagnilicent flights of steps, led to a garden on a level with the floor of 
the upper arcade, Avhich, AAitli the upper storey, AAnro alone continued 
round it ; and beyond this Avas the magnificent alcoA’c of the Behndere, 
AAuth an o])en semiffintular colonnade on its roof. 

The buildings of tliis court Avere carried on Avith suffii inconsiderate 
haste tliat their foundations failed before they Avere completed, and the 
reipiisite streiigtlieiiing by no means added to their beauty. Its pro- 
])ortions also liaA’e now been entirely spoiled by the transverse gallery of 
the Vatican Library being built on the loAA’cr terrace, dividing it into 
iwo coni'ts. Tliis arrangement not only destroys all that was grand in 
the original conception of the court, but renders the two great niclics or 
alcoves at the ends disproportioned to the smaller courts in wbicb tliey 
now stand. Otlier alterations haA'^e since taken place, AAdiich render the 
original design scarcely recognisable. 

The other great court of the Yatican, knoAAm as the Court of the 
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Loggie, is also ascribed to Bramante, and it seems nearly certain tliat lie 
commenced it, tliougli it was most probably carried out arcliitccturally, 
as it certainly was painted, by Raphael, and— like the neighbouring 
Sistine Chapel, and many other buildings of the age — it owes its fame 
and its merits far more to the fancy of the painter than to the skill of 
the architect. If Painting really is, for this puipose, a higher art than 
Architecture, and this is a legitimate application of it, these two 
buildings must be considered as the rli^fs-d'auvre of Italian Art in this 
age ; but in both cases it seems as if Painting had encroached unreason- 
ably on the domains of her sister Art, and both have suffered in 
consequence. The Loggie, however, have suffered far less in this re- 
spect than the Chapel, for they were not capable of any bigher class of 



S6. Part of the I'A^ade of tho Ciiiii ellaria at Home. From Letarouilly. 


adornment, whereas the Chapel afforded a field for architectural display 
which has been painfully neglected.^ 

Two otlver very celebrated works of Bramante at Rome are the 
Palazzo Giraud. and the Canccllaria. Both are so similar in style that 
ail illustration from one will suffice, as it shows all the beauties and 
defects of bis style. If we arc to judge from it of what St Peter’s 
would ha\'c been had the architect’s design been carried out, we may 
feel assured that, like all he did, it would have been free from bad 
taste, elegant and classical, but not distinguished by any grandeur of 
conception in its parts, or any great originality of detail. So small 
indeed are all the parts and proportions of his buildings, that we can- 
not help suspecting that what is great in the conception of St. Peter’s 
was due to the Pope rather than', to his architect. He certainly was so 
bad a builder that the task he - left- to his successor^ was first to pull 
, — - -■■■■.>. . --- r. ^ ' 

^ See Inh‘C'(}ueiiCQ,'pp,.lCto , 
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down and then to rebuild, before they could complete any of his works 
which he left unfinished. 

The fagade of the Cancellaria measures 300 ft. in length, 85 ft. 6 in. 
in height to the top of the cornice, and is divided into three great 
storeys, or rather divisions — ^the lower rusticated, the two upper orna- 
mented by pilasters, very ninch in the manner of the Rucellai Palace 
at Florence (Woodcut JTo. 49), but not so successfully. Here the 
Order is so widely spaced, and, owing to the introduction of pedestals 
to each of the pillars, so small, as to become comparatively insigni- 
ficant, and merely ornamental, without any pretence of structural 
propriety, and the introduction of a second storey in the upper division 
further detracts from the truthfulness of the wliole. Notwithstanding 
these defects, there is an elegance about the details, and an absence of 
anything offensively misplaced or vulgar, which renders it an extremely 
j)leasing design; and we dw’-eHon its beauties wdth the more pleasure 
because we feel that we are so nearly approaching the dreadful 
vulgarities of Michael Angelo, w-hich wmi'e perpetuated so soon after the 
time of Bramante. 

Next in age and importance to Bramante was Baldassare Peruzzi,^ 
who, between the years 1510 and 1634, built some ten or twelve 
palaces in Rome. One of the most elegant of these is the Farnesina, 
a villa not far from the great Farnese Palace, but on the other side of 
the Tiber. Its principal front is recessed between twm projecting 
wungs of the same design, the wRole consisting of two storeys of arcades 
with pilasters between, and with a deep frieze to the upper Order, into 
which are introduced little square windows ; thus making it, on a 
smaller scale, not unlike Sansovino’s design for the Library at Yenice. 
Like many of the buildings of this age, the Farnesina is more 
celebrated for its frescoes, representing the Loves of Cupid and 
Psyche, after the designs of Raphael, than for its architectural design, 
which, though elegant, can hardly be said to be remarkable either for 
taste or grandeur. 

A still more celebrated design of his is the Pietro Massimi Palace, 
wliicli show^s considerable ingenuity of atlaptation t(j an irregular site. 
Many pleasing effects are also gained internally by its being combined 
w'ith the Angelo Massimi Palace, and the variety arising from these 
being placed at different angles the one from the other; but beyond 
the study and ingenuity which this combination displays, and the 
general elegfxnce of the details, there is nothing very remarkable in 
the design, nor that would attract much attention anywborc else. 
The Ossoli Palace (1525) is a better, hut a tamer design, and 
certainly nrnvorthy of the fame it has acquired. Pernzzi, like 
Bramante, seldom offends by vulgarity, and, building, as be did, 


* Born 1481 ; die ] 1536. 
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jimoiig- the ruins of ancient Eome, his details are generally good and 
elegant ; hut his style is a painful contrast to the grandeur of that of 
Florence, or the richness of the contemporary buildings at Venice. 

We turn therefore Avith pleasure to the great Parnese Palace, 
commenced in 1530, by Antonio da Sangallo,^ which, talcing it with all 
its faults, is still one of the grandest palatial designs in Italy. In the 
first place, its dimensions are most imposing, as it conists of an 
immense cubical mass, 200 ft. on the side by 192 in front, and 
its three great storeys reach 97 ft. to the top of the cornice. Besides 
these dimensions, there is a simplicity in the design which is only 
surpassed by the great Florentine examples. On the front and flanks 
the lower storey is almost too plain, consisting merely of a range of 
square-headed windows, broken in 
the centre of the front by ■ a 
rusticated arched jtwj’/'c-focA An. On 
the principal floor the windoAPS in 
the centre are grouped together to 
such an extent as to give rather an 
appearance of Aveakness, considering 
the great mass oAnr them. AboA^e 
this Sangallo seems — from some 
drawings Avhich IiaAn been preserAnd 
— to have designed a less important 
storey, croAvned by a complete 
Corinthian entablature, the dimen- 
sions of AAdiich were determined by 
pilasters at the angles, running 
through the tA?o upper storeys. At 
this point Michael Angelo was called 
in, and designed the cornice, AAdiich 

^ *11. A Vi vac X'iniicoc i aiiiVO at, JkVUJOlC. 

IS the pride of the building, and the loo feet to i mch. 

grandest architectural feature in 

modern Rome. Its projection and dimensions are such as would be 
appropriate to an Order running through all the three storeys ; hut, 
fortunately, the pilasters AAdiioli Sangallo suggested, and the architrave, 
are omitted, and it thus becomes a noble cornicione, without any 
imitatiA'c classicality. While we have to thank this great man for this 
feature, it is feared that we owe to him the upper range of round- 
headed AA'indoAvs, Avhich are as vulgar and as had in design as anything 
that Avas ever done, and are here totally inexcusable. There was ' more 
Iian sufficient height to have carried the entablature of the Order 
vhich adorns the windows across . them above the opening, withonte 
mcaking it ; but merely to insert , a block of it oyer , the pillars, and:; 
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run the arches into the pediment, was a most nnpardonahle mistake in 
such a situation. 


The original design contemplated two courts, and from this cause, r* 

apparently, the garden front was left unfinished, which enabled Giacomo 
della Porta to insert the central compartment in three arcades, which, 
though pleasing in itself, is inaj)propriate here, and to a great extent 
mars a design with which it might easily have been brought into 
harmony by a slightly bolder treatment. 

This is, nevertheless, the facade chosen for illustration (Woodcut 
No. 58), inasmuch as it brings into instructive contrast the two great 
principles of design then in vogue in Rome — the Astylar, which may ' 

also be called the Florentine style, and the Arcaded, or “ Amphi- «- 

theatral if such a word may be introduced — which may be desig- 
nated the Roman. For external purposes, there can be no doubt but 
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that the former was by far the most suitable. It could not indeed be 
used wiili the same simplicity as is found in the Farnese or at 
Florence, except in buildings on as large a scale ; but it could easily 
have been ornamented by panellings, mouldings, and window-dressings, 
til I it was A enough for suburban villas, without ever losing its propriety 
of proportion. The other, or Arcaded style, was equally suitable for 
couityards, especially in sucb a climate as Italy, but never could 
attain the dignity of the Astylar as an external mode of decorati\'^e art. 

The courtyard of the Farnese is an exact square in i>lan, Do it. 
each way, and is suiToimded by bold and deep arcades in tliree - 
storeys, the upper one, as usual, filled in with windows. The whole 
is very grand, and not inappropriate to the bold sinqilieily of rbe 
exterior; bub its eilecb is considerably marred by the Milgar mihI 
fantastic details in which Michael Angelo revelled, and which, tJioiiaii 
excusable with his style of painting, are most destructh'o of arclii- 
tectural effect. It is impossible, indeed, to help perceiving thaL rlus 
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89. Museum in the Capitol at Borne. From Letaronilly. 


almost the only architect of this age who was a native of Eoine — 
built several palaces, and introduced in his buildings the same weak, 
tricky style which characterizes his painting. An exception ought 
perhaps to be made in favour of the Yilla Madama, which, if neither 
very grand nor beautiful, is at least free from bad taste, and has some 
pleasing points of design. 

There are several palaces in Rome the designs of which are 
attributed to Raphael, but which may more probably belong to 
Griulio Romano, or some other of his contemporaries, ‘ This is of little 
consequence ; for though, it is certain Raphael did sketch designs for 
palaces, it is not so clear that he ever practically carried them out ; 
_,..i .j. _ period when so much Avas borrowed from the Classical ages, 
ttle really invented by the artist, there was not much left for 
' ut the arrangement of the parts. There aA'BS, conse- 
for Raphael’s peculiar talent for gentle; 


brush, and not the square and rule, Avas the instnimeiit with AAdiicli 
all his designs were made. All these fantastic contrasts, which may 
be necessary for architectural decoration painted on a flat surface, are 
introduced by him, both here and elseAvliere, in hard stone in relief. 
The effect is not only most uiipleasing in his OAvn designs, but aaus 
fatal in the school of imitators avIio AAith less genius sought to folloAV 
his example. 

Sangallo’s other tAvo great palaces— the Palma, built in 1506, and 
the Sachetti, in 1540 — are characterized by all the good taste and 
extreme simiilicity of design AAiiicli is found in his part of the Parnese. 
To such an extent did he carry this, that it may almost be said to 
amount to : baldness in Palatial Architecture, though it might be 
appropriate in AArnrhs of a more monumental character, 

, Sansovino did very little in Rome, and that little is not remark- 
able for any striking qualities. His contemporary, Giulio Romano 
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elegance, while the rohnst hut somewhat vulgar energy of his great 
rival made itself everywhere felt. . 

The only great group of Civic buildings in Eome which display 
Michael ilngelo’s taste in design, are those in the Capitol. It is true 
the Palace of the Senators, commenced by him in 1568, was finished 
by another hand after his death, hut the Museum and the Palace 
of the Conservatori are entirely his. They were commenced about 
the year 1542, and are early specimens of the style of Corinthian 
pilasters running through two storeys, wliich afterwards became so 
fashionable, and, it must be admitted, are used here with a vigour 
which goes far to redeem the impropriety of their introduction. The 
details of the windows are better than is usual in this artist’s wmrks, 
and the whole bears the impress of the hand of a giant in Art, but 
tinctured with that vulgarity from which giants, it is feared, are 


seldom, if ever, free. 

Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola,^ one of the most celebrated architects 
of this period, not only adorned Rome with some of its most elegant 
buildings, but, with his contemporary, Palladio,^ may be said to have 
completed the first period of the Renaissance. During the half-century 
that preceded their advent, the last remnant of Gothic feeling had 
been banished from Italy, and the whole tendency of the age was 
towards a revival of the' Classic style. The architects of this epoch, 
however, had by no means consented to a system of literal copying, 
but hoped, out of the details and elegancies of Classic Art, to create a 
new and original style, adapted to their own purposes. 

From long and eiithusiastic study of the great remnants of anti- 
quity, these two men became so imbued with admiration for the works 
they were studying, that they never afterwards could emancipate 
themselves from the feeling that Classical Art alone w^as worthy of 
study, and that it could not be imitated with too great minuteness, 
or reproduced with too great exactness. Having in consequence 
thoroughly mastered the subject of their studies, they devoted their 
lives to forwarding what seemed to tlicm so all-important,^ and, both 
by their u’ritings and their practice, they sought, and with ill-fated 
success, to fix the principles of their art on the basis of this litoral repro- 
duction of the great models of antiquity. Not only did they fix the exact 
proportions of each of the so-called “ Orders,” and the profile of every 


1 Born 1507 ; died 1573. 

* Born 151S; died 1580, 

® Modern aroliitects, by study of me- 
diajval cathedrals, &p., have arrived at 
precisely the same stage of fascination 
•with their beauties which their predeees-- 
80 i:s of the sixteenth century reached in 
•regard to Clastic Art, They would of 


course feel indignant if told that their 
illicit alfections must share the same fate 
as those of the Paliadian school ; but it is 
as certain that tlie reaction is not far off 
as ttiat-we are now a civilized people, an 1 
cannot consequently permanently admire 
barbarisms, nor be content with servil 
imitations. 
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Villa of F’ope J iilius, near Rome. From Letarouilly. 


uunililiiig, but they established canons for the superposition of Orders 
on one another, and, in short, fixed on the Renaissance tliose principles 
ivdiich gave it its distinctive character, but which also insured its 
eventual decay. The liuman mind cannot rest satisfied without pro- 
gress, iind where the main principles of an art are fixed by arbitrary 
rules beyond appeal, men are driven to bizarrei'm in detail, in order 
to produce new effects, and the incongruities between the parts 
become daily more and more apparent. This was not felt in the age 
of Vignola and Palladio, Avhose works, though generally tame, are 
always elegant, and by the correctness of their Classical details disarm 
the critic, who is bound to judge of them by the standard according 
to which they were designed. 

At Rome Vignola was not fortunate in having any great work to 
design and carry out entirely by himself, though many of the palaces 
owe some of their greatest beauties to his assistance. There are 
several small palaces, one especially in the Piazza ISlavona, which 
display all the elegance of proportion and beauty of detail which dis- 
tinguish this architect. His b^t work, however, is perhaps the villa 
of Pope Julius, outside the Plaminiaji Gate. He did not complete the 
whole, but the fa 9 acle (Woodcut; No. -60) is. Certainly his, and displays 
those peculiarities of design which .pi’Oduced silch'an effect throughout 
VOL. I. ‘ i f "r '■ : 
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Plan of ibe Palace of Caprarola. Scale 1 01) feet to 1 inch 


Europe that every detail of this building maybe found repeated over 
and over again on this side of the Alps. There is not perhaps much 
grandeur or any very remarkable feature about this design, but there 
is an entire absence of bad taste or of any false principles, which in 
that age is great praise. Another small summer-house, called the 


Palace of Oapi-aroki near P.ome. 
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Yigna, attaclied to tMs villa, is also partly of his design, and the 
two together form perhaps the most elegant specimen of villa 
architecture that Italy can boast of. If there is not the same amount 
of •elaboration in these as is found in any design of tine Art, it is 
simply that they are little more than one man’s contribution of 
thought— a real Classical or Medimval design includes that of 
hundreds. If architects of that age had been content to follow tlie 
path pointed out in such designs as these, the defect would very soon 
have been remedied, but to do so would have required an amount of 


Fa9adi‘ of the Collegio della Sapienza, From Ijetaroullly. 


Each of the five sides measures 130 ft. on plan, and the coimt is G5 ft. 
in diameter, while the three storeys are each about 80 ft. in height: so 
that its dimensions are very considerable, and’ certainly quite suffi- 
ciently so for palatial purposes. The object of adopting the form 
here used, was to give it a fortified or castellated appearance, as all 
citadels of that age were pentagons, and this palace is accordingly 
furnished with small sham bastions at each angle, which are supposed 
to suggest that idea of defensibility so dear to the builder of castel- 
lated mansions at the present day. Above the terrace formed by 
these bastions and their curtains, the palace rises in two grand storeys 
of “ Orders,” the lower arcaded in the centre, the upper including two 
storeys of windows. This last is certainly a defect, but, notwitli- 
standing this, the whole is.so; well designed, the angles are so bold, 
and the details are so elegant, that it, is one of the finest palaces in 
Italy ; and 'we may admire the ingenuity ,of the architect the more, 
because the pentagonal fbrni is singularly iWavourabl'e to architec- 
tural effect externally, qr tp - dommodious arrangements inside, and the 
; : : • l2. 
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site also is sucli that from most points of view it looks too high for its 
other dimensions. But all these defects have been overcome in a 
maimer that makes us reg'ret that its architect was not more em- 
ployed on the great works of his day. At St. Peter’s he only added 
the two small cupolas, one on each side of the dome, and made some 
slight repairs or improvements to the other great churches of Rome. 

The fagade of the Oollegio della Sajiienza, built by Giacomo della 
Porta, in the year 1575, deserves to be quoted as one of the most suc- 
cessful of its class in Rome, showing how muoh may be effected by 
mere justness of proportion and elegance of detail, and as illustrating 
the value of a solid and unadorned basement to anything that can be 


Bi. Cortlle of the Borgbese Palace. Prom Letarouilly, 

placed upon it. Unfortunately such examples are rare, and the temp- 
tation to spread pilasters over such a surface has ruined half the 
fagades of Italy. 

Of a very diff'erent character from this- is the Oollegio Romano, the 
fagade of wliich was built in the year 1582, by Bartolomeo Ammanati,i 
and which, though free from the defects of unmeaning Olassieality, is 
designed in a style quite as unconstructive, and far more devoid of 
elegance ; tlie whole fagade being divided into gigantic panels, enclos- 
ing groups of windows, but neither representing the external con- 
struction nor internal arrangements. 

Kearly the same criticism applies, though in a somewhat less 
degree, to the groat Borghese Palace, built from the designs of Maitino 
Lunghi. the older, about the year 1590. Its courtyard, ho'wever, is 
singularly well proportioned, and a favourable examjile of what in 


* Born 1511 , died 1592. 
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most cases is the most pleasing as well as the most characteristic 
feature of an Italian palace, though it is one that generally admits of 
less variety of design than any other part. In this instance, however, 
the objection is obviated by one side of the courtyard being an arcade, 
only two storeys in height, and opening into the garden, affording a 
prospect of scenic beauty and variety from the three other sides. 

The Laterano Palace (Woodcuts Nos, 31 and 32), built from designs 
of Dominico Fontana, ^ about this period (1586), is little better than a 
bad copy of the Farnese ; the smaller scale of its parts, and the fact of 
the cornice being cut up by a range of small square windows inserted 
in the frieze, destroying entirely the massive dignity of its prototype. 


View of the Barberinl Palace, Rome. From Letarouilly 


The Barberini Palace, in so far as size or richness of detail is 
concerned, is one of the most remarkable of the Roman Palaces ; but 
unfortunately its architects were Carlo Maderno, BoiTomini,^ and 
Bernini,® and it was commenced at a time (1624 to 1630) when Archi- 
tecture in Rome had already begun to decline, and caprice to take the 
place of the simplicity of the school of Sangallo, or the purity of that 
of Yignola. Notwithstanding defects, both in design and detail, the 
dimensions of this palace are such as, to give it an air of magnificence, 
and its broken outline also renders it more picturesque than most of those 
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distinguished by its own Oi'der, and it has escaped the bad taste and bad 
grammar which Michael Angelo rendered fashionable. It may also be 
remarked that it possesses another merit in common with most of 
the Eoman palaces, of being finished and complete all round. In 
Venice, as remarked above, even the best facades are generally only 
cippliquees ; if the design be returned at all, it is only to the extent of 
one, or at most only two, bays round the corner, and all the rest is 
mean and commonplace. This is a sad mistake in an architectural 
point of view, and detracts very considerably from the beauty of the 
Venetian designs. At Eome, on the contrary, though no one fagade 
may be so rich as those of Venice, the ornament is spread much more 
equally over the whole, and the buildings acquire an immense degree 
of dignity and miportance from having no mean parts anywhere 
visible. 

It would be tedious to attempt to enumerate all the other palaces 
or civil buildings which continued to be erected at Eome during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Many are remarkable for their 
size, several Ixy the richness of their facades, but none of them can be 
considered either as objects worthy of admiration, or as models to be 
followed in designing others. 

It will be well, therefore (at first at least), to turn to the other cities 
of Italy which possess buildings of the earlier period of the Eenaissance, 
in order that we may understand what really were the aims of tlie 
architects of the period, and see how far they succeeded in attaining to- 
them. 

IV. — ^Vicenza. 

Vicenza is a city dear to all admirers of the Eenaissance style, not 
only as being the birthplace of Palladio, but as containing by far the 
greatest number, as well as the most celebrated, productions of his 
genius. Strange to say, it is not, however, in Vicenza that these can be 
studied to the greatest advantage, as, unfortunately, most of them are 
of brick concealed under stucco, and are constructed with wooden 
architraves, and all the shams we blame so much in the Architecture 
of the present day. The city, too, is now sunk into decay, and most 
of its palaces are deserted, so that tire buildings themselves have an 
air of shabby decay most destructive to architectural effect, and are in 
consequence better studied in drawings, and in tlxe numberless copies 
of them which exist in this and other countries on this side of the 
Alps, 

An illustration of the Valmarina Palace has already been given 
(page 4-2, lYoodcut No. 7), as an example of Palladiaiiism in excess. 
Its defects, however, are even more apparent on the spot than in the 
drawings, iiiasmnch as it is situated on one side of a street so narrow 
tihat it is impossible to get far enough away to obtain a good view of it. 
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All arcliitect miglifc be excused for exaggerating bis details, if his bnilding 
were to be placed on one ^side of a very large piazza, or at the end of 
a very long vista ; but m a narrow street the details of a facade ought 
to be designed almost as if for an interior~as things which must be 
seen near, and can only be grasped in detail. 

It is probable that the Tiene Palace owes its design, in part at least, 
to its proprietor. It is, however, always published in Palladio’s works, 



and generally quoted as one of his most successful designs. All its 
parts are indeed good in themselves, but they are put together in a 
manner by no means creditable to the architect. The basement is 
rusticated with, more than Herculean boldness ; but when it is perceived 
— which cannot be concealed — that it is only brick covered with 
stucco, the effect is far from pleasing, and it is less so when it is 
considered that this tremendous rustication is only designed to support 
a range of delicate Oorinthian pilasters. Between these, however, are. 
windows, rusticated with all the rudeness of the basement, but again, the : 
whole is crowned by an entablatm’o belonging to the Corinthian Order. 
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Elevation of Oiieriqate Palace, Yiceuza. From Palladio’s ‘Arcliitetiura. 


a gallery on Corinthian pilasters stuck to their hacks. A more common 
arrangement in Palladio’s buildings was to place one Order above 
the other. In the wings of the Chiericate Palace, where both stand free, 
this is comjiaratively unobjectionable ; but in the centre, where the 
upper Order is filled in with windows, and consequently the solids are 
])]aced o\'er the ’I'oids, the effect is most unpleasing. At Vicenza tliis 
is, notwithstanding, considered one of Palladio’s best designs, and has 
recently been put into a state of thorough repair, and appropriated as 
the museum and picture-gallery of the town. It is therefore seen as 
Palladio designed and finished it, and the result is certainly very 
nnvnrthy of his fame. A huilding open and weak at the angles, and 
solid in the centre, is always unsatisfactory, though the defect occurs in 
the Yalmarina and others of his designs ; but when we, add to this that 
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Palladio’s taste redeems these incongruities to a certain extent, but it 
was inexcusable to use such a rustication with the materials employed, 
and still more so to combine a Corinthian Order with features so little in 
accordance with its delicate elegance. 

Internally the arrangement is better. The arcades of both storeys 
are well proportioned and elegant, and though it would have been better 
if the attic could have been omitted, it is well kept under, and therefore 
as little obtrusive as could be expected. 

It is seldom, however, that Palladio confined himself to a single 
Order in only one storey. In the Yalmarina and Barbarano it runs 
through two ; and, as in the court of the Carita at Venice, we find in 
the Porto Palace in Vicenza,^ that the court is surrounded by twenty 
great columns of the Composite Order, supporting, at half their height, 
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the centre is full above and weak below, we have probably emnneraled 
all the worst elements that can well be introduced into the arraiigeraent. 
of a design. Nothing, in fact, redeems this fagade but that exquisite 
proportion of parts, and that indefinable elegance of detail, which disarm 
the critic of Palladio’s works, and, in spite of the worst possible 
arrangements, still leave a pleasing impression on the mind of tlie 
spectator. 

Taking it all in all, the annexed design for the Barbarano Palace 
perhaps shows Palladio’s style to the best advantage. The proportion 
of the Orders one to 
another is good, so is that 
of the solids to the voids, 
and the whole has a 
jialatial ornamental air, 
and with as little false 
decoration as is perlnqts 
compatible with the style. 

Still it certainly would 
have been better if the 
figures over thei)e(liments 
aiidthe wreaths dependent 
from the brackets had 
been omitted ; or, if more 
ornament was desired, 
j)anelling or ])atorai: would 
have supplied their place 
as effectually and far 
more ap})ro] n’iately. 

One of this architect’s 
most admired designs is 
the Eotunda, or Yilla del 
Capra, in the neighbour- 
hood of this city. It is 
a square of about 70 ft, 

each way, with an enclosed Barbarano' Palace,> Vicenza. From Palladio’s ‘ArchUcttura.’ 

but projecting portico on 

each face, of the Ionic order, and having a domical apartment of 30 feet 
diameter in the centre. It is perhaps the most Classical and temple-like 
design ever applied to Domestic Architecture, and has in consequence been 
so much admired that in tliis country it has been repeated four or five 
times o’i’er ; and copies, more or less exact, are found in every country 
of Europe. It certainly is not suited . to domestic purposes, especially in 
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northern climes ; but there is a charm about it which it is impossible to 
deuf, and it possesses as few offences against constructive propriety as 
any design of the sort which has yet been produced, and may safely, be 
regarded as one of the most successful efforts of this architect’s genius. 
Its situation, too, is such as almost to excuse it from the charge of 
affectation in applying Temple Architecture to domestic purposes, for 
it stands on a rounded grassy knoll, seen from below on all sides, and 
fits most gracefnlly to its situation. Anything less regular or less 
monumental w'ould have been out of place there, but the copies of it 
that exist in this country have none of them this excuse, and without 
such a site a four-porticoed house must ahrays be more or less an 
anomaly. 

If we take into consideration the difficulties Palladio had to en- 
comiter, we must feel that he showed even more talent in the manner 
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have stood higher than it does, and justly so ; for, taking it all in all, 
It is perhaps not too much to say that what he added to this great 
hall is the happiest adaptation of Classical Ait to modem purposes 
which has yet been executed in Europe, and, though not faultless, 
it is on the whole less open to animadversion than any design of 
modern times. 

T 1 , indeed, all Palladio’s designs , were as beautiful and as appro- 
priate as this, we should have little fault ,to find either with the 
style ho adopted or his mode of applying it. ,But the task ho imposed 
u , h.rnself, or laulu.r that his agh iiApuSed'pn him, was one that no 
Imrm ing. mrity could Succap^fnlly: to adapt the 

v\in,.ti.v.-i;uro of y,a e>Jt!!:eh' 'civihv^ipn'td the Ecclesiastical, 

Miiid.-lpiil, o-..i D.^nn'adin .'v;vhilf'fitr..‘-.-\-f v-, i.:mr Thai. 
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lie failed is nofc to be wondered at ; on tbe contrary, lie deserves 
all praise for the extent to wliich he did succeed. We are always 
pleased in his works by the evidence of a refined and cultivated 
mind, joined wdth the innate perception of proportion and fitness 
■which constitute the architectural faculty. We never see in them 
the broken pediments or contorted mouldings of Michael Angelo, or 
the unstructnral caprices of Borromini or Guarini. Every feature 
and every moulding is used apparently for the purpose for which 
it was designed, and always ndth elegance ; and generally the solids 
are so well proportioned to the voids that the stability seems perfect, 
and the proportions of the masses are also generally well balanced. 

gainst all this we have to remark that in nine cases out of ten 
tlie oonstrnction is one thing, the ornamentation totally distinct from 
it. This, it is true, was an inherent part of the problem, hut, where 
it exists, true and satisfactory Architecture is impossible. This w'as 
not the case with the early Florentine or the early Eomaii Art, but 
it became so wherever the Orders were used to the extent and with 
the importance which Palladio gave them, and which, in facG is 
the cause of all the defects of his architecture and of that of his 
school. 

T.— Genoa, 

No city of Italy is more favourably situated for architectural 
display than Genoa, and had its advantages been properly availed of, 
nothing would have been finer than the amphitheatre of palaces 
which might have arisen around her hay. Unfortunately those 
which do line its shores and are seen from the sea are all the older 
and less omarnental buildings, which have in modern times been 
dreadfully mutilated and disfigured, first to widen the (piay, and 
next to convert them into hotels and to other utilitarian uses, to 
which they are now almost without exception applied. 

No two places in Italy form so marked a contrast in all their 
principal features as the rival cities of Yenice and Genoa. In the 
first all is flat and levelled l)y the water-line of her streets ; tlie other 
hardly possesses a foot of level grouud, and half the streets are 
impassable for carriages, from theii’ steepness. In Venice all is 
silence and decay ; in Genoa all is bustle and iioise ; and the traveller 
has difiiculty in preventing himself being run o\nn' in the p]'jnci])cl 
streets — just wide enough for two carriages to pass, and not suffi- 
ciently so to allow frotioirs to he abstracted from the carriage-way. 
The Ai’chitectnre of the two cities is evei} more strongly (iojitrasted. 
Yenice is full ■ of Medimval palaces of most romantic interest ; Genoa 
has not one worthy of notice. When Yenice adopted tlie Renaissance 
style, she used it with an aristocratic elegance that relieves even , its 
most fantastic forms in the worst age. In Genoa there is a pretentious 
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parvenu vulgarity in even tlie best examples, which offends in spite of 
considerable architecturar merit. Their size, their grandeur, and 
their grouping may force us to admire the palaces of Genoa ; but for 
real beauty, or arcliitectural propriety of design, they will not stand a 
moment’s comparison with the contemporary or earlier palaces of 
Florence, Eome, or Venice. 

The true palatial magnificence of the city is confined to a range of 
narrow streets at the back of the town — the Strade Balbi, Nuova, 
and Nuovissima — which in the sixteenth century were added to it. 
These, with the exception of one or two small, confined Piazzi, com- 
prise all that Genoa is most celebrated for ; and, though the palaces 
situated in these places are not perhaps worthy of all the j)raise that 
has been lavished on them, they form a splendid group, and have a 
local individuality and character which render them an interesting 
study when considered in juxtaposition with the other cities whose 
buildings have just been alluded to. 

Galeasso Alessi, who was the architect of nine-tenths of the most 
remarkable buildings of Genoa, had none of the classical elegance 
■of his contemporaries Palladio and Vignola ; but his style was also 
free from the incongruities which their blind admiration of the 
antique induced them sometimes to introduce into their designs. 
Being, on the other hand, much more of an architect and less of a 
painter than Michael Angelo, he never fell into those unconstructive 
absurdities which disfigure all the buildings of that great man. He 
never ran gigantic pilastera through two or three storeys, and then 
stuck attics on the top of them, so as to falsify the construction of 
the whole. 

The real merit of the Genoese palaces is that they really are what 
they seem. If pilasters are used, they are mere decorations. Pillars 
are never introduced when not wanted ; and, above all, the cornice is 
always the principal feature of the design, and always at the top of 
the wall— attics being almost uidcnown in Genoa ; and windows are 
only introduced when and where they are wanted, "With these 
elements it is difficult to fail ; and Alessi only wanted a little more 
elegance in designing his details, and a little better material to work 
with, in order to have attained a great success. The last mentioned 
is, in fact, one of the principal defects of the Genoese buildings, though 
not the fault of the architect ; for, though it is usual for tourists to 
talk glibly of the marble palaces of Genoa, it is a melancholy fact 
that, except some of the black and wlute medimval edifices, there is 
single fa9ade in the city built wholly of that material. 

t one-third of the Genoese palaces are plain buildings of 
onry, covered with stucco— the windows without dressings. 
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and the facade Avitli scarcely an ornamental feature except the porch 
and the cornices. The intention was, not only to paint the archi- 
tectural mouldings on the stucco, hut to paint frescoes between them. 
TMs has been done in many instances, but in some it is so completely 
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Durazzo Palace. Genoa. From Oaatbier. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 


washed off that it is difficult to detect the traces of it ; in some it 
exists in so faded a condition that the subject can hardly be made 
out ; and in others it flares forth in all the staring vulgarity of 
pretentious newness. 

One of the best e.xamples of this style is the Palazzo Durazzo in 
the Strada Balbi. It is very doubtful whether its painting was ever 
cari’ied out, and it certainly is better without it. To make a building 
of this class effective rerpiires ; considerable dimensions, the openings 
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t'Jh, rural Doria Palace, Genoa. From Gauthier. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 

large and as few as possible, and a cornice of bold projection ; bnt 
with these elements it may be both grand and beautiful, and possess 
all the principal requirements of architectural excellence. Though 
as plain and devoid of ornament as it is almost possible for any 
design to he, this one is as effective and as pleasing as any palace 
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Palace are very nearly 
identical ; their extent, 
measured from the ex- 
tremities of the wings, 
being about 200 feet, 
tlieir height 85 feet, and 
their design is also very 
similar; but the orna- 
ments of the Munici- 
palita give it a striking 
effect of richness and 
grandeur, which is con- 
siderably aided by the 
narroAviiess of the street, 
or rather lane, in which 
it is situated. 

In a third class the 
dressings of the windows 
and doorways, and in a 
few even the string 
courses, are of marble ; 
but the expense of the 
material has apparently 
induced the architects 
who have used it so to 
pare down the projec- 
tions that, instead of 
being an advantage, the 
buildings in wliich it is 
employed arc the least 
satisfactory of all. It may be added that a great deal that looks like 
marble at first sight is in reality merely paint, and by no means well done. 

Taken by itself, the most magnificent of the palaces of Genoa is 
that foi’merly known as the Dpria.?Jzio .• (Marcello),, now the Boyal Palace, 
with a facade in the ^tfada Balbi ' BOO ft.; in length. Its style is 
similar to that of the Munidipaliiba (WQodcttt’-'No.,, -72), but its, height, 
ahont 75 ft., is hardly sufficient' tO; its length;' and would not he so if 


73. Part of Fa9atle of Oarega Palace, Q-enoa. From Gauthier. 


Ill a second class all the ornaments that were painted in the first 
are carried out in stucco ; which is ceitainly an improvement on 
paint, but, in the hands of Galeasso Alessi, is frequently offensive 
from its vulgarity, though fortunately not from its want of constixic- 
tive propriety. 

The Municipalita in the Strada ISTuova, formerly the Palazzo 
Tursi Doria, is the most admired example of this. The dimensions of 
this and the Durazzo 
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ib could ever be seen in front ; but, being, as usual, in a narrow street, 
this defect is not apparent. Its details are all designed on the largest 
scale, and the composition of the whole fagade so bold, and, it must be 
added, so honest, that the effect is on the whole satisfactory. 

The Ducal Palace was almost entirely rebuilt after the fire in the 
year 1778, and may be considered as more French than Italian in 
design. It is, however, a very elegant building, though most of its 
pillars are only painted marble. Its great hall is the finest room in the 
city. 

One of Alessi’s principal Avorks is the Garega Palace, one of the 
largest, and generally considered one of the handsomest in Genoa, the 
fagade being a square of about 93 ft, in width and height, but divided 
into seven storeys externally, three being in the basement, two under the 
lower Order, one under the nest, and the last between the consoles of 
the cornice. Only the architrave of the loAver Order is left between the 
Ovo, and the whole decoration is so evidently applied only to cover a 
space Aritli which it has no constructive affinity, that the effect is very 
unsatisfactory. 

The Saiili Palace, said to be by the same architect, is more pleasing, 
as it consists, in the garden front, of two well-defined storeys 
ornamented with Orders, with arches between. On the lower storey 
are Doric pillars, and a rich frieze crowns the upper or Oorinthian 
order. Towards the street there is considerable ability displayed in the 
way the central block' is kept back, and the courtyard with its two 
wings thrown forward to the froirt. There is, in fact, more light 
and shade, and more A^ariety of design, in this palace than in any in 
Genoa ; and, if its details were a little more pure, it might challenge 
comparison in some respects with any in Italy. The same architect 
built the Lercari, Grimaldi, and Justiniaiii Palaces, and, in fact, 
happening to live at a moment of niiAvoiited prosperity, and Avhen a 
great extension of the city Avas taking place in the direction of the 
Stvade Pal hi and Niiova, he has left his mark more essentially on the 
place than any of his successors. 

In addition to other peculiarities, it may be mentioned that many 
of the greater palaces of the city are psiintcd red ; some green, some 
bine, and a great many yelloAV. All this produces in that climate a 
rich and sparkling effect, very taking at first sight; thongh it can 
hardly be denied that using coloured materials must he a more 
legitimate mode of producing an ai’chitectural effect, than merely 
painting the mouldings on plaster. The fact is that the imposing 
appearaufie of these palaces is mainly due to the situations in AAdiich 
they are found. Nothing can Avell be more startlirig than to sec six, 
eight, or ten great palaces, each, standing separately, in a street barely 
36 ft. in Avidth, or to find in narroAV lanes and small courts, great 
palatial masses six and seA^'en storeys in height, covered Avith orna- 
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meiit, and crowned by masswe Gornices, while you stand so close 
beneath that their effect is doubled by the angle under win cli they are 
seen. 

By far the most beautiful features of the greater palaces of Genoa 
are their courtyards, though these, architecturally, consist of nothing 
but ranges of arcades, resting on attenuated Doric pillars. These are 
generally of marble, sometimes grouped in pairs, and too frequently 
with a block of an entablature over each under the springing of the 
arch ; hut, notwithstanding these defects, a cloistered court is always 
and inevitably pleasing, even if not heantifiil in detail, and, if combined 
with gardens and scenery beyond, which is generally the case in this 
city, the effect, as seen from the streets, is so poetic as to disarm 
criticism. All that dare to be said is that, beautiful as they are, with a 
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palaces are reniarkal)le, first, for tlieir size, and the largeness of their 
parts — qualities wliicli are immensely exaggerated hy the narrowness of 
the streets and courts in which they are situated. They have also the 
immense advantage of standing free, each by itself, but still in close 
proximity to the next; thus the grouping produces an effect of 
magnificence in the whole which adds to the importance of each ; and 
they are also, as a rule, free from any attempt to imitate or reproduce 
Classical or any other models. 

Against these must be placed the badness of the material, the 
coarseness and frequently the incongruity of the details, and that 
sometimes their architecture is either only painted in, or accentuated 
by paint, with a crudeness very closely approaching to vulgarity. If, 
in addition to these defects, the “ Orders ” had been allowed to govern 
the designs to' the extent they were . made to do so in other cities, the 
effect would have been most painful; but because they are palaces, 
and palaces only, and because their windows, their doors, and, above 
all, their cornices, are in their right places, and in due subordination 
to one another, all these defects are overlooked, and the impression 
the Genoese palaces generally produce is one of almost unmitigated 
admiration. 

YL — 

The Palazzo del Te has acquired such celebrity that it is im- 
possible to pass it over in a History of Architecture ; but no building 
ever less merited its fame than it does. Originally it was intended as 
a stable, or rather as a sort of hunting-box outside the walls of 
JM.Lntua ; and G iulio Eomano was employed, most appropriately, by 
the ^lanjinis Prederigo Gonzaga, to paint ])ortraits of his favourite 
horses on the walls of the only large apartinent the building then 
possessed. The Manpiis was, it seems, so pleased with the result of 
the experiment, that the palace was extended to what we now sec it, 
and all the ]n“inci])al rooms adorned with frescoes hy Ginlio or his 
pupils, d'hough these are as vulgar as most of the -inodnctions of 
tliis overmted artist, it may ho that they entitle the hnildiug to some 
of the notoriety it has acquired ; but its arclntectnre certainly is such 
that, if foiiiid elsewhere, and under another name, no one would turn 
to look at it. 

The building is nearly a square, externally 180 ft, hy 180 ft., and 
30 ft, in height to the top of the cornice. It is rusticated throughout 
in coarse stucco, and, besides this, its only ornament consists in a range 
of mean Doric pilasters, spread sparsely o^■er the surface, and sui- 
,ai|ioiuited hy a Dorfij entablature of very ordinary design. Between 
.jthepe pilasters are two ranges of windows, the lower ones of fair 
•diipensibns, and, above these, a range of square attic-looking openings., 
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Tlivongliout liiiir the, ])ulaco those last are mere shams, tlie iirimhjial 
rooms oecu])yitig the wliolc height of the building, wliere one range 
er)nse([ucntly only was rei[uire(l, and had it been ado]ited might liave 
gi\'en a dignity to the design, in which it is now so sadly delieient. 

Internally, the building siirrounds a court of the same design, about 
120 ft. sigiare, from which a loggia leads, across a- bridge, into a garden 
with architectural embellishments. This loggia is, in fact, the only 
iU'chiteotuml feature of any merit in the whole bnilding. Its jjropor- 
tions are good, its ornaments well designed, and the colours judiciously 
ajtplied, hut it is very small, and only in stucco. The charm of the 
))alacG, in so far as ArchiLeoture is concerned, depends on the coffering 
and colouring of the ceilings, which display' an amount of design, and of 
fanc.y combined with elegiuiee, seldom seen elsewhere, and conse(|nently 
worthy of all praise, but they will not suffice to redeem the bnilding 
from the reproach of l)eing, cxtenially at least, of the tamest cominnn- 
]thu‘e as an architectural design. If we assume that painting is the 
proper mode (jf oruamentiiig interiors, it is the painter, not the architect, 
that must decide how far this is or is not a successful specimen of the 
art. But this does not affect the criticism that maybe applied to the 
e.vterior, which is only coarsely yellow-washed, and is not entitled to fclie 
adiiiirabioii generally bestowed ipioii it by those who admire the works of 
the painter in the halls it encloses. 

If Giulio Bomano was forced to tame his fancies in the design of 
this structure, he gave full rein bo them in the design of the facade of 
the Palazzo Colloredo in this city, which he adorned with gigantic 
caryatides, of the vulgarest and most fantastic design conceivable. 
Nothing that Michael xingclo ever did was so exaggerated as this. 
With aU his faults, he never emxjloyed great grotesque figures in stucco 
as a means of jiroducing an effect appropriate to a nobleman's palace in 
the street of a city. • 

When such things were done so early in the age of the Renaissance, 
one cannot but feel grateful to Palladio, and otlicrs of his school, for 
bringing back Art 'wibliiii tlie bounds of moderation ; for, however tame 
some of their designs may be, the worst of them is better than such a 
nightmare of vulgarity as we find in this and some other of the designs 
of the early part of the sixteenth cenbnryd 


yil.— -M ilak. 

During the whole of the Renaissance period ’Milan continued to he 
of the most important and richest cities of Northern Italy ; perhaps 
ri relatively more so than during the Mediaeval period, during which, 
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Great Court of the Hospital at Milan. From a Photograph. 


they only lived to finisli the northern wing, consisting of four courts 
comprised in a square, of about 340 ft, each way. Considering the age 
at which it was erected, the design is much more Mediaeval tlian might 
ho expected, especially from a Florentine architect like Pilarcte, who was 
its author. All the external windows are pointed, and adorned with 
quasi-Cothio mouldings, and internally the arcades that surround the 
courts partake much more of Mediaeval than they do of Renaissance 
design. They are so built up now, and so disfigured by additions, tlrat 
it is difficult to judge of their effect, hut enough can still be made out 
to show, that, when new, these courts must have been as ajrpropriate 
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strange to say, there is scarcely any city in that country so deficient in 
examples of architectural magnificence as Milan continued to he during 
the whole of this period. She produced no architect, gave fame or name 
to none, and does not possess any specimens of Renaissance Art on 
which we dwell with pleasure, or love to quote, as calling up reminiscences 
of heauty ; the one obvious exception to this being the great court of 
the Ospridale Grande, which is one of the most remarkable buildings of 
its class of that, or indeed of any age. 

It was commenced in the year 1456, by Francesco Sforza and his 
wife Bianca, nearly on the scale on which we now see it completed, but 
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to tlieir purposes as they were effective in an architectural point 
of view. 

To the northern face of this block Brauiante added a portico or 
corridor of the Ionic order, bearing arches, and he may either have 
added a portion of the upper corridor, or at least left the design for it; 
but there the matter rested till the year 1621, when, a large sum of 
money having been left to the charity l)y a Dr. Carcano, the areliitect 
Eichini was employed to erect the central court. With a degree of taste 
and modesty as commendable as it is unusual, he resolved to complete 
Bramante’s design round the three other sides, and this is done so 
literally that, except the window-dressings and some other details, in 
which we detect the seventeenth centuiy, the whole design of the court 
may be ascribed to Bramante. It is by far the finest thing of its kind 
in Italy. In Spain there are some that equal, if they do not surpass it; 
but, except the court of the Venetian Palace at Eome, and one or two 
other less important examples, there is really nothing to compare with it 
in Italy. 

The dimensions of this court are 24.3 ft. by 220, from one face of 
the colonnade to the other, which are i)erhaps greater than so delicate 
a design can well sustain; and it possesses nineteen arches on the one 
side and twenty-one on the other. Its great beauty, however, consists 
in the proportion of tlie two superimposed colonnades one to another, 
and of all the parts to the work they have to perform. The effect is 
due, even more than this, to the amount and ex(]uisite beauty of the 
details with which the whole is covered, and its great crowning coiaiice 
is perhaps, for the situation it occupies, the most successful instance of 
design of this age which Italy possesses. In a smaller court such a 
cornice would be too deep and too bold, but here its proportions arc as 
near perfection as can well be conceived, and all its details form a 
triumph of the art of design. 

The external fagade towards the street was added at the same time, 
and, by a singularity found nowhere else, the pointed arches of Filarete’s 
design were repeated here, with only such modifications of detail as it is 
difficult to detect, but, strange to "say, they are encased in a design which 
bespeaks most unmistakably the date of the seventeenth century, to 
which it belongs. The effect of this is not so mipleasing as miglit be 
expected from this incoiigruity of parts, though it might have been 
better had they been brought a little more into harmony. 

The third portion of the hospital has been completed in more modern 
times, and in a style so utterly tame and tasteless that it could only be 
found in Milan of all Italian cities. 

Among the palaces of this city, the most original, if not the most 
beautiful, of the age to which it belongs, is the Oasa Eotta,^ op>posite 


^ Said to be designed by Leow Leoni, otherwise .known a^ tbe Oavaliere Aretino. 
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the Scala, and now used as the Oustom-honse. The principal facade is 
divided into three welRdefined storeys, and ornamented with pilasters 
and a profusion of decoration, not certainly in the best taste, but never 
offensively vulgar and .iinconstinctional. Its peculiarity is that it looks 
more like our Elizabethan, or as if erected in what might be called the 
Heidelberg style, it has so little affinity with the principal contemporary 
works in Italian cities. The courtyard is equally overdone with orna- 
nieut, but the whole is siiigularly picturesque, and so free from errors 
of design, that we can forgive a little tendency towards the grotesque 
in a country where tameness and classicality are the besetting sins of the 
designers. 

The Brera possesses some good points of design, hut is indebted to 
its size more than to any other cause for its effect ; and the Broletto, 
or Palazzo della Gitta, exhibits some pleasing bits of detail. It is an 
early specimen of the Eenaissance style, but is too small, and too 
confined in situation, to display much architectural grandeur, so that 
all it attains to is a certain amount of picturesqueness, which is seldom 
wanting in buildings of its age. The Royal and Archbishop’s Palaces, 
which occupy the whole of the south side of the piazza in which the 
Cathedral stands, and the new buildings which form its eastern side, 
are all large enough, and with a sufficiency of ornament, to make them 
important in an architectural point of view, hut are of such common- 
place design as to be unworthy of notice. In almost a,ny other city of 
Italy they would have arrested attention, but Milan was either too 
G-erman, or at all events too inartistic, to be able to avail herself of her 
opportunities. 

VIII.— Tuein, Kaples, &c. 

Turin possesses little that need arrest the student of Architecture 
as a tine art. One of her earliest architects was Guariiii,^ a man who 
out-Heroded Borromini in the theatrical style of his art, and always 
sought to ])roducc effects wliich might startle and sometimes please 
on the stage, hat which are absolutely destructive ■whcji applied to so 
permanent a n art as that of Arcliitecture. He was succeeded by I vara 
and Vanvitelli, men with as little feeling for Art as can well he imagined, 
but whose good fortune it was to live in an age when the art was at its 
lowest ebb — so low that tbeir productions were universally admired by 
tlioir contemporaries, and they were consequently everywhere em})loycd. 

The Oaserta Palace at Haples was erected by the latter, who had 
there such an opportunity as had not fallen to any architect in Italy of 
his day, it being the largest and most nobly decorated palace executed 
in that country since the Renaissance, The building (Woodcut Ho. 76) 
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Portion of the Fa<;ade of the Palace of the Caserta at Naples. 


ranges of buildings containing the chapel, the great staircase, and halls 
leading to the state apartments, which are thus arranged not only with 
great convenience, but with very considerable architectural effect, 
internally ; and a little more art would have made the courts thcmsch^es 
pleasing and effective. As a whole it is perhaps better than the 
Escurial, but otherwise it is as tame and uninteresting a design as any 
city in Europe can well show, and a painful illustration of how the art 
had fallen in Italy at the time of its erection. ■ ' 
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was commenced ill 1762, and is an immense rectangle, 766 ft. long by 
500 ft, wide, and 125 ft. high from the ground to the top of the 
balustrade. At each angle there is a square pavilion, and a high dome 
crownis the centre, hut so placed as not to he seen externally, except at a 
distance. The design is perfectly uniform throughout, and consists of 
a rusticated basement, including two storeys of windows and a sunk 
storey. Above this is an iiiteriiiinahle range of Ionic pilasters, with 
two storeys of large windows between each pair, and a smaller range in 
the frieze. The fagades are only broken by very slight projections in 
the centre and at the ends, which, however, are hardly sufficient to 
destroy the painful monotony of the whole design. The best part of the 
arrangement is that the centre is divided into four equal courts by two 
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IX. — OosrcLUsroN’. 

The long cessation of intellectual activity wliich has been the sad 
fate of the country that fii'st spread the light of Art and Literature over 
the continent of Europe, has prevented the Italians from reacMiig that 
second stage of the Eenaissance which may be coiiveniently distin- 
guished as the Eevival. With the rarest possible exceptions, they have 
never added porticoes, borrowed literally from ancient temples, to their 
houses or public buildings. Whatever the faults of their style may have 
been, they never committed the absiu'dity of cutting a slice off one old 
building and planting it in front of a new o]ie, wholly irrespective of 
either its use or appropriateness. Though they used the Orders every- 
where, they were the Italian, not the Latin Orders; and, though even 
these seldom exactly expressed the construction, they were always inter- 
woven with it, and pretended, at least, to represent it. They were, 
coiisecpiently, in Italy, far less offensive than the great unmeaning 
porticoes with which we in England seek to adorn our churches, our 
palaces, and our civil buildings. Neither have the Italians ever 
attempted such a Eevival as the Madeleine or the Walhalla, and, 
generally speaking, the revix^al of Greek xirt, which at one time was so 
fashionable with us and the Germans, is utterly unknown to them. 
Whether freed Italy is to pass through this stage of Art, yet remains to 
be seen. Let us hope she will benefit by the experience of the other 
countries of Europe, and that she may also escape the Gothic mania, 
which is proving so fatal to real progress in Art. This, indeed, she may 
probably do, as she has no Mediaeval style of her own of wdiicli she has 
any great reason to be proud ; unless, indeed, it should happen, by one 
of those caprices which are only too common in Art when once it 
swerves from the true path, into mere copying, that the Italians should 
take it into their heads to borrow a French or Englisli style, in return 
for the strange specimens of bad Medieval Art w'e are now importing so 
freely from Italy. 

If the Italians remain true to themselves, no nation in Europe has 
so fine a chance of attaining perfection in Architectural xVrt. Tliough 
the “ Orders ” may not bo applicable to all purposes of civil or eccle- 
siastical buildings, they are at least the native products of the Italian 
soil ; they are suited to the climate, and are hallowed by the associa- 
tions of the laud, but they arc not the only elements of ’the art to 
which they belong. The misfortune of Italian Architecture was that 
its professors in the sixteenth century studied the remains of the 
temples — the domestic and civil buildings had nearly all disappeared 
— till they became pedants in their art, and enthusiastic for the doc- 
trines of Vitruvius, whose want of knowledge and of true feeling for 
his art has rendered his influence so disastrous wherever it has been 
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felt. The consequence was, that they not only prescribed the use of 
coliunns for all places and purposes, hut fixed their proportions and 
the exact form of their details by canons Avhich no one has since dared 
to dispute. All real invention was thus put a stop to, and originality 
could only be attained in the design of Avindow-fraines or panellings, and 
minor ornaments, Avhich were turned over to the tender mercies of men 
who, freed from the wholesome check of constructive necessity, sought 
to produce effects by the most uncontrolled wildness of decorative 
absurdity, 

Italy has only to go back to the inspirations wliich characterise the 
end of the fifteenth and the dawn of the sixteenth century, to base upon 
them a style which will be as beautiful as it would be appropriate to her 
wants and her climate. If she will only attempt to revive the traditions 
of the great age which is hallowed by the memories of Leonardo da Vinci 
and Eaqdiael, of Bramante, Sangallo, and even of Michael Angelo, she 
cannot go nuoiig. These men erred occasionally from inexperience, and 
because the system under which the art was conducted in their days was 
such as to render success inq'tossible ; but their aspirations were right, 
and there was an impress of nobleness on their works which has not 
since been surpassed. 

Since their time the history of Italian Art may be summed up in a 
few words. During the fifteenth century it was original, appropriate, 
and grand ; during the sixteenth it became correct and elegant, thougli 
too often also tinctured with pedantry ; and in the seventeenth it broke 
out into caprice and affectation, till it became as bizarre as it was 
tasteless. During the eighteenth it sank down to a uniform level of 
timid mediocrity, as devoid of life as it is of art. In the present century 
it has been, if anything, Fretich. But now that the country is again a 
nation, and has a future before it, it remains to be seen Avhat her Art 
will become. If the Italians are capable of .freedom, and of national 
greatness, their Architecture cannot fail to be a reflex of whatever is 
great or good in their character or institutions. 

[The Moderf Italian Style. — The above argument is happily 
conceived and happily expressed, and is deserving of the student’s 
particular and contemplative attention. As a matter of good sense 
alone, it must sooner or later become clear to the mind of anyone that 
tlie Cinque-ceutists, on their own Italian ground teeming with relics of 
the past, and in the exhilarating intellectual air of their great philoso- 
■ phical revolution, enjoyed a truly grand architectural opportunity. That ■ 
they committed mistakes is matter of course '; but that they achieved 
great successes no one who reads, this book ,can fail to sec, and to see 
with delight. Indeed, aprmi philosophy .may yeyy fairly affirm that to 
sacrifice the claims of the,Itfilian Bertaissance'* in. Art to be worthily 
regarded as a genuine and admirable Modern Europe ‘Style is to under- 
inine the whole reputatiop of that iMpdcrri'' European'^ intellect whose 
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brilliancy in history no one but a frivolous pessimist could even pretend 
to dispute, and whose astonishing vigour seems to be still, in these 
apparently latter days, only in its robust youth. It was from Italy, as 
the centre and focus, that the light of modern civilisation thus spread in 
all directions — the civilisation of culture in place of superstition, of 
commerce in place of conquest, of freedom in place of oppression. That 
Italy has not kept pace with some other nations in the development of 
all that she initiated is not to be wondered at ; but in her Arts, if no 
more, let it always be remembered, it is to Italy that expectant youth 
from every other land in the world still takes its way, to acquire the 
happiest inspiration under the brightest sky.— Ed.] 

[National Taste : Italian, Feench, Eng-lish, American. — It 
may be worth while to suggest, with reference to the closing lines of the 
author’s argument above, this historical principle of national artistic 
evolution. The particular period in its history wTen any nation will 
happen to assume, if ever, a leading attitude, must depend upon the 
nature of those j)articular circumstances of the community which 
constitute the cause producing a national form of art as the effect. 
Now the condition of Europe, intellectually, socially, and commercially, 
in the fifteenth ceTitury was such that on Italian ground alone could the 
genius of Art arise and shine with a new light. Two consequences 
followed : — Italy took the lead in the movement of reform ; and as the- 
basis for this movement, Italy accepted the remains of her owm antiquity. 
The degree of artistic merit which was to be manifested in the new 
Italian mode would depend upon the peculiar characteristics of the 
national mind, and also, of course, upon the amount of material 
encouragement capable of being supplied by the public or private wealth 
of the people. It was out of all these co-operating conditions that the 
Art of the period came, exactly as we see it. But when, in process of 
time, this function of Italy— as the founder of Modern Europe— was 
fulfilled, was it not fulfilled once for all? Apparently yes. In awvord, 
Italy in due course lost the leading place, and has ever since followed 
France. 

The rise of Modern French Art may be distinctly traced to the 
energetic receptivity with which Latin France so soon embraced the new' 
Latin mode. The special aptitude of this keen and vivacious nation 
for the performance of imaginative work inay be said to be undisputed 
throughout the wwld. As soon, therefore, as France became sufficiently 
instructed — by Italy— she took the lead in all the Arts ; and she has 
kept it ever since. How much longer it is to be retained depends, first, 
upon tlie inevitable tendency of all acknowledged dominations towards 
exhaustion of power ; and, secondly, upon the probability of some other 
competing nation being brought by the changing circumstances of the 
world into a new leadership on new ground. At. present the 'chief 
danger to Art generally amongst the French seems to be the progress of 
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effeminacy; the facile fluency of it, and its exquisite touch, cannot Imj 
denied ; but the time for reaction, if only by decay, appears perhaps to 
be coming, if it has not ah-eady come. 

The rival merits of Germany do not appear to be yet prominently in 
question ; perhaps it may be said that the very best German architecture 
of the present day has derived its inspuntion directly from the Frencli ; 
but the question seems to be a perfectly fan* one, is England to he the 
next to come to the front in Art ? This is not to be promptly answered 
in the affirmative ; but let no one be too hasty in delivering a negative 
opinion. If it be right to say that the dainty French-Latins are 
drifting into too effeminate art, are there any signs that the muscular 
and vigorous English-Teutons, so clearly in the ascendant in commerce 
and politics, are in the course of a little time, by the same road, to 
attain an ascendancy in Art by some new and more masculine develop- 
ment.? There are many who think such evidences are distinctly 
appearing. Thoughtful Germans and Italians, and even Frenchmen 
themselves, are already pleased to express a most significant satisfaction 
with the art-wmrks of the English ; and in architecture especially, in 
spite of our many disadvantages, such approval is by no means 
grudgingly accorded. 

“ Westward the tide of Empire holds its way : ” what shall we say of 
America ? Practically the case stands thus : the leading men in tire 
United States are Englishmen on the other side of a somewhat wide 
ferry ; indeed, New York seems to be much more in touch with London 
than Dublin is, or even Edinburgh. This being so, let us observe how 
distinctly the English peculiarities are being emiffiasised and intensified 
in the typical Transatlantic character, so that already the doctrine is 
recognised by leading statesmen and iiien of affairs that the future of 
England is best to be foretold by studying the advance of America. 
IMay we say that the Gothic vigour of the Teuton, parting company with 
the enfeebled refinements of the Latin, and collecting all its energies at 
last on this Westward island of ours, has sim])ly been forced to ]>ridge 
the Atlantic for elbow'-rooin, and, amidst the expanding potentialities of 
a truly new” W'orld, where the trammels of tradition are .entirely shaken 
off, is of necessity exhibiting expanded powers ? We do not reeprire to 
look far into the future to see that the next century must work 
surprising changes in the culture and wealth of the Anglo-Ameruian 
race ; and to say that the effect upon the Arts — which always follow 
culture and wealths— must to a certainty coiTospond, is but a truism. 
Moreover, no one who looks at the rapid progress which Art has been 
actually making in America since the war can fail to see that the 
foundations of an American artistic individuality are being already laid, 
and the names of its pioneers already recorded. Eor the present the art- 
stndonts from tho great Western Ocutinent come for their inspiration to 
England and Franco ; and no doh^t they must for -some considerable 
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time continue to do so ; but, just as England has ceased long ago to 
rely, as it once did, upon the Gontineiit, so may America in due time 
cease to rely, as it does now, upon Europe. Let us remember, for 

instance, how the accident (in a certain sense) of the High Church 

movement brought out in the G-othic Eevival a wealth of native 
English artistic power which not only was unexpected in other countries, 
but is still astonishing to true critics amongst ourselves. What is to be 
the accident in America, and when it is to happen, it is not necessary to 
speculate upon ; if history is to be as history has been, the hour will 
come, and the men. One thing, however, we may at any rate venture to 

predict the new mode of America will not be an effeminate 

manifestation, but a masculine one. Whether it wiU attain to the 
refinement of France and Italy is probably to be doubted; but that it 
will enmlate the muscular virility of England seems already sure. — Ed.] 


X. — Eecent Abohitectiteb IN' Italy. 

[When the political union of the Italian States was achieved under 
King Victor limanuel, and the nation started on a new career, the 
influence of such a change could not but be felt in the national archi- 
tecture. But, owing to the particular circumstances in which the 
country had so long been placed, the effect of such influence would be 
somewhat slowly developed. Italy was already the land of Academical 
Art par excellmice ; the population traded upon it. The reign of artistic 
tradition in the public mind had not only been long established and 
firmly settled, but there was no innnediate impulse at work to change its 
general policy. Even such a revolutionary measure as the overthrow of 
the absurd temporal power of the Medieval Papacy, for example, did not 
carry with it in any material form such a result as the abandonment of 
a Medimval system of building, for no such system had been in vogue. 
The mass of the educated population, no doubt, very soon began to 
incline more and more towards the social and commercial conditions of 
England and France, and indeed America ; the railway and the steam- 
shij>, chcaj) postage and electric telegraphy, would answer for that ; but, 
in I’cspecit of the artistic classes of the people, those nations had more to 
learn from Italy than to teach her. However, it must certainly liave 
come about in due time, and in a short time, that building enterj)rise 
would nuinifest itself in the Italian towns on the same lines as in 
London and Paris ; and then there might make its apiDcarancc a modifi- 
cation of traditional modes of design, to correspond with tins novel 
a(itivity. And such has been the case, and little else than this has 
hap])eucd. 

Reforring to the question of the effect produced throughout the world 
by the great industrial movement which is identified with International 
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Bxliibifcions, it is manifest that in Italy there would he less that re(iuirecl 
to he accomplished in that direction as regards Ar<!hite(!tnral Art than 
in any other country— -except France alone— for Italy had long heen an 
acknowledged sanctuary of the industrial arts in (luestion. The nuister- 
pieces of her own Eeiiaissance artisans were amongst her most valued 
possessions. The decayed palaces of her old families were often more 
full of the ornamental than of the Useful. But it is enough to say tliat 
the rejuvenation of her national vitality has assisted undoubtedly in the 
awakening of her industrial enterprise, and that in coui'se of time the 
Italian craftsmen must inevitably take an important part in advancing 
the impo]’tance of all the decorative arts. 

Ecclesiastical building cannot be said to have made any ]vartkadar 
sign in Italy, and with all respect Ave may suggest that the pre-existing 
ecclesiastical edifices were quite sufficient for the innctical wants of the 
nation for a long time to come. The most charactei’istic enterprise of 
the kind has heen the building in Rome of a denumstratiA'c Anuadcan 
Protestant Church, from the design of Street of London, a creditable 
Avork, of course, if judged by the standard of that architect’s pcifailiar 
pro(;livities, but ])erhaps of more questionable inei'it as a matter of 
foreign self-assertion. The architects of the Eternal City, in a peculiar 
])hase of feeling, genuine enough in its Avay, deliA-ered an urgent protest 
against this rivalry of a foreign Imitation-Gothic architect, and this 
building of an Imitation-Gothic church, where Gothic men and manners 
Avere e(jnally uiiAvelcome and out of place. But the objection aaus 
■necessarily overruled by law Avlieii perhaps it might liaAu heen sns'aiined 
by good taste, and AA'e may be content to take it as a sign of the times 
that for once xVmerican puritanism and English sacerdotalism should 
have sung the songs of Eion together by the Avaters of Babylon Avith so 
lunch mutual satisfaction. 

The balk of the neAV building in the Italian cities, sometimes carried 
out on a large scale, has been of the same commercial and occasionally 
nniuicipal class as in other tOAvns of Europe, and the style has been the 
established Modern European. There has been no need for any general 
reform, or indeed any local change. It cannot be said that an aclAmnce 
in taste has been acliieved : it is enough now if Italy folloAVS France with 
credit ; she does not lead ; even In the. Arts her leadership is OA^er long 
ago.— En.] 

XI. — Illustuatioxs of Recent Architectuee in Itat-y. 

[A very feAv examples Avill he sufficient to illustrate the characteristics 
of recent Italian work upon Italian ground. It is no doubt less refined 
than the corresponding work of the French, less thoughtful than that of 
the Germans, and of course more academical than that of the English. 
It also exhibits that leaning towards Rococo which has been characteristic 








trininplial arch thus applied is always liable to he charged, with aflfcc- 
tatio.u as a set-off to its grandeur. The fault of false columuiation is 
characteristic : to make buttresses of columns has ahvays been one of the 
radical faults of the Reiiaissanoe. The sculptural accessories lend a 
charm to the architecture which it is impossible to understand why the 
English should so systematically- ignore.', One' of the most urg'ent 
requirements ip praptloal architecture in 'England is . the reduction of the 
cost of such statuar J ; it is a mere ^ectatlon .cm the of sculptors to 
maintain a scale of Wices which is prohibitiye ; inexpensive art need not 
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of the Latin race in ancient as well as modern times, and espcially in 
the more sunny lands. 

The design of the Fine Art Galleries at Rome (No. 76 a) is one which 
is directed very successfully to the achievement of an effect of dignity, 
simplicity, and repose. The exaggerated archway of entrance may 
perhaps be put down to a little' excusable ambition in the case of an 
Exhibition Building, but in other oircumstances the principle of the 
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be inferior art, and obeap fignre-carving in Italy, and indeed in France, 
Belgium, and Germany, is certainly not so. On the whole it will be 
acknowledged that the composition of this facade is highly meritorions. 

The bnilding on the Corso at Eome (hTo. 765) is a characteristic 
specimen of the more ordinary Italian work of good class. The spnrions 
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76c. Victor EHianuel Gallery, Milan. 

pediments over the openings are of course more showy than legitimate ; 
and the same remark may be made with respect to several other features 
in the composition ; but in a “ Queen Anne ” age we are not obliged to 
throw stones of this kind ; and a good meretricious design is certainly 
not to be despised in Italy. 

The Yiotor Emanuel Gallery of Milan (No. 76c), although only 
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wliat we may call an “Arcade” of shops, is an excellent example of 
modern work. Here again the effort to produce a showy #ect is 
inanifested without academical reserve ; but the fault is still only 
characteristic of the age. Perhaps it may be observed, as an exercise in 
composition, that the position of the lower statuary in this example is 
]}articnlarly open to criticism, and that the introduction of Ionic capitals 
into the buttresses (for so they really are) seems to be almost a gratuitous 
inconsistency.— E d.] 
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INTEODUCTION. 

The difficulties which are met at every turn, wlien attempting' to acquire 
correct information with regard to the Mediaival antiquities of Spain, 
are increased tenfold when we come to examine the history of the 
Eenaissance styles. The truth seems to be that up to a very recent 
period all architectural travellers in Spain were so fascinated by the 
elegance and picturesqueness of the Moorish remains of Granada and 
Seville, or Cordova, that they could not be persnaded to look beyond ; 
and book after book, frequently most superbly illustrated, was published, 
not only in English and Erench, but even in Spanish, to illustrate these 
fasoinatiiig productions. By degrees the subject has been worn thread- 
bare ; and it has also been discovered that at Oaii’o, and throughout 
Anatolia, Persia, and India, there are examples in the same style far 
purer and far more worthy of study than the plaster glories of the 
Spanish Moors. The result of this has been that recently some attention 
has been paid—thoiigh only in a careless, sketchy Way— to the Media3\’al 
atiLi(]U.ities of the country ; and with tiie materials now available a 
tolerably correct judgment may be formed, not only as to the extent, but 
as to Lhe ]irincipal characteristics of the Gotliic buildings in the Pen- 
insula. ; it will liowever be many years before this mine' is sufiiciontiy 
worked out to induce explorers to tnrii their attention to the very 
unfasltionable stylos of the Kena.issi.uR:e. No traveller has yet visited 
Spain who had sufficient knowledge of Architecture to enable him to 
discriminate between what was good, and what bad, or who had 
sufficiently enlarged views on tlie subject to enable him to appreciate the 
relative value of the different styles of Art now found in the country. 
We have books in abundance on the glories of the Alhambra and of 
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Moorish Art generally— we hare latterly had some fine bursts of 
enthusiasm about the Cid, and Gothic Art in Spain~but 4^or the 
Eenaissance we are left to the prosy twaddle of Ponz or the dry text of 
Caen Bermudez, which, though eminently useful to those who have the 
buildings before their eyes, are worthless, from their deficiency in 
illustrations, for the purposes of stay-at-home explorers. Perhaps it may 
be that there are good reasons for this indifference. It may be that the 
Spaniards themselves are as inartistic as they are deficient in some imme 
important qualities. The Moors, who occupied the south, were, we 
knoAV, eminently artistic in all they did ; so were some of the northern 
nations, who penetrated across the Pyrenees in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and occupied the Asturias and Old Castile ; but as the 
one race was expelled and the other absorbed, the Iberian element again 
came to the surface, and, as it predominated, ‘Art seems to inwe died out 
under the depressing influences of exclusiveness and bigotry. Yfem the 
Iberians Semitic ?— or did they belong to some CAun harder or less 
artistic race ? 

WhateA'er the cause, the result is nearly certain that, in so far as 
the Eenaissance is concerned, it is only the first burst of it that is 
really AA'orthy of much attention. The first symptoms of the new style 
displayed theinseh'es during that period of exultation and of pride 
that followed on the fall of Granada, and the nnion of all Spain under 
the glorious tutelage of Ferdinand and Isabella. It continued to 
flourish till nearly the death of Charles V. — 1492 to 15o8— a period 
during Avhich Spain, from her discovery of the New World, and the 
position of her monarchs as the greatest sovereigns of Europe, com- 
bined Avith the energy of the great men aaIio then illustrated her 
councils, stood forArard practically as the leading nation of Europe. 
The enthnsiasm and exultation of the first half of the sixteenth een- 
tnry ure AA^ell expressed in the buildings of that age, but they perished 
under the iron rule of Pln'lip II. During the reign of this luoiiarch 
nothing aaus thought of by him hut the extension of his dominions, l.)y 
AvhatcA^er means this might he attained. The priesthood Avere bent on 
the acquisition of that poAAur wliich the intolerance of the Spanish 
character and the dread of innovation enabled them to accumulate, 
and the laity AAurc engrossed in the pursuit of those riches which the 
discovery of the Ngav World had revealed to them. Art Axas not 
likely to flourish in a nation so occupied ; and the cold academical 
jU'oductions of Herrera are only too true a reflection of the small 
fraction of the national mind that could be spared for such purposes. 
What Palladio and Yiguola did for Italian Art, Herrera’- did for 
Spanish, but Avithout the gentleness and elegance wliioh characterised 
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may Be, tliere is no limnan interest in them ; and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that tourists look with indifference on their cold formality. 
The Spaniards themselves soon tired of it, and in the seventeenth 
century broke out into a wildness of style which out-Herods the 
absurdities of Borromini or the most meretricious examples of the 
Louis Quatorze style. The forms then used were such as are now 
relegated to the carver and gilder, and no single instance of anything 
like grandeur of conception can be quoted. 

The Spaniards distinguish these three epochs by calling the first 
the Plateresco, or silversmith’s style — a term which perfectly expresses 
the elegant exuberance of their fimt efforts, extending from the fall of 
Glranada nearly to the abdication of Charles V. in 1555. The second, 
which they call the Gimco-Eomano— heavy and pedantic, like its name 
—characterised the reign of Philip II. and his two successors, lasting 
consequently down to the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
third, which the Spaniards distinguish by the unpronounceable cogno- 
men of Ohurrigueresqne, from the name of the architect who was the 
chief author of the monstrosities of his age, flourished for nearly a 
century, or say from about 1650 to 1750. During the last hundred 
years they have done nothing worthy of being quoted ; and it still 
remains to be seen whether the recent outbreak of the nation will lead 
to anything sufficiently lasting to encourage a revival of Art. Their 
recent resumption of a political position among the great nations of 
Europe has been so unexpected, that a year or two ago it would have been 
nnphilosophical to assume that they might not achieve an artistic 
success as great as their political ; but recent events have dispelled 
even that gleam of hopA What the future may bring forth no human 
being can foretell, but the previous history of the Iberian mind by no 
means encourages sanguine views on the subject of Art, and they cer- 
tainly have as yet shown no tendency towards development in that 
direction. 

[The “recent” events here alluded to are of course to be associated 
with the original date of writing.-— En,] 
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CHAPTEE I 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE, 


All the buildings of Ferdinand and Isabella are, so far as we know, 
in the late Gothic style. San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo is as Gothic 
as Henry YII.’s Chapel at Westminster; so is the Capella in which 
they lie entombed at Granada, though the sarcophagi on which their 
effigies repose, are of an advanced Cinque-cento style ; but these were 
made at Genoa, and Italy Avas then some fifty years in advance of 
Spain. Even in the time of Charles V. we find a Gothic feeling 
prevailing, in church-building at least, to an extent that is rather 
startling. 

The Cathedral at Salamanca, commenced in 1513, is purely Gothic 
in style, though it betrays the Transition in our knowing the name of 
the architect Avho designed it, Gil de Hoiitanon, and that the Avork Avas 
continued by his son Rodrigo, after his death. We knoAv, too, that 
their work there Avas so much admired that they Avere selected as the 
architects of the Cathedral of Segovia, one of the largest and finest in 
all Spain ; wliich, though commenced in 1525, and continued by Gil till 
his death, in 1577, is so Gothic in aU the parts that he superintended, 
that it scarcely can be called a Renaissance AA^ork in any respect. 

Almost the first work in which Renaissance feeling distinctly 
appears is the Cathedral at Granada, commenced in 1529, from designs 
by Diego de Siloe, and yet even tliis can hardly be called more Classical 
than the contemporary church of St. Eustache at Paris. Its plan is 
at first sight purely Gothic, but, on closer examination, it contains 
arrangements which are not only novelties but improvements upon 
anything done before ; and such, that, if they had been fairly Avorked 
out, would have produced a church better fitted for the dignified per- 
formance of Roman Catholic rites than anything which we have yet 
seen. The centre aisle, which is 40 feet wide, instead of terminating 
in a mere apse of the same Avidth, expands into a dome 70 feet in 
diameter, beneath the centre of Avhich, in a flood of light, stands the 
high altar. The supports of this dome are so numerous and so dis-, 
tributcd that it might as easily have been constructed 170 feet in dia- 
meter and of any height. ' Ho modern dome is, in fact, so constructively 
arranged ; and as it was not proposed that’ there should be any 
thoroughfare under it, or that, it should lead to' anything beyond, the 
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rmmber of points of support whicli are introduced, and their being 
somewhat crowded, is a beauty rather than a defect. It opens by an 
arch, said to be 190 feet ^ high, into the body of the church ; and were 
it not that the centre aisle, as in all Spanish cathedrals, is blocked up 
by the choir, the vista from the western entrance would be unrivalled. 
The aisles on each side of the central one lead to two subordinate 



17. Plan of the Cathedral at Oraniida, From Bermudez de I’ed''aK;a. Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 
a. Chapel of Ferdinand and Isabella, b. Sagrario. 


altars, which close their vista most artistically and appropriately. 
The outer aisle forms an ambulatory round the whole building, and 
communicates udth all the chapels which surround it. The catlicdral 


* Probably if the odd 90 were deducted I artists who - go into ecstnsies and write 
it would, be nearer the truth, bnt no j boobs about the Alhambra, not one has 
correct details of the church have ever i ever condescendeii to look at this most 
' bnen published. Among the hundreds of ! interesting church. 
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is 400 feet long by 230 wide, and therefore of the first class, so far as 
size is concerned ; and it has besides, the splendid oliapel in whnh tlic 
Catholic Kings lie buried, and a Sagrario, or parish church, I no feet 
square, on the right of the entrance. 

Looking at its plan only, this is certainly one of the finest churclies 
in Europe. It would be difficult to point out any other, in winch 
the central aisle leads up to the dome, so well projiortioned to its 
dimensions, and to the dignity of the high altar nhich stands under 
it, or one where the side aisles have a pmq30se and a meaning so jicr- 
fectly appropriate to the situation, and where the centre aisle has also 
its function so perfectly marked out and so well underst(jucl. All this 
being so, it is puzzling to know how it has been so neglected. Is it 
that the neighbouring Alhambra eclipses its glories altogether? — or is 
it that its details are so bad or so baldly drawn as to mar the efi‘ef;L of 
the very beautiful iJlan and arrangements of the whole ? This silence 
can hardly be accounted for, but no description of it ap])ears in any 
modern book, and there is no drawing either of the exterior or interior, 
by which we can really judge of its effect. Such drawings as we do 
possess would lead us to suppose that the external form of the dome 
was not pleasing. The fagade is unfinished, but any photographs that 
can be procured give a pleasing impression of the elegance and puiity 
of its design. The Puerta del Perdon (marked A on the Plan), leading 
into the circular part of the choir, is certainly as rich a si)eciraon of 
Eenaissance Art as is to be found anywhere. Its taste is question- 
able, as the Roman Orders are used merely as ornaments, without 
reference to constructive propriety; but the whole is so rksh, there is 
such an exuberance of ornament, and such a play of fancy, that in any 
other position, it could not be passed over without remark, fiiie interior 
of the church must have beauties which an architect would discover 
in s|)ite of the whitewash which covers it, and in spite, too, of the 
gaudy colouring of its Moorish rival on the neighbouring hill, wlvich has 
so eclipsed it hitherto in the eyes of tourists ; but if they exist they have 
not been remarked by any of those who have written about Granada up 
to the present time. 

The Cathedral of Jaen, hke that of Granada, is said to have been 
built on the site of the great mosque of the city. It wns commenced 
in 1525 by an architect called yaldelvira, and is interesting from its 
plan being arranged in a manner peculiar to Spanish cathedrals, but not 
found in any earlier example, though', frequently afterwards. It is a 
parallelogram, 300 ft. long by 175 in width, arranged in three aisles, 
with a series of chapels, beyond the outer one.. Such an ai'rangement 
has neither the poetry nor grace ,of that of , Granada, hut it may bo 
better suited to the incipient ClassicaL style which Was then being 
introduced. Internally, its 'arobiteoture is-of ihe'.s^me pattern as that of 
Granada. The piers ('Woodcut No.' 78) consist of four half-columns of 
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V9. Puerta <le las Cudenas, Cathedral of Malaga. From Parcerisa, * Eecuerdos,’ 2 &c. 


the identical pillar on which the Virgin descended from hecaven, is even 
larger than that last described,' being 435 ft. long by 220 in width, so 
that it covers nearly 100,000 ft. It was, however, commenced at a bad 
age (1677), by Francisco Herrera, continued at various intervals by 
different architects, and even now can hardly be saiid to be complete. 
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very considerable, being 400 ft. long by 205 in width and it was to 
have had a toAver 240 ft. high at each of its four angles. The interior 
is severe and simple ; and, as far as can be judged from the materials 
available, is one of the most elfeeth-e, as it is one of the largest, 
churches of its age-, simple in arrangement, grand in proportion, and 
ornamented Avitli taste, in spite of the meddling of Ghurrignerra at a 
later age. 

The second cathedral of Zaragoza, called Del Pilar, from possessing 
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Alfcliougli possessing elements of grandeur about it, the fatal effects of 
bad taste are everywhere so apparent that its design is very unwor y o 
its dimensions and of the position it holds as the largest and most 
celebrated modern church in Spain. Externally, the principal defeo is 
that it has no dome or central point of sufficient size to relieve the 
squareness and flatness of the design. The central dome being reahy 
the one great invention of the Eeiiaissance architects, and the one point 



80. Plan of the Cathedral at Valladolid, From Ponz, ‘ Vlage. 


vvhicli fairly challenges comparison with anything in IMedimval Art. 
is the feature which gives such dignity externally h) St, Petei 
St. Paul’s, and other churches of the same class ; it is consequen 
sadly missed here, and its place would not have been supplied by 1 
four towers which were intended to have adorned its angles. One n: 
of these has been carried as high as the third storey ; ihc rest arc o 
of the height of the roof, and do not suffice to, relieve the llai ness ii'h 
is inherent in the few openings and unbroken line of, walls so common 
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Spanish buildings. In this respect the Gothic Seo— as the other 
Cathedral of Zaragoza is called— is more fortunate. It has one complete 
tower of Cinque-cento design (Woodcut No. 83), Mid which may be 
considered as a typical specimen of the campaniles of Spain of this age. 
Though not perfect, either in outline or in detail, it avoids many of the 
defects which architects too frequently fall into in designing buildings 
with great vertical dimen- 
sions in a style where hori- 
zontal features essentially 
prevail. The rusticated 
basement is solid and well 
proportioned ; the next 
storey also is without open- 
ings and without an Order, 
properly so called ; and the 
tW'O others gradually in- 
crease in lightness as they 
•‘ascend. It is very doubtful 
whether the termination wn 
now see is that originally 
designed, but the effect is 
not ungraceful, and avoids 
the common defect of 
placing a dome on so tall a 
building, wiiere it always 
appears low and squaL or 
of adding a spire whose 
lines can hardly be made 
to accord with the forms of 
Classical Art. This to wer 
was commenced in the year 
3G8.i, from the designs of 
a Eornan architect, J. B, 

Coiitini, wiio wns also the 
architect of the Hospital of 
IMontserat, Its height is 
about 300 ft. English. 

In the church of San Andrea at Aladrid is a chapel to San Isidro, a 
saint famous here, though scarcely known, elsewhere. It was erected by 
-Philip IV. and Charles II. at the very end of the seventeenth century, 
and is a very fair specimen of the style of ornamentation in the churches 
of this epoch. Rich and gorgeous they certainly are, and generally also 
freer from faults of exaggei'ation than their Italian congeners, but they 
are not satisfactory as a whole, and though gra,nd, even it may be said 
palatial, they seldom produce the effect of solemnity so desirable in a 
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81. Plan of the Cathedral del Pilar at Zaragoza. From Ponz. 
Seale 100 feet to 1 inch. 
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churcli, though fclieir arrangements are never such as to admit of their 
heing taken for anything else. 

The principal defect is that, in the first place, they are over-orna- 
mented, every part heing covered with mouldings or panellings, and 
these generally accentuated with colour. But a worse defect than this is 
that the ornaments generally are in very had taste. The fatal facility 
afforded by plaster allowing the artist to run wild in his decorations, and 
having no restraint of construction, when seized with a hankering after 
novelty, it ' requires a degree of restraint and self-control which few 
architects can exercise, not to indulge in too exuberant decoration. 


View of the Cathedral del Pilar at Zaragoza. From Parcerisa. 


Perhaps the most redeeming feature of Spanish churches are the 
steeples with which they are almost invariably adorned. In Italy there 
is scarcely an instance in the Renaissance times where the campanile is 
successfully wedded to the body of the building. In most instances they 
are entirely detached, or, when in juxtaposition, their plainness and 
great height are rather destructive: than otherwise to the effect of the 
building. In Prance there is scarcely a single example of a successful 
Renaissance steeple. There are western towers at St. Sul pice and St. 
Yincent de Paul, but even these can hardly be called remarkable, and 
they are exceptional, and not such features as will bear examination by 
themselves. The SpaniardSj on the other hand, never seem to have 
thought a design complete without two or four steeples being attached 
to it, and these very often were of great beauty of design. The example 
at Malaga, quoted above (Woodcut No. 79), and that of the Seo at 
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Zaragoza, (Woodcufc No. 83), are fair average specimens of the class. 
They are found attached to every church and every convent in Spain, 
and not only give a peculiar local character to the landscape, but 
produce, in fact, by far the most pleasing effects of Architectural Ai*t in 
that country. 

Perhaps the most pleas- 1 

ing group of steeples to be T 

found in Spain is that wliich w 

adorns the Cathedral of I 

Santiago. The facade of 
the church, it is true, was 
built as late as 1788, and 

will not therefore bear ex- _ ^ 

amination ; but its general 

outline is so picturesque, it 

fits so pleasingly with the ■ ' y- - 

old cloister, which is two V'- '1%^ 

centuries earlier, and these, = ' - ■ 

with the steeples, make up a ijVf’jir ' ' - Sii 

group of buildings so pic- ^ 'I. 

turescpie in outline and so ' - ' 

gorgeous in details, that he 'k_ .. vf V 

must indeed be severe in 

taste who can resist the fasci- . ‘T>' 

nation jf such an assemblage j" ’ ''** '/llftf' 

of buildings. There are 

other specimens at Xeres, at % ^ 

it is Luly local and Spa^^ 

It is of course true that '' 1 

during the seventeenth and | V ^5 

Sljanish architects did build ’ 
steeples which were as fright- " 

fill as can well be conceived ; ' - '' ^ P ^ 

exception, and then it was ®3. Tower of tbeSeo, Zaragoza. From Parceriba. 
only in. the depth of their • ■ / , . , , 

architectural Dark Ages. As a^gen'eral rule, th^ steeple, is the feature of 
their churches which they managed- with-’ the most- success, and ivhich 
gives the greatest arnoimt of character, not only ^ tlbeix churches but to 
their towns, from whatever point of view we look at thepi. 


I 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ESOUEIAL. 


What Yersailles is to France and to the history of French Renais- 
sance Arcliitecture, the Escurial is to Spain and to its architectural 
history. They are both of them the greatest and most deliberate efforts 
of the national will in this direction, and the best exponents of the 
taste of the day in which they were erected. The Spanish example, 
however, is, as nearly as may be, a century older than its rival, having 
been commenced in .1563, it is said in consequence of a vow made by 
Philip II. at the battle of St, Quentin, and, like Versailles, it had two 
architects, the original designs having been furnished by Gianbattista, 
of Toledo, but the actual execution being the work of the celebrated 
Herrera, who succeeded on the death of the original architect, which, 
took place in 1567. 

It is not possible to establish any very exact parallel between the two 
buildings Avhich were erected for such dissimilar purposes. Versailles 
was designed as the residence of a gay and brilliant court, and a theatrical 
chajjel in the back yard was added only as the pendent to the more 
important Theatre, wliich was an indispensable adjunct to such a palace. 
The Escurial was the sj)lendid abode of a great but gloomy despotism, 
where the church was the principal and grandest feature of the design, 
and the abodes of priests occupied the places which at Versailles were 
appropriated to courtiers. 

Architecturally, too, it must be observed that the design of Versailles 
is wholly external ; all its bravery is on its face, and looks outwards 
Avhile whatever there is of grandeur or elegance in the Spanish example 
must be looked for in the courtyards, or in the church which fonns the 
centre of the whole composition. Externally the building is little better 
than a great granite barrack, and, though the facade does make some 
pretension to architectural design, it is of the nnjst commonplace character, 
excusable only on the plea that it is a screen — a shell, in fact — to contain 
a noble kernel inside. 

EA’ery modern, author, in describing this building, begins by asserting 
that the motivo of the design was to represent the gridiron on which 
St. lAiwrence suffered martyrdom. . Though the conceit is clever, ii’ 
seems tenable, inasmuch as any one who looks at the pictures 
martyrdom of the saint which are contemporary with the bnildin 
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palace, will see that their conception of the instrument of torture used 
for the occasion was an iron bedstead, very appropriate for the purpose, 
but as unlike our notion of a gridiron as it is unlike tlie plan of the 
Esourial The whole story seems a mistaken invention of a later date. 

Be this as it may, the general conception of the building is singiilarly 
grand and appropriate. The gTeat facade, with its three well-proportioned 
entrances, and its two flanking towers, is just sufficiently broken for 
effect, and is well-proportioned both as to height and length ; for though 


miinm t 


arac: 


Plan of tlic Esourial. From Ximenes, ' Monasterio del Kscorial,’ fol. U'Cd.i 


only one half the length of the garden fa9ade at Yersailles, it is not only 
higher, but very much more broken in outline. 

NotMng can be grander than the arrangement of the central entrance, 
leading to a well-proportioned atrium in front of the great basilica, and 
having on the right hand the Oolegio, on the left the monastery, beyond 
which is .the palace, which culminates’ in the state apartments, further on 
and immediately behind the high altar. Nor can anything be much 


general rule the views are 
trustworthy. 


No plan of the huildiug has bfen yet ’ sions, 
lished which can he depended ' on ! not n 
.er for correctness of detail or dimen-, , 
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better than the four smaller courts of the college, leading up the grandest 
court of the whole building, and on the other side the gradual increase 
of magnificence to the great court of the palace, and thence to the state 
apartments. But the crowning beauty of the whole arrangement is, that 
through all and above all rises the church with its dome and two western 
towers, giving dignity and point to the whole, and supplying that feature 
the want of which is so painfully felt at Yersailles and the Tuileries. In 
the entire design of the Bscurial it cannot be said that there is one single 


85, BirdVeye View Of the Escurial. From a Drawing by D. Eoberts, R.A, 

feature which is in the wrong place, or which could be omitted without 
loss to the general effect, or one which is not perfectly proportioned not 
only to its place, but also to the relative influence it was intended it 
should have on the whole design. Yet with all this it must be confessed 
that the Esoiirial is a failure in an architectural sense ; a great conception 
has, in fact, been utterly destroyed by the way in which it has been 
carried out. 

The fagade, which extends to 680 ft. in length, is ruined by the 
number of small windows which crowd ’ it everywhere. Being really 
five storeys in height throughout, and seven,., with an attic, in the 
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centre, the first five are compreliended in the height of the Doric 
Order of the central portico, though there are only three hetween the 
pillars, but one is added in the basement on either side of tlie 
central block, and another takes in the height of the entablature of 
the Order ; the remaining two are comprised in an attic. All this is 
bad enough, but it is made wome by the small size of these windows 
and the want of appropriate dressings, wliich gives an air of meanness 
to the whole which the size of the facade rather adds to than dimi- 
nishes. If all these small windows were necessary for the internal 
arrangements, as no doubt they were, the introduction of the Order at 
all was an unpardonable mistake, and two bold masses, like towere, 


86. Section through the Churcli and Atrium of ttie EBcurial. From Ximenes. 

flanking the entrance, would have given it all the importance required, 
without incongruity. The angle towers, though well placed and well 
proportioned, require some further ornament, especially in the upper 
storeys, to give them dignity ; they are designed merely like private 
dwelling-houses, three windows wide and nine storeys high. The 
flanks of the building are nothing more than plain granite walls, 
pierced with five storeys of unomamented square windows, wdth as 
little design and as little ornament as one generally finds in a Man- 
chester cotton-mill. Where this extends over 620 ft. the effect is most 
unpleasing, especially as by a little grouping of the windows, and a few 
slight projections, it mi^ht easily have been avoided. 

T'he atrium in front of the ehurchi wliich,, from the plan, we would 
expect to be the richest and most effective feature in the design, is 

YOU. I. . ' ‘ _ -y » ; ri;. y . o 
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ruined from the same cause, Ou the right and left hand there is 
nothing but a plain factorj-Iike building, five storeys in height, Avith 
the further singular disadvantage that, as the ground slopes upwards 
toAAurds the entrance of the churoh, the string courses and cornice 
follow the incline ; but the AAdndow-heads are horizontal, and each 
pair rises a little OA^'er the next, so as to follow the rake of the string. 
In no modern building is there so clumsy and so disagreeable a make- 
shift as this. The idea of the architect eAudently AAns, that by the 
plainness of the flanks he could enhance the richness of the porch of 
the church — a clumsy theatrical trick, Avdiich Avas sure to fail. It is as 
if a lady AA^ere to put a blanket OAmr her shoulders instead of a shaAAd 
in order to enhance the richness of her dress. If the sides of this 
court had been arcaded, like the great cloister, and had there been an 
appropriate entrance on either hand to the College and to the Palace, 
it AV'ould have been a restoration of the old and beautiful feature of an 
atrium AAdiich modern churches lack most sadly. As it is, the architect 
has actually been at the pains to proAude an underground commuiii- 
cfition between the tAVo sides of the building, in order not to break the 
unif brill ugliness of the elevation. 

The seven small courts, each about 60 ft. square, are not remark- 
able as architectural designs. They haAm each three tiers of arcades, 
one over the other, A’-ery plain and very unobjectionable. The Palace 
Court has on three sides an arcade, Avitli a Doric Order in very good 
proportion, above which is a gallery with square-headed windows in 
panels. The most magnificent feature in the whole, however, is the 
Court of the College, about 140 ft. square, with an arcaded cloister, in 
two storeys, running round its four sides. There is a garden in the 
centre, with a fountain ; and the Avhole is so Avell proportioned, and of 
such dimensions, that there is scarcely any cortile in an Italian palace 
to compare AAUth tliis. Its one defect, and it applies to all the courts 
here, is that they are approached only through small doorAvays ; and 
these not in the centre of the sides, but either in the angles of the 
courts or unsymmetrically on some part of the sides ; consequently 
the courts do not produce any grand united effect, which they might 
easily have been made to do. Each is independent of the other, 
and no Austa or general conception of the Avhole can be anywhere 
obtained. 

The great feature of the group, hoAvever, is the Church ; and 
A\diet]}er wa consider it AAuth refei-ence to iLs dimensions or to the 
grandeur of its design, it deserves to rank as one of the great Renais- 
sance churches of Europe. 

Its dimensions, as far as they can be made out from such plans as 
are aA^^ailable, are 340 ft. cast and Avest, by 200 north and south, and 
it covers about 70,000 square feet. The dome is 60 ft. in diameter 
internally, or less than that of the Pantheon at Paris, but is single, 
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and of miicli simpler constraction. Externally, tlie facade is not very 
remarkable, but there is nothing to offend good taste. It expresses 
perfectly the internar arrangements, and with its two flanking towers, is 
quite as imposing as the dimensions of the atrium require or would 
admit of. 

Internally, there is in front a gallery extending across the church, 
similar to that of St. Peter’s at Rome, and wliich may have suggested 
such an arrangement to Maderno. Passing this, you come to a feature 
wholly Spanish, and which probably no other church possesses, though 
one that, it is much to be regretted, was not often repeated. In order 
to understand this, it must be recollected that it is an essential feature 
in Spanish ecclesiological arrangements that the choir should occupy 
the centre of the nave, facing the altar, and in most cases blocking it 
up and destroying the vista and general proportions of the building. 
In the Church of the Escurial, and there only, has this arrangement 
been preserved without detriment to the architecture, inasmuch as 
you enter under the “ Coro,” through a low apartment divided by piers 
into three aisles, and which is practically 100 ft. long by the whole 
width of the church. Being imperfectly lighted, almost gloomy in fact, 
the dimensions and splendour of the church itself are immensely 
enhanced by this cavernous entrance. Beyond this the church is square 
in plan, and divided, by the four great piers of the dome and the arches 
they sustain, into a Greek cross in construction. The proportions of the 
church are good, and the details of the Doric Order, with which it is 
ornamented, are simifle and unobtrusive, but on a scale designed for 
external architecture, and with details so large and bold as to be wholly 
unsuited for internal purposes, and which contrast most unpleasingly 
with the richness of the high altar, and the. frescoes and decorations of 
the roof they support. This is indeed the great defect of the whole 
building, as carried out. The roof of the Ooro ” w'as richly painted by 
Imca Giordano. The Bitablo of the high altar is rich and elaborate in 
decoration, as is the Oapilla Mayor in almost all Spanish cathedrals. 
The pavement is of the richest marbles, and all this contrasts 
unpleasingly with the plain simple architecture of the supports of the 
dome. Either these ought to have been taken as the keynote of the 
composition, or they ought to liave been decorated in harmony with 
the rest. 

So much has been written, and from such different points of view' 
Avith regard to this “eighth wonder of the world,” that it is difiicult to 
form an impartial judgment regarding it. In dimensions it is about 
half, the size of Yersailles, less than the Oa^erta at Naples, and not so 
large as some of the Austrian .oonvents ; but it is quite large enough 
any palatial effect, and i^, bu the , whole, ag purpose-like ; and as 
proportioned a design as is to be found in any palace in modem tim 
Its defects am thoSe inherent in the style, consi^ing in the emplo 
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of an “Order” where it was not wanted eitlier for constructive or 
utilitarian purposes, and where it suggested neither ; hut what is "worse 
than this is that it displays everywhere that absence of thought which 
must prevail where one man draws everything on a hoard before a stone 
is laid, and, in this instance, intensified by its being built in granite, 
which prevented a more lavish employment of ornament, or greater 
freedom in designing the details, which make the monotony of parts 
more painfully apparent in tliis than in almost any other design of 
modem times. 

The number of windows with which it is pierced externally would 
not have been a defect if they had been grouped, or had the wall been 
surmomited by a cornicioiie, or any of the ordinary devices used to give 
it character ; but its prosaic, factory-like forms are all the more offensive 
because of the magnificence of the church, and other internal features 
which are seen from the outside. Internally, though the conception is 
everywhere good, it is so marred by defects in execution, that, notwith- 
standing the beauty of some parts, the whole must be considered as a 
failure ; but it is one of the grandest, as it is certainly the gloomiest,, 
palaces of modern times. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

SECULAR ARCHITECTURE. 

It is a relief to turn back from the granite coldness of the monkish 
Escnrial to the secular or semi-secular buildings of the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and to revel aAvhile in the lawless exuberance with 
which the Spaniards expressed their joy at the expulsion of the Moors 
and the discovery of the New World. 

One of the earliest, as well as one of the most unportant, under- 
takings of the first half of the sixteenth century was the building, or 
rather rebuilding, of the University of Alcala, by the celebrated Cardinal 
Cisneros or Ximenes. He so enlarged the basis of the school which 
formerly existed there, that shortly afterwards it became the second 
University of Spain, and almost a rival to Salamanca. The building was 
commenced apparently about the year 1510, under the superintendence 
of Pedro Gumiel, and continued to about the year 1550, by Rodrigo Gil 
Hontanon, and other architects of the period. 

The principal fagade of the University is a fair specimen, though not 
the best, of the style of the day. Its ornament is rich and exuberant, 
and, if not in the best taste, like many other Spanish fagades, it is solid 
towards the base, and has an open arcaded storey at the top, which is 
certainly one of the most pleasing architectural features that can be 
applied to Palatial Architecture, giving lightness combined with shadow 
exactly where they are wanted for effect, and where they can be supplied 
without any apparent interference with solidity. Except, indeed, in 
buildings of the very monumental class, an arcade under the roof is 
a more legitimate way of giving shadow than a deeply-projectiug 
cornice, and so thought the early Spanish architects, who consequently 
employed this feature everywhere, and generally with the most pleasing 
effect. 

Internally, the arrangements of the building do not seem designed 
for architectural effect so much as for convenience, though there are 
three cloistered courts, one of which is of very considerable magnificence, 
and the two smaller ones are also well worthy of attention. As archi- 
tectural specimens, they do not eq^ual the Court of the Archiepiscopal 
Palace, which belongs to the same age, and is extremely beautiful in its 
details,, -as may ,be seen .from the annexed elevation of part of the edifice. 
The d^ails of the bracket capitals of the upper storey are as pleasing 
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specimens as are to be found anywhere of a form which was felt to be 
indispensable for the siiceessfitl carrying out of the widely-spaced system 
of supports which was then being introduced, and would be felt to be so 
now had we not sunk so completely into the groove of believing that 
what is Classical and established must be better than what is new or 
original. Still, a bracket capital is a desideratum in Architecture, and 
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occurred to the Frencb architects that such a thing was wanted, in stone 
Architecture at least, nor have any of the northern nations attempted it ; 
hut the extreme elegance and convenience of this form is shown by the 
universal practice of Eastern architects, and the beauty with which it 
may he ornamented, and rendered ornamental, proves that its study will 
amply reward any one who will turn his attention to it. As a basis, he 
will hardly find better objects of study than the Spanish examples of the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 



Paranimtb, Alcala. From Villa Amil, ‘ Espagiie Artistique efc.Moti-umcntal. 


There is one State Apartment in the University, called the Paraniinfo, 
which deserves attention not only for its intrinsic beauty, but irom its 
being so essentially Spanish in design. The roof is of richly carved 
woodwork in panels, in a style borrowed from the Moors,' and here 
called “ Artesonado,” of which tlicre is another — perhaps more beautiful 
— specimen in the chapel, and under which is the “ Urna ” or cenotaph 
of the great Cardinal. There are many — there were numberless — 
examples of the same sort of work in. various parts of Spain, all beautiful, 
and all resembling this one more or less, though no two are exactly alike, 
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Under this roof is an elegant range of arches, in the beautiful Plateresque 
style of that day, and the massive draperies below are perhaps as happy a 
mode of ornamenting the lower parts of the walls of such a room as can 
well be conceived. 


In the monastery of Lupiana there is a cloistered court (Woodcut 







Uo. 89) similar in de- 
sign to that at Alcala, 
but even grander, being 
four storeys in height, 
each gallery being 
lighter than the one 
below it, and so ar- 
ranged as to give the 
appearance of sufficient 
strength, combined 
with a lightness and 
elegance peculiarly ap- 
propriate to Domestic 
Architecture, especially 
when employed inter- 
nally, as it is here. On 
the exterior of a build- 
ing such galleries would 
be too light for effect, 
but round a small court 
it is not so ; and in 
this respect the Spanish 
architects have been 
far more happy than 
their Italian brethren. 
The latter were always 
thinking of and re- 
producing the arcades 
of the Amphitheatre ; 
the Spaniards were 

following a Moorish or 
Mediseval design, till 
the Italian fashions 

put a stop to their originality, and in so doing .destroyed also their 
elegance. - 

II must bo admitted, however, that some check was wanted to the 
exiil)erance of fancy in which the Spaniards seemed inclined to indulge 
at ill is age. It is almost impossible not to be charmed with the richness 

of tlio J‘it(io in the so-called Palace of the Infanta, at Zaragoza, but, at 

tJic same time, not to f^el that,' though; suited for ivory-carying or 


89, View in tlie Cloister at Lupiana, From Villa Amil, 
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cabinet work, Architecture so applied is unworthy of the name, even 
in its Domestic form, though there is far less elevation and purity 
demanded than in temples or buildings devoted to higher purposes. 
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Bat it must also be admitted that the Spanish mind was almost as 
frequently tempted to luxuriate in a half-Gothic, half-Classical style, as 
in the Palace of the Dukes of Infaiitado, at Guadalajara, at Burgos, 
Yalladolid, and fifty other places that might be quoted, where we are 
more astonished by the richness of the decoration than delighted at its 
elegance; but, even in its worst phase, this exuberant style is far 
preferable to the cold, tame mediocrity of the succeeding age, and there, 
are always, at least, some jiarts which may be unreservedly admired. In 
fact, wherever an edifice was erected or repaired during the first half of 
the sixteenth century, we are almost certain to fall on details of the best 
sort ; and for any but the very highest purposes of Art, it would be 
difficult to find a style more appropriate than this is. 


The buildings described in the last few paragraphs may all be 


coiLsidered as provincial examples, where the Spanish architects followed 



out their own peculiar ideas of 
^ Renaissance Architecture 

^ ^ ^ . 1 5 should be, uninfluenced by either 

Italian designs, or the knowledge 
A elsewhere. 

J ^ J This was hardly the case with the 

» » 8^ § buildings erected for the Ooitrt, 

« “ i ^ which a notable example is 

!: \ found in the Palace adjoining 

P 1 of the Moorish Kings, in the 
* a B * 3 Alhambra, and which Charles V. 

L commenced for his own resi- 

I < i I i 5 dence about the year 1527, from 

s ^ 49^ designs by the Spanish architect 

91. imnoftre^rmceof^ though the principal 

part of what we now see appears 
to have been erected by Bcrrugueto. It unfortunately suffers, as any 
quasi ■'Classical building must do, from its immediate proximity to tlie 
Alhambra, and is also much abused, because it is asserted that some 
portion of the Moorish Palace was .pulled down to make room for it. 
This, however, is more than doubtful ; for it is by no means certain that 
the Alhambra was ever finished, or intended to he so, on a uniform jflan ; 
and the mode in \vhich one angle of the new Palace was cut off, in 
order not to interfere with the old buildings, is in itself sufficient to 
refute the calumny. 

As it now stands, the building is very nearly an exact square, 205 ft. 
each way, with a circular court in the centre a little less than 100 ft. in 
diameter. The basement is as nearly as may be half the height (28 ft.), 
very boldly rusticated, and contains a me'/zaiiine with circular windows. 
A similar arrangement of windows prevails in the upper storey externally, 
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92. Part p:ievation, part Section, of the Palace of Charles V. at Granada. 


as an elegant and pleasing specimen 
and or bold as the contemporary 
as tliosc of France— 
r offence against 
found in buildings of this class and 
;al than those just described, it is still 
h. There is no building, either 
can be said to be in exactly the 
'6 find here, that Spain 
then tending towards that dull 
characteristic of the succeeding 


stands, it may certainly be regarded 
of Renaissance Architecture — nqt so gra 
specimens at Rome or Florence, nor so picturesiiuc 
but dignified, elegant, and palatial, and^ free Jrom aiy 
nood taste to an extc 

o 

age. Although much 
sufficiently original ’to 
in Italy or France, of 

same style, though it is evident, from what w 
with all the countries of Europe were 
uniformity of design which is the painful 

The' Alcazar of Toledo iB nearly of the same age as the i-’aiaco oi 
Gramula. The rchmiding of it, »t least in its praent to™; ^ 
have been commenced by order of Charles V, m the y®r 1648, thongh 
not flnished till it had.folt the icy touch of Hm-ora under tm reign ot 
Philip IT.' The tfourtya.'d to ,lbo pontrp, which consists of two los ot 
on ™ik,TS,' is Plcasiha, but withont the poetry of those at 
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View of the external Facade of the A Icazar at Toledo. 


most pleasing feature is, the design of the western (?) fa 5 ade externally, 
exhibiting the truly Spanish features of solidity below with increasing 
richness and openness above, which, as before remarked, is so effective, 
and so little understood out of the Peninsula. It is now in ruins, 
having suifered from fire on several- occasions, and is one of those 
buildings which artists do not draw, though it seems well worthy of 
more attention than has hitherto been bestowed upon it. 

Judging from what we know of the history of Spain from the death 
of Philip II. down to. the present day, we should hardly expect that his 
weak successors would be capable of any great or successful effort of 
ardiitectural magnificence. It happened, however, that the Royal 
Palace at Madrid was burnt to the ground on Christmas Eve in 1734, 
when Philip Y. determined to rebuild it on a new site, on a scale of 
niagnificence corresponding to a Spaniard’s idea of his owii impor- 
tance ; and Ivara, an Italian architect, was employed to realise this 
conception. Prom what we know of his designs in Italy, it is perhaps 
a matter of very little regret that, like must things Spanish, it never 
was I'calised ; but a^ much smaller one was erected by another Italian, 
Sachetti, on the old site, and, considering that it was commenced in 
1737, it is a very fair specimen of the age and style. It is a solid 
square building, measuring 404, or,, according to some authorities, 
440 ft. each way, with a courtyard in' the centre 240 ft, square ; and 
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as its lieiglit, at least on the side facing the river, is nearly 100 ft. the 
mass is very imposing. It loses much of : this effect when it comes to 
be examined, in consequence of its being cut up by a multitude of small 
windows. The rusticated basement has three storeys of windows ; 
three more are included in the Order which stands upon it, and a 
seventh is visible over the cornice. Either it must be that the rooms 
on the principal floor have two storeys externally and one internally, 
or there cannot be a single apartment of a height suited to a palace 
ill thq whole building. The details, too, are generally coarse, and 
frequently designed with that absence of constructive propriety which 
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View of the Palace at Madrid. From a sketch by i>, Roberts, R.A. 


characterises the Italian Architecture of the day, so that the present 
palace has little : beyond its mass and the general grandeur of its out- 
line to recommend it for admiration. In so far as we can judge from 
such drawings as exist, the old buildings which it superseded had a 
good deal in them that was certainly more picturesque, and probably 
even more artistic. The principal fa 9 ade was in three storeys, and had 
only three ranges of windows^ — one in a plain basement, the two upper 
each with their omi Order, and of palatial, dimensions and height.’- 
It looked like a palace in reality, not like an asylum- or hospital trying 
to look like a bu.iJding of a liigher class. . - - ■ , , ’ . 
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The Palace at Araujuez is next in importance among those of 
Spain after the Esciirial and that of the metropolis. Although not 
very remarkable either for its dimensions or the beauty of its details, 
it is generally in very tolerable taste, and free from many defects found 
in contemporary examples of the same class of buildings. The central 
portion is sufficiently dignified without being overpowering, and the 
wings are well proportioned to the central mass. The junction be- 
tween these two parts is pleasingly accentuated by the domes in the 
angles, and the whole sky-line sufficiently broken to prevent monotony. 
Taking it altogethei’, there are few buildings in Spain, of the same age 
(it was rebuilt in 1739 by Philip V.), which are so little objectionable 
as this. 

San Idelfonso is a Spanish Versailles, but on a much smaller scale, 
with more tawdry details, and, though with more pretension than 
Aranjuez, is very contemptible in general design. The Belvidere and 
Buen Retiro deserve no mention in a work pretending to describe only 
objects of Architectural Art. 

As Spain has no municipal institutions worth mentioning, she has 
no municipd buildings of sufficient importance to be alluded to here. 
At some of her principal ports there are Lonjas or Exchanges which 
are buildings of some pretension. That at Seville was built by Herrera, 
and is probably the best example we have of his style, being regular 
and chaste, without the extreme coldness and formality of his usual 
manner. The Lonja at Barcelona is also much admired, but it will 
easily be understood that its real merits are not great when it is known 
that it was rebuilt in 1772 from the designs of a local architect, Juan 
Soler. It is according to the usual recipe, a basement with the usual 
complement of windows, one storey high, on which stands a range of 
pilasters including two, with pediments, &c., at intervals. 

At Madrid, Avhere one would naturally expect something better, 
there does not seem to be any building worthy of notice as a specimen 
of Architecture, Ponz and others quote the Carcel del Corte, or prison 
for the nobles ; but it certainly would be considered a very contemptible 
specimen of the art, either for dimensions or style, in any provincial 
town in England ; and the Council house and other buildings which 
ought' to be of importance are as commonplace as we can imagine any- 
thing to be. The one exception to this seems to be the Museo— a 
gallery of pictures, Avhich, if not quite successful in design, has so 
many good points about it as to be well worthy of study, and, with a 
very little more taste in the arrangement of the details, might haAm 
been ; a really fine building. It was commenced in the reigm of 
diaries III., by. an architect of the name of Juan de YilLnieuva, 

, but Avas not completed till some time afterwards. The jirincipal fagade 
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has the merit of having its entrance Avell marked by a portico 
[ six Doric columns, which are not surmounted by a pediment, and 











on eifchor side ns a basement of good proportion and elegant design, 
supporting an Ionic colonnade, behind which is an attic crowned by a 
cornicione of appropriate dimensions and design. There is no con- 
cealment and no false construction anywhere, and the Classical details 
aie used with truth and propriety throughout. Its principal defects 
arc that the order of the portico is too plain and simple for the rest of 
the design. The unbroken entablature adds to this defect, and the 
attic over it is badly managed. When a large Order is used with a 
smaller, the first ought to be as ornate, and cut up into as many parts 
as possible, so as not to overpower its modest neighbour, and the 


Tlie Aluaeo at Madrid. From a Photograph, 


smaller ought to be made, by simplicity of parts, to look as if it were 
only a smaller part of the larger. The opposite course has been fol- 
lowed here ; consequently a very good design fails to produce an effect 
to which it very nearly attained. 

In the provinces there are occasionally to be found examples of the 
early Renaissance Art, as picturesque and as pleasing as any that 
exist either in , Italy or 'France, and with that peculiar exuberance of 
detail that was so characterigtm ' qf the .style in Spain. Few of these 
have yet been drawn' with like exactness-rHfew indeed have 
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prevail in Arcliifcecfcnral Art, there are many examples here which may 
he considered as well worthy of admiration. : 

As an instance, the Oarcel del Oorte at Baeza (Woodcut No. 96) 
may he quoted, not as remarkable for either size or purity of design, 
but as possessing that indefinable grace arising from honesty of pur- 
pose and correct application of ornament to the parts where it is 
waiited. There is also a certain breadth of design, and a pleasing 
proportion between the solids and the voids which conduces so essen- 
tially to architectural effect. 

It may be asked, where do the Grandees of Spain live? Surely 



96. Carcel del Oorte at Bae?a. From Parcerisa. 

their palaces ought to be : commensurate with their pride, and present 
architectural features worthy of attention. The question is easier 
asked than answered. They certainly do not live in the country. 
TJ lore seems to be nothing in Spain corresponding with the English 
Park or French Chateau nor is there, so far as is known, one single 
country-seat in the length or breadth of the land worthy of being 
commemorated. When not in Madrid, the nobles seem to live in the 
provincial towns near to which their estates are situated, but not in 
palaces even then ; nor do their residences in the capital seem worthy 
of attention. Ford describes the fa§ade of that of the Duke of Medina' 
Celi as looking “ Idre ten Baker Street houses put. together,” a dcscrip- 
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tion whicli, it is feared, is only too correct. If tlie others are in the 
same style, they may he very characteristic of the present position of 
the nobility of Spain, but must be beneath contempt as worlvs of 
Architectural Art. 

On the whole, perhaps, we should not be far wront^ in assuming 
that the Spaniards are among the least artistic people in Europe. 
Great things have been done in their country by foreigners, and they 
themselves have done creditable things in periods of great excitement, 
and under the pressure of foreign example ; but in themselves they 
seem to have no innate love of Art, no real appreciation for its beauties, 
and, when left to themselves, they care little for the expression of beauty 
in any of the forms in which Art has learned to embody itself. In 
Paintmg they have done some things that are worthy of praise ; in 
Sculpture they have dorre very little ; and in Architectural Art they 
certainly have not achieved success, hlotwithstanding that they have 
a climate iirviting to architectural display in every form, — though 
they have the best of materials in infinite abundance — though they 
had wealth and learning, and were stimulated by the example of what 
had been done in their own country, and was doing by other nations 
—in spite of all this, they have fallen far short of Avhat was effected 
either in Italy or France, and now seem to be utterly incapable of 
appreciiiting the excellences of Architectural Art, or of caring to 
enjoy them. 
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Are there any buildings of Renaissance Style in Portugal worthy of 
note ? If there are, they seem to have escaped the attention of artists 
and tourists. The old books represent a palace of some grandeur at 
Lisbon, with a splendid plaza in front of it, where, on state occasions, 
they used to butcher bulls and burn nonconforming Christians; but 
the earthquake seems to have Swallowed it up, though, like Cromweirs 
Ironsides, who are made to account for so many of the crimes and 
shortcomings of churchwardens in our own country, this celebrated 
catastrophe has to bear the blame of so much that we are led to 
suspect that it was really hardly so destructive as it is said to have 
been. 

Be this as it may, the Convent at Mafra seems to be the only 
I'cally grand structure of Renaissance Style in the country. It was 
built in consequence of a vow made during a dangerous fit of illness 
by John V., from the designs of an architect named Ludovico, and 
said to be a German. He commenced it in 1717, and it was practi- 
cally completed in 1782. Its dimensions are such as to surpass those 
of the Esourial, being 760 ft. east and west, and 670 north and south. 

The church in tliis design stands in the centre of the principal 
fagade, instead of being thro^vn back, as in the Spanish example, and, 
in consequence of being only of the same height, and not much 
grander in design than the domestic buildings which flank it on 
either side, it certainly lacks the dignity which the other possesses. 
In other respects it is, externally at least, very much su])erior to its 
rival. The flanking towers arc more graceful, the dome better 
jmoportioued, its details are more elegant aud appropriate, and it has 
the advantage of a magnificent flight of steps leading to its portals, 
so that, were it not that the wings overpower it, it ought, in every 
sense, to surpass the boasted creation of the bigot Philip. The rest 
of the building externally is also very much more pleasing than the 
Escurial, the domestic parts being broken up in masses, which prevent 
the cold monotony that destroys the effect of the Escurial, and, 
being generally only three— ^eldom four — storeys in height, it has a 
palatial air, which is entirely wanting in the seven and eight-storeyed 
palaces of Spain. . ' 
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It is mucli to be regretted that this building is not better known, 
and has not been more carefully illustrated, for, though it has faults 
of detail— perhaps not a few— there is probably no palace erected in 
the eighteenth century wliich is so free from them, and which has a 
greater air of grandeur than this ; considering, too, that, like the 
Escurial, it contains a monastery combined with a palace, the diflaeulties 
it presented to an architect were such as it was by no means easy to 
overcome. 

If the Portuguese do not wish to be considered as the least artistic 
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Palace at Mafra. From tv' sketch, by Charles Landseer, R. A. 


people in Europe, they would do well to publish some illustrations or 
statistics of the works of Art they possess.’' So far as is now known 
to the world in general, they never produced a painter or sculptor 
worth mentioning ; bhey have no archil ect whose name is known out 
of jiis own country; and, considt-ring Ih.cir hisrory, their former neahli 
and power, and Ihetr opportnuitics, they certainly have produced, in 
proportion, fewer buildings worthy of note than any other nalioii of 
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EEOENT AECHITEOTUEE IN SPAIK AHD PORTUGAL, 


[The series of illiistrations already given affords so complete a 
jn'eseiitmeiit of the charaoteristie Architecture of the Peninsula as it 
still exists, that it appears to be unnecessary to offer any further 
examples. Modern Spanish design has always been of the Italian type, 
and continues to be so. The Latin susceptibility to the enjoyment of 
rich effects, coupled with the kindred influence of the southern 
temperament, shows itself in the same tendency towards Eococo, but 
with augmented force. Academic reserve is prominently absent. It 
may even be said, with perfect truth, that the Moresque spirit still has a 
very prominent place in Spanish taste. The internal troubles of pohtics 
ill Spain have not failed to curb the aspirations of industry; and 
especially of Industrial Art, which can never flourish when to political 
decadence is added internecine warfare. Moreover, Spain and Portugal 
have had their day in the past — they are both behind the age. But 
they are by no means without hope for the future, and Architecture will 
record the realization when it arrives. Meanwhile it is, perhaps, 
enough to say that the ordinary modern European style of building 
prevails without anything that is notable being accomplished.— Ed.] 
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BOOK III. 

FRiW^CE. 


INTRODUCTION". 

The history of the introduction of the Renaissance Architecture into 
France differs in many essential particulars from that of its rise in 
Italy, as well as from that of its adoption in Spain. 

In Italy it was a spontaneous gro^?th, arising from circumstances 
which have been detailed in the foregoing pages. In France it was 
an importation from the South, after the style had acquired com- 
pleteness and consistency in the land of its birth. The principal 
reason for its adoption in France was the revival of Classical literature, 
ndiich had exercised so great an influence in its development in Italy. 
But more than this was the secondary cause, that the Art a,nd artists 
of Italy had acquired a name and fame in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century which rendered fashionable whatever they did, especially in 
Painting and Sculpture. Had the Northern nations been content to 
emulate them in these two Arts only, all would have been well : the 
mistake was, their including Architecture in the same category. 
In the jubilaiit, unreasoning frame of mind that accompanied the 
great awakening of the sixteenth century, we should not he sur- 
prised at this want of discrimination, however much we may regret 
the result. 

The campaigus of Charles VIII. and of Louis XII. had done a great 
deal towards making the two nations acquainted with one another ; 
but it was nob till after the memorable expedition of Francis I, that 
the French became thoroughly familiarised with Italy and her works 
of Art, and conceived the desire of rivalling her in her artistic career, 
even if they could not succeed in annexing her politically to their own 
kingdoni. 

■-Very little was done in this respect by either of the flrst-named 
monarchs; but Francfe l, |[;l'516--I?ii-6^-:was fairly bitten by the Italian 
mania of the day.' , Quo, of, Hie ; first results of h|s visit to Italy was 
to bring back Leonardd ;d,a Yihci to France ,• and he invited thither 
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Benveimto Gellmi, Primaticcio, and Serlio— men of note in tlieir own 
country, all of whom were employed by him in the works at Fontaine- 
bleau, and elsewhere; and, although a number of Frenchmen were 
still employed on his undertakings, the influencing minds w-ere the 
Italians; and the native artists laboiued only to rival them in the 
style they were introducing. The consequence was, that during the 
reign of Francis the new style became thoroughly established, and 
long before the accession of Henry lY., the Gothic had come to be 
regarded as barbarous, and fit only for the Dark Ages. 

Though thus introduced from Italy, the French adopted the new 
style with a very different feeling from that which had guided the 
Italians in its elaboration. The French had a perfect Gothic style of 
their own, to which they had long been accustomed to look with admi- 
ration, and which they had been gradually adapting to them more 
civilized wants, long before they thought of introducing the Classical 
style of Pome, Any one at all familiar with the Civil Architecture of 
the fifteenth century in France, knows how the Flamboyant style had 
been modified to meet the wants of the age. The openings had been 
made fre(pient and large, the window's square-headed, mullions had to 
a great extent been dispensed with, and generally the Municipal and 
Domestic Architecture was as elegant, and nearly as cheerful, as that 
wiiich superseded it. 

It would indeed be a curious subject of speculation to try and guess 
what the style would have become had no Roman remains existed, and 
had the French never crossed the Alps : probably not so very different 
from w'hat it afterwards became. The pointed arch certainly w'ould 
have disappeared ; so would buttresses and pinnacles ;. w'ooden roofs 
would, to a great extent, have superseded stone vaults in churches, 
and the improvement wdiich w'as taking place in figure-painting w'ould 
]>robably have required the suppression of mullions and tracery in the 
window’s. In Domestic Architecture, string courses would most cer- 
tainly have been more extensively used to mark the storeys ; balconies 
w'ould have been introduced, for their convenience, and probably also 
<‘ornices, to mark the eaves. 

All this might haA’C resulted in very much w’hat wn find now' ; 
{'xcept — and the exception is most important — that a mania w'ould 
never have arisen for spreading a netw’ork of pilasters and. three- 
(.|iiarter columns over every part of a building, wdiether they were 
'wanted or not, and where they had not even the merit of suggesting a 
reason for their employment. It is useless, however, speculating on 
the past — it is sufficient to know that Gothic had become impossible, 
and that something very like the forms then adopted had become 
inevitable. "VYe cannot, how’ever, but regret that their introduction 
w'as accompanied by the trammels of a style foreign to their use, and 
which eventually so far got the mastery over the real artistic exigencies 
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of theart as to render it subject to those vagaries which have had so 
pernicious an effect on the Architecture of modern Europe. 

The French Eenaissance differed further from the Italian in this— 
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98. Fii 9 udr of tlie CIiorcL of St. Michael at Bijcn. From Luborde, ‘ Monoinenp dc la Franc e 


ahiictl at, in the early stages of the art, was to adapt tlip detnils of tlie 
Classical styles to their Gothic foi’ins ; and, throiighoiu France, a 
number of churches are to bo found in vhich this is done vilh very 
considerable offccr. The cbureli of St. IMiohael at Dijon is as fair an 
average specimen of this class of church in France as that of San 
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Zaccaria (Woodcut No. 87) is of the Italian group ; the great difference 
heing, that in the French example the form is essentially Gothic, 
though the details are Classic. In the Italian example there is nothing 
that would he called Gothic: on this side of the Alps. In the church 
at Dijon every form is essentially MedimA'^al ; and the Classic details 
are apjalied without any constructive propriety, and;, it must also be 
admitted, generally without any ornamental effect. At least, so we 
think now ; hut it is easy to understand that, in the age in which 
it -was built, it may have been considered a perfect example of 
Eomaii Art. 

It frecpiently happens in France that the eye of the tourist is 
charmed by the effect produced by the outline of these quasi-Classical 
buildings-~as, for instance, when contemplating the dome which till 
recently crowned the intersection of the nave and transept of the 
Cathedral at Bayeux, or the western towers of Matilda’s Abbey at 
Caen ; and, though the Gothic purist is offended at such innovations, 
there is little doubt that they frequently were improvements, and 
might always have been so had a little more taste been displayed in 
the adaptation of the new forms. 

Another point of difference between the French and Italian styles 
was that the earliest Eenaissance buildings in France were palaces 
or chateaux, and nine out of ten of these situated in the country. 
Francis I. was no chureh-builder ; but all the energies, all the resources 
of the Art of his day, , were devoted to Fontainebleau, and such palaces 
as Ohambord, Madrid, Chenonceanx, and others of the same character. • 
In these situations, where the building was requued to group with 
the undulations of the country and the irregular growth of trees, or 
the adjuncts of outhouses, regularity would have been as inartistic as 
it was uncalled for. On the other hand, a Eoman or. Florentine palace, 
bounded on all sides by straight streets, could hardly be otherwise 
than rectangular ; and any irregularity would have been as impertinent 
as it would have been inappropriate. In the country, high roofs and 
a broken sky-line harmonized with the scenery, and gave elevation 
and dignity to a building that could be seen on all sides and at all 
distances. A high roof (annot be seen from a street, and a broken 
sky-line is lost when the spectator is close under a building. In fact, 
a Farnese palace w'ould have been as much out of place on the banks 
of the Loire, as a Chainbord would have been in the narrow streets of 
Eome, or a Chenonceaux on a bridge over the Tiber. 

Another proof of contrast between the Arts of the two countries is 
the unity that marks the history of the art in France, as compared 
with that of Italy. In the former country, we have no strongly-marked 
provincial peculiarities like those which distinguish the style of 
Florence froni that of Rome, and both from what is found in Yenice. 
The art was introduced into iFrance by her kings ; and it was from, Paris 
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—and from that city only— that all the designs proceeded which either 
influenced or were executed in the provinces. There are no local styles 
or local peculiarities which require remark. From the time of Francis I. 
to the present clay, Paris has been the literary and artistic, as well as 
the political, capital of France ; and the thread of our narrative may 
therefore he continuous and uninterrupted. 

As the early stages of such a transition are those wdiich it is always 
most difficult to unclerstand, we are fortunate in possessing in the works 
of Anclrouet du Cerceau, published in 1576-79, during the reign of 
Henri III., a complete picture of the Architecture of his day, and as 
complete an indication of what was then admired or aspired to. 


At the time he wrote, siffiicient feeling for the old style still remained 
to induce him to illustrate Couci and Montargis, as two of the ‘‘plus 
excellents bastiments de la France ; ” but the Louvre and the Tuileries 
were the great projects and the most admired designs of that day. 
Nfext to these come Blois and Araboise, Fontainebleau, Oheuoiiceaux, 
Madrid and Graillon (since destroyed), Vallery and Yemeni, and the 
unfinished palaces of Chaiieville and Ecouen. 

Another characteristic difference between the styles of France and of 
Italy, as well as between the old Glothic and the Eenaissance, is, that 
among some thirty or forty buildings no chiu-ch is illustrated in the 
works of Du Cerceau. In Italy the transition began with churches ; 
and St. Peter’s gave a tone to the whole style, and fixed its characteristics. 
In France, it is true, St, Bustache had been built, and St. Etienne du 
Mont restored, and various patchings and rebuildings had gone on ; but 
kings and men of taste did not trouble themselves with these matters. 
The Crown gave the tone, and the Palace led the w'ay, in Art. Hence, 
perhaps, much of the frivolity, but hence, also, much of the grace, that 
distinguished French Art as compared with Italian. In France we have 
not the great conceptions which so often redeem the faults of detail of 
the early Italian styles ; but, on the other hand, we have a style 
generally of greater elegance, and which seldom fell into those exaggera- 
tions of detail which so often disfigure the designs of even the .best 
Italian masters. 

Although the Eenaissance style was imported from Italy into Spain 
about the same time, and nearly in the same manner, in which it was 
introduced into France, the character of the two nations wms so diffierent 
that the same seed soon produced very different results. The early 
Plateresque style of Spain was based far more on. the delicate and 
exuberant stylo of ornamentation introduced by the Moors, than on any- 
thing brought from Italy, or that, is found in France ; and w^as 
cultivated becanse in that age there seems to have been an immense 
desire to display easily acquired wealth .without the corresponding power 
to reahze grand oohcepti'ons, and which consequently -found vent in 
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extreme elaboration of detail rather than in grandeur of feign. This 
effervescence soon passed off, and the reaction was to the cold gloomy 
Greco-Bomano style of Herrera and his contemporaries, at a time when 
the French were indulging in all the wild caprices of the Henri Quatre 
style. From this the French proceeded to the invention of the gay but 
grand and original style of the age of Louis Quatorze. The Spaniards 
stopped short in the career of invention, and became either copiers of 
the French or borrowers from Italy. 
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Althoitgh ifc cannot be said that cliurch-buildiiig ^yag either the earliest 
or the most satisfactory form which the development of the Eenaissance 
Art took in France, it will he con- 
venient, as in other instances, to 
take it first, liaving already enlarged 
sufficiently on the principles which 
guided the architects of that day in 
abandoning the old style for the 
more fashionable form of Classic 
Art. 

One of the earliest — and cer- 
tainly one of the most complete and 
best specimens of the Eenaissance 
Style — is the well-known church of 
St. Eustache at Paris. The founda- 
tions were laid in 1532, though 
the church was not cora|)Ieted 
till nearly a century afterwards. 

Though thus commenced twenty- 
six years after St. Peter’s at Eome, 
and carried on simultaneously, it is 
curious to observe how' diftcrent 
were the principles on which the 
two were constructed — St. Eustacdie 
being in reality a (rotbic five-aisled 
in all essentials both of 
cment and constructiouj 
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Notwitlistauding this, it cannot he denied that St. Eustache is a 
very beautiful and elegant church. If its windows were filled with 
stained glass, for which they are, in fact, better adapted than the more 
heavily mullioned openings of purely Gothic buildings, and if its walls 
were relieved by painting, it would rival many buildings of the earlier 
age as a work of Art, though it might fail in that solemnity which 
should characterize a religious edifice. Its dimensions, too, are con- 
siderable, being 828 ft. from east to west, and nearly 150 ft. in general 
width, and 90 ft. in height to the ridge of the vault ; and throughout 
it is impossible to point to a single detail which is not elegant — more so 
than most of those found in Gothic buildings — or to anything offensively 
inapp].’opriate. Notwithstanding all this, the effect it produces is far 
from pleasing. Everywhere the eye is offended 
by the attenuation — it might almost be called 
the wire-drawing — of Classical details, and the 
stilting that becomes necessary from the 
employment of the flatter circular arch, instead 
of the taller pointed one. The hollow lines of 
the Corinthian capitals are also veiy ill-adapted 
to receive the impost of an arch; and when 
the shaft is placed on a base taller than itself, 
and drawn out, as is too often the ease here, 
the eye is everywhere shocked, the great 
difference being, that the Gothic shaft was in 
almost all instances employed only to indicate 
and suggest the construction, and might there- 
fore be 100 diameters in height without appear- 
ing weak or inappropriate. In Gothic Art, 
the real construction was in the pier or wvall 
behind it ; but the Roman Orders were parts of 
... I 1 I i r construction itself, and are only appro- 

100. Bay of St. Eustache. From priate where they are so — when used merely to 
suggest it, they become ridiculous 
facade of this churcn was originally designed on the same principles as 
that of St. Michael at Dijon (Woodcut No. 98), and was partially 
executed in that style ; but being left unfinished, it was completed in 
the reign of Louis XIV., in the more Classical form in which we now' 

The church of St. Etienne du Mont is another Parisian example of 
this style. The rebuilding of this church was practically coimnepeed 
in .1687, and dragged on through a long period, owing perhaj'S to f 
y that must always take place when one part of a building h 
to be removed before that which is to replace it can he conimenc 
being so complete and sari.ffaoLory an 0Xa]|),pIp 
though, like it, St. Etienne is a Gothic 
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ill the trappings of Classical details. The most remarkahle feature 
about it is the Rood Screen, with the Staircases of the lightest open- 
work which lead up to it on either hand. This is a poetical and 
beautiful conception, hut marred hy the details being neither con- 
structional nor elegant in themselves. The whole church would be 
very much improved by the introduction of colour, which evidently 
formed part of the original design, but nothing, it is feared, could 
ever reconcile the conflict between the two styles, wliich pervades 
the whole, and gives rise to such discrepancies as are everywhere 
apparent. 

There is a church in Dieppe very similar to St. Eustache, and gene- 
rally, throughout France, it is common to find repairs in the style 
of these tivo Parisian examples, in churches which, having been 
commenced in the fifteenth century, were continued during the 
sixteenth. All these (piasi-Glassical features were unmeaningly intro- 
duced in this pseudo-Gothic style, which was practically the only one 
enpdoyed in church-building in France during the course of that 
cicntury ; so that it is almost a relief to come to tiie downright intro- 
duction of Classical forms, in the position and used for the imrposes 
for which they were, or rather were supposed to have been, designed. 
If it v'as necessary that Cothic Architecture should be abandoned, it 
certainly was not by this compromise that it could be worthily 
replaced. Any jDerfectly honest constructive forms would have been 



better than these Classical imitations;- but, as that was not to be, 
it is with a feeling almost of satisfaction that w^e come eve7i to 
the unmeaning tameness of the Louis Quatorze style of Ecclesiastical 
Art. 

Before it settled down to this, the French architects adopted for a 
while almost literally the style introduced in Italy by Maderno,^ 
BoiTomini,^ and others of that class, and "which, as before remarked, 
was disseminated all over Europe by the Jesuits. The church of 
St. Paul and St. Louis at Paris (Woodcut No. 101) is one of the most 
typical examples of this class in France, It was commenced in 1627, 
and finished in 1041. The facade is three storeys in height, and 
covered -with the usual mass of unmeaning ornament. The general 
effect produced is rich and picturesque, but veiy unsatisfactory ; 
pillars with their entablatures and the .various other ornaments used 
being merely pieced together so as to cover the whole surface of the 
fa§ade, without the least reference either, to the purposes for which 
pillars were originally designed, or to the constructive necessities of the 
building where they are now found. , . 

The interiors of, the churches of tbis--which may he'eafied the 
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lul. Part of Fa9ade of Church of St. Paul and St. Louis, Paris. From Rosengarten. 


Such architectural mouldiuj^ as wore used were of the most contorted 
Rococo character. The sculpture employed consisted of sprawling figures 
of half -clothed angels, or of cherubs, or of saints, and Avas generally 
unsupported-T— or at least not sufficiently supported — by the construction, 
and the paintings which were interspersed with these belonged to the 
most theatrical and the least devotional style of Art which has yet. 
been seen. ■ . ; . . ; , , 

It was. fortunate that tlijs transitionaTst^le did not last long in 






1629, may be quoted as one of these examples which mark an epoc 
and complete a stage of transition. It was designed by Le Mercier 
under the orders of Cardinal Eichelieu, and the greatest pains wei 
taken, by consulting architects both in France and Italy, to make 

with a portico of detached , 

columns on the lower storey, of decoration. From Eosengarten. 

with a great semicircular window above ; and the dome rises so closely 
behind the wall that the whole composition is extremely pleasing. 
So it w^as evidently thought at the time, for it is illustrated in every- 
contemporary book on ArcMtecture, and praised as a chef-d’oeuvre 
of Art. 

Another very similat work was commenced for Anne of AusCia', 
by Fran9ois- Mansard,® atVal de Grace, in the year 1645 '; but finished by 
other architects, and in reality presents no points of novelty to distin- 
guish it from that last quoted, ThGrO''are ‘several other churches of 
the same class in the capital and its lUeighhoUrhood. Them style is 
that found in Italy as prevalent during the skteeiitlt century, though in 

’ Bom at.Pontoise; rlk-d 1660 " ’ ' '® B-’i-ndSOS- d^.-l Tfififi 
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and is considered as thoronglily 
the typical example of his genius 
as the dome of St. Paul’s is 
considered the monument of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

In plan it resembles that of 
St, Paul’s more than any other 
on the Continent, the four great 
]3iers which are universally em- 
ployed abroad being placed so as 
to produce an almost octagonal 
effect, and are in fact pierced by 
doorways leading to the four 
lateral chapels ; but these, as well 
as the openings into them from, the 
transepts, are so small, that the 
chapels, being besides on a different 
level, do not seem to form part 
of the church. The area is thus 
practically confined to the limited 
space under the dome, with the 
transepts, instead of embracing the 
whole of the square, as it ought 
undoubtedly to have done. The pillars standing free in front of those 
piers produce a confusion which is far from pleasing ; for it is evident 
that they do not supj)ort the masses above, and their prominence in 
consequence takes away from the solidity so evidently demanded. 
The small openings through the piers do not produce the same effect 
as was aimed at in St. Paul’s of making the ground-plan truly 
octagonal, but, by restricting them to the dimensions here found, the 
four great openings are made half the widtli of the dome itself, which 
is far better than the proportion of 40 to 108, as is found in our 


103. Plan of the Dome of the Invalides at Paris. Prom 
Isabelle, ‘ JSdiRces Clrculaires.' 

Scale 100 ft. to 1 inch. 
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duction of tlie cone wMcli distorts the English example, Mansard used a 
wise discretion in refraining from attemj)ting it. But, having done so, 
perhaps it would, have been better to have adopted an avowedly wooden 
construction externally, instead of one meant to look like stone. The 
external fa 9 ade below the dome, though possessing no great novelty, is 
well and fiarmoniously designed, though deficient in the simplicity of 
arrangement which is so essential a- characteristic of all good architecture. 
On the other hand, the building being a Oreek cross, and no part 
exaggerated, the whole is certainly one of the most pleasing examples of 
a domical building of this class in Europe, and wants a very little to 
make it one of the typical as it certainly is one of the most beautiful 
monuments of its class. It is true, nevertheless, that the introduction of 
two Orders, the one su^Derimposed on the other, does detract materially 
from the dignity of the church, by making it appear two storeys in 
height. But the introduction of only one range of pillars below would 
have reduced the dome to being a mere cupola. As in this iustance — 
more even than in our St. Paul’s— the dome was intended to he the 
principal feature of the design, it was probably prudent to sacrifice the 
church to increase its dignity ; in fact, adding one more to the number- 
less instances wdiich prove how intractable the Orders are when applied 
to modern purposes. 

The body of the clinrcli of St. Snlpice does not, except in its size, 
present any features worthy of notice. Internally, it presents the defect 
inherent in Palladian churches, wdrere an Order designed for external 
purposes is used on the scale, and with the simplicity, which suits a large 
area exposed to the atmosphere, but which becomes offensively rude when 
applied, to internal decoration, in a building which not only pretends to 
hut demands elegance and richness of effect ; the absence, however, of a 
dome at the intersection, prevents one part of the building from over- 
powering the rest, either by its height or its extent, and the interior 
consequently looks larger and is more harmonious than is usual in 
churches of this class. 

The western fa 9 adc, however, designed by Servandoni,^ was added, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, to the church commenced more 
than a century before that time from the designs of Le Yean; and, 
though not without faults, it is one of the grandest of modern Europe. 
The width of the porch is 205 ft., consisting of two Orders, superimposed 
oil one another, and rising to the height of 160 ft. to the top of the 
balustrade. It is flanked on each side by towers, one of which rises 
100 ft. higher than the portico, but the two; m carried out, differ in height 
as well as in design. The lower or Dorio Ordor- is doubled, not in front 
but towards the rear, thus great' riohuess of effect, 
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106. Fajade of St. Snlpice, Paris, as originally designed. 

of good proportions, witK an arcade behind, standing on the rear rank of 
the lower eolumiis. It would, however, have been better if the arcade 
had been on the lower storey, and if the Ionic columns instead had been 
doubled. All this makes up a composition not quite satisfactory, it 



Plan of the Porch of St. Sulpice. 


must be confessed, but much more so than any of those above described 
as erected in Italy, certainly more so than any previous one in France : 
and very little more is, in fact, wanted to make it a very beautiful design. 
It is said that Servandoni originally proposed a pediment between the 
towers, but happily this was not carried out. 

Another portico, somewhat similar, was added a little before this 
time to the cathedral of Auoh ; but iu this instance the towers are more 
important, and the cehti’e too much snbdned, so as to want dignity and 
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to seem squeezed up between the lateral masses. The Order is Ooriutliian 
tlu-oughout, aiid^the whole details so rich and so well designed as to 
produce a very pleasing eifect, notwithstanding its incongruity with the 

Gothic cathedral to which it is attached. . 

None of the churches mentioned above can compare, either in beautv 
o esign oivin size, with that of St. Genevieve, or as it is more generally 
call^, the Pantheon, at Paris ; which, though smaller than St. Peter’s 
St. Paid 8 , and some others, may still fairly be considered as entitled to 
be ranked as the third or fourth of the great Renaissance churches of 
Europe. 

It was commenced in the year 1765, in consequence, it is said, of a 
vow made by Louis XV. during an illness at Metz, but practically 
because the church of the patron saint of Paris, which stood immediately 
behind the present building, was not only falling to decay, but had long 
been considered as unworthy of its destination. After a considerable 
amount of competition, the design of Soufflot^ was accepted, and was 
sufficiently advanced in 1764 to allow of the foundation-stone of one of 
the piers of the dome being laid by the king ; but the building was not 
entirely finished until after the death of its architect in 1781. In 
consequence of its not being completed when the Revolution broke out, 
it was dedicated in the first instance to the “ Grands Hommes ” of Prance,' 

instead of to God, or to the Patron Saint for whom it was originally 
designed. 

The whole area of the church is 60,252 ft., or about that of an 
average-sized Mediaeval cathedral; its extreme length being 362 ft., its 
breadth across the transept 267, and its height to the top of the dome 
265 ft. The building is practically in the form of a Greek cross, 
surmounted by a dome in the centre 69 ft. in diameter internally, sur- 
rounded by four smaUer flat domes, each 67 ft. in diameter. In front is 
a portico of fourteen Corinthian columns, of correct design, each 
measuring 60 ft. in height, being consequently one of the grandest 
porticoes erected in modern times ; but the effect is painfully marred by 
the front columns being so widely spaced as to give an impression of 
extreme weakness to the entablature, which, being composed of small 
stones cramped together, looks feeble in execution when compared with 
the grandeur of the design. Another great defect is, that two of the 
columns are placed outside at each end of the portico, in a manner so 
unmeaning, that it is difficult to understand how they came to be placed 
there; and the arrangement produces weakness and confusion to an 
extent to be found in no other portico of the- same pretensions. 

, Beyond the portico the external walls of the church are plainer than 
are found in any other’ in Europe, the only decoration being the entabla- 
ture of the columns which fe cari’ied round, and a band ornameuLed with 
; ■ h X .. . A .. ;. ... 
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Plan of the Pantheon at Paris. Prom Isabelle. Scale loO feet to l inch.i 


wreaths, &c., which corresponds with the capitals; but below them the 
wall is absolutely unbroken by even a single mndow, except in the rear, 
and is only ornamented by a group of plain pilasters on the angles. 
This is no doubt infinitely preferable to the Itahan plan of introducing 
two or three storeys of windows and an attic ; but it is equally extreme 
and almost equally objectionable, in the other dhection. The best thing 
would have been to have allowed the great semicircular windows of the 
interior to be shown externally ; or, if that were impossilile, some 
windows, or niches, or panels — anything, in fact, that would have 
reproduced the richness of the portico — would have been an improve- 
ment. 

The design of the dome externally is elegant and chaste, but on the 
whole very inferior to that of St. Paul’s ; the peristyle is weak, because 
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110. Section of the Dome of the f’antheon at Paris. From Isabelle Scale 5u feet to i inch. 

in ]>lan, though far superior in height, is not sufficiently dignified to be 
the centre of such a group. The mode in which four piers of the dome, 
wii-h their accompanying pillars, are projected into the centre of the 
church, is very confusing, and the glimpse caught of the adjoining 
apartments beliind them only adds to the complexity, without increasing 
the appearance of spaciousness. 

[t is evident that the ■ pbjecfc .of the architect in adopting this 
affangement was principally to display his cleverness in construction, 
and bo seek to astonish th^ spectator by one of those tours do force which 
are so common with a d6c1it)m|hii’fc, hut which are ahscln Lely fatal to 
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true effect wherever introduced. In this instance it was very iieaiir 
eutailiug the destruction of the building ; for so soon as the centreing of 
the great arches under the dome was removed in 1776, the piers began to 
show symptoms of weakness ; but it was not till the dome itself was 
practically completed in 1779 that this proceeded to such an extent as to 
cause any real alarm for the safety of the building. On a careful 
examination being made at that time it was found that the principal 
cause of the failure arose from the faulty character of the masonry. 
The stones of the piers were truly and correctly worked only to a depth 
of about four inches from their face ; the rest being roughly hewn and 
carelessly filled up with cement, so as to throw the greater part of the 
strain on the face of the pier. This was to some extent remedied by 



cutting into the joints with a saw, so as to relieve the pressure on them, 
and to throw it more on the centre. This was partially successful ; but 
the mischief went on to such an extent that serious fears were entertained 
for the stability of the building, and in 1796 a commission of architects 
was appointed to examine into the matter, in the following year one of 
engineers, and a third combined commission in 1798 ; but the danger 
was such that no one could suggest a remedy, and after four years’ 
debate it all ended in shoring up the great arches and leaving the 
building to its fate. 

In 1806 M. Rondelet was appointed to repair the damage ; he found 
that the piers had contracted to the extent of nearly six inches English ; 
partly from crushing, partly from the sawkerfing of the 
joints in 1779. He at once set about replacing tlie 
damaged stones, and added also considerably to the mass 
of the piers, as shown in the woodcut, where the shaded 
part shows the pier as originally executed, the outline 
as it now stands. This was so successfully accomplished ^ — ' ‘ — ^ 

that no sign of v’-eakucss has since displayed itself in 
any direction, while at the same time the appearance of the church has 
been very much improved by the greater solidity given at the point 
\^dlere it Aras most wanted for effect. 

It is easy to see that the way in Avhich all this 'might have been 
avoided Avould have been by setting back the piers of the dome against 
the angles of the building, and so increasing its size to a little over 
100 ft. This the building could easily have supported, both internally 
and externally ; and had it been done, as an interior it would have been 
unrivalled for architectural effect, Avhile all the difficulties of construction 
would have been got over by the additional mass that could have been 
obtained Avithout interfering Avith' the effect, and, the support that Avould 
haA’-e been afforded by the junction Avitfi the- outer walls. 

This Avould, of course, lAa.vo involved a rcarrangemeut of the vaulting 
of the roof, aud perhaps also ‘the- bringing .forward of the columns, so 
as to make real aisles,' instead df ^hb'narfdw intercolmnmations now 
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existing. This, however, so far from being a defect, would probably 
have been a great improvement in the design. As it at present stands a 
great degree of confusion arises from the continued breaks in the cornice, 
and the consequent want of unity and repose in the design. It would 
also have been an improvement if the eastern dome had been transferred 
to the nave, converting the plan from that of a Greek to that of a Latin 
cross, so that from the principal entrance the effect would have been of 
ct)ntinually increasing grandeur and magnificence, till the high altar was 
reached, which, in that case, .would have stood under the centre of the 
great dome. 

All these points were suceessfully attended to in the Abbe Haffre- 
in.gnes church at Boulogne (ante, p. 44) ; and it is curious to observe 
how a plan whicli, both virtually and artistically, is far superior to the 
metropolitan example, was utterly spoilt, because those appointed to 
c-arry it out had hardly mastered the rudiments of the language in which 
tliey were trying to express their ideas. On the othe hand, how the 
most refined and exquisite piece of Classioality fails permanently to please, 
troin the want of any great or correct intellectual conception underlying 
its polished surface. , 

The columns of the internal peristyle of the dome being X3lain, while 
those below are fluted, and the general poverty of the details of this 
important feature, as compared with that of the rest of the building, 
produce a disagreeable effect; but one which could easily be removed by 
colour. This, in fact, is an addition which the whole building requires. 
It is too light, too gay, for a church ; but if the great semioirculai- 
windows were painted, and a moderate degree of tone introduced by 
colour in other parts, it might be conceded, as many are inclined to 
admit, that it was, in spite of the defects in arrangement just pointed 
out, the most beautiful interior of any modern church of Classical 
design. 

REVIVAL. 

At the time when the Pantheon was erected, it was considered the 
perfection of Classical imitation, and the greatest |)ains were taken 
that every part arid every detail slionld be correct and supported by 
authority. Before it was completed, however, it came to he believed 
that perfection could only be obtained by co'])ying the forms, as well 
as the details, of extinct buildings, and consef|ueritly, as early as 177Ji 
designs were prej^arod for an absolutely Classical building on the site 
whore now stands the church of the Madeleine. Nothing, however. 
W’as then done, and the present edifice was commeneed in 1804, from 
designs by Vignon. The dimensions are very considerable, being a 
rectangle mejisuring 360 ft. in length by 147 in width, and consequently 
covering more, .than 51,000 ' square feet. Externally it is, to all 
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appearance, a perfectly regular octastyle peripteral temple of the Ooriuthian 
Order. As nearly as may be, its colmnns are of the same dimensions 
as those of the Pantheon, but placed more closely together, though, on 
the other hand, being built of smaller blocks, they are as deficient in 
constructive dignity as the others. Internally, the clear space is 85 ft. 
by 280, divided, after the manner of the halls of the Roman baths, into 
three spaces by Ooriuthian coluums bearing arches. Each of these three 


compartments is surmounted by a flat dome, pierced by a skylight in 



Plan of the Madeleine at Paris. 
Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 
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nothing to fear from an impartial criticism on their respective merits ; 
but in order to arrive at these it would be necessary to consider the 
Madeleine as placed on an eminence above the neighbouring buildings, 
or standing in a piazza surrounded by houses of one, or at most of 
two, low storeys in height, and not, as this is, by dwellings of six or 
seven storeys high and of the most obtrusive architecture. It is here, 
indeed, that the Madeleine fails. It is too low, too simple, and too 
modest for its situation, and no spire or campanile, if attached, would 
help the matter. It is, in fact, unsuited to a situation in the centre 
of so tall a town as Paris ; but, nevertheless, it must be considered — 
barring some minor defects scarcely worth mentioning- — as a very beau- 
tiful building. Its design will hardly, however, be repeated ; for if 
there is one thing which the experience of the Gothic architects settled 
more completely than another, it is that height and variety of outline 
are necessary to afford dignity to public buildings in towns ; and 
their practice shows how easily and how successfully this could be 
accomplished. 

Hittorf was therefore right when he added two towers to the 
facade of his Basilican Ohurch of St. Vincent de Paul, which, after 
those mentioned above, is perhaps the most important of the modern 
churches of Paris. It is very Classical and very correct, and no 
fault can be found Avith any of its details ; but somehow or other it 
is not a success, and, like most of the modern churches in Paris, 
fails entirely ill producing the effect which is aimed at’ and expected 
in these edifices. 

Recently two very important churches have been completed in 
Paris, which being neither in the Classic nor Gothic style may enable 
us to estimate to some extent what ive may expect if we abandon 
their trammels and venture on the broad field of original design. 
The first of those, La Trinite, at the end of the Chaussee d’Aiitin, is 
a large and sufficiently ornamented clmrcli, in the style of the 
eiirly Renaissance of the age of Francis I. Its proportions are 
good, and the tower, surmounted by a tall dome Avhich adorns 
the southern facade,’- is of pleasing design, and ivell proportioned 
to the position it occujiies, while the interior is ivell lighted and richly 
ornamented ; but with all this the design fails to please. We can 
admire the struggles of an architect like the designer of St. Michael’s, 
J)ijon (p. ill 5), who is trying to escape from the rudeness of his oivn 
style, and striAuug to reach the elegance of an art he only imperfectly 
understands, uLile Iris earnestness makes us forgive him the blunders 
he commits in consequence ; but when, in the nineteenth century, an 
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architect affects deliberately to go tlirough. the same process, we see at 
once that he is only acting, and cannot feel any real enthusiasm, for his 
work, however clever it may be. , 

The other church of St. Augustin, in the Boulevard Malesherbes, is 
in many respects better. Owing to the nature of the site it ,is wider 
in rear and in front, and if the architect had met this difficulty by 
successive rectangular offsets, he would have given strength, with 
light and shade, to his building ; as it is he has sloped the sides away 
at a considerable angle, and so produced that weakness of effect in- 
herent in architecture to aU obtuse angles. In the interior the defect 
is entirely avoided. The sides of the great nave are parallel, and the 
difference of width only obseiwable in the increased size of the side 
chapels. This also has enabled the architect to terminate his nave 
in a great dome, under which the high altar stands, which is practically 
the only true and effective mode of arranging the plan of a Ohristian 
church. 

Externally the design of the church fails, from the total want of any 
depth in the reveals of the windows or accentuation in the parts, which, 
added to the sloping sides, destroys all true architectural effect. But, 
again, in the interior this is not felt. The construction is practically 
of iron. Iron vaulting shafts supporting iron ribs, between which is 
a roof partly in brick partly in wmod, but all showing truth in con- 
struction with considerable elegance in detail. Many things might 
be better, but it seems a step in the right direction which, if persevered 
in, might lead to a great success. As neither of these attempts can, 
' however, be said to be very encouraging, it will be curious to observe 
how far the modern French architects may succeed in their present 
attempts to reproduce, for ecclesiastical purposes, the Architecture of 
the Middle Ages. They commenced the attempt long after we had 
become familiar with its effects, but hitherto, notwithstanding their 
cleverness, they have certainly not been successful. 

One of their most ambitious attempts is the church of St. Clothilde 
— Place Belle Chasse — ^in Paris ; and, though its dimensions are those 
of a small cathedral, it looks poor and insignificant internally, and the 
exterior has neither the solidity nor the picturesqueness which is 
always found in old the buildings, and which our English architects 
have sometimes successfully imitated in their reproductions. The new 
cathedral at Marseilles, however, promises to be successful ; and Notre 
Dame de la Bonne Secour, near Rouen, and many of the village churches 
recently erected, show how rapidly the French are progressing in their 
imitati^'e efforts ; and the task , of copying is ■ Bo easy, and so entirely 
independent of inteUectoal exertion, that- there can be little donhr, but 
that, when they have coffered an4 drawn a .sufficient number of inodels, 
they will repeat them with , a boryeohtiGSS'.. f^at will detxiive all but the 
initiated. It is only to be that, they would apply their money 
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and their talents to some ; better purpose, and, aboYe all, that they 
would refrain from designing fagades according to the neAvest Parisian 
fashion for such buildings as St. Ouen at Rouen, and many other 
remarkable and interesting edifices, which have lately been made to 
look as good as iieAV, at the expense of those qualities Avhich really give 
meaning to a building, and speak to the heart of mankind through aU 
succeeding ages. 

Barring this, lioweA^-er, and a feAV other similar mistakes, the very 
extensiAU repairs of the MedijeAuil churches of France Avhich were 
carried out during the late Empire were generally characterised by 
good taste and judgment. Like all restorations of old buildings, it is 
true, they have Aviped out much of the poetry which aaus one of the 
greatest charms of these buildings, and have obliterated or obscured 
much of the history which Avas so plainly legible in their structure. 
But at the same time it must be confessed they have removed many 
hideous excrescences and blemishes, and such substantial repairs have 
l)een executed as Avill enable the fabrics to resist the destroying influence 
of time, AAuthout AAdiich many of them might soon have been reduced 
to ruin. 

[The Conservation and Restoration of Ancient Buildings. 
— It is AA'ell known that the Gothic school of architects and archmologists 
in England have for a long time strongly disapproved of the Avay in 
AAdiich the French restore their ancient edific^es, and especially their 
churches. Of late years also the English manner of restoration has 
itself been almost still more urgently denounced at home. There are 
thus before us now three modes of dealing wdth historical edifices Avhich 
are going to decay. The first is to renovate them as the French do ; 
the second is to reinstate them as the English have been doing ; the 
third is merely to “maintain, uphold, and keep” them in a condition of 
strict authenticity. Of courae there is a great deal to be said for each 
of these systems. The method of the French is quite characteristic of 
the national sentiment ; for they scarcely care in anything to sacrifice the 
convenience, and especially the presentablcness, of the moment, for the 
sake of ideal conservatism. And certainly, AAdien they neatly scrape off 
the corroded cuticle of a building, they are quite entitled to say that 
they have left the building itself AAdiere it Avas, and indeed that they 
have put it into the original and desirable guise of a real authenticity, 
in place of an acquired and undesirable condition of decay Avhicli it is 
a mistake to call identity, being only old clothing. The extreme 
doctrine of the English anti-restoration ists, on the contrary, takes it for 
granted that the crust of age is the chief element of authenticity, to be 
retained at afl. hazards ; and this, again, is characteristic of the national 
feeling. It is . quite in accordance with even the loosest foi'm of our 
insular traditions that there' has sprung -up amongst us a sort of trans- 
cendental conservatism—incidenfcally allied to sentimental mstheticism — 
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whose highest id-Gal of archeological virtue is the (ieiuonstrative preser- 
vatioii of all the conditions of weather-worn dilapidation and decrepitude 
absolutely' intact. In this view of the case, not only is it a sacrifice of 
authenticity to put a clean face upon an old building, by removing, 
however carefully, the soiled surface, but it is a sacred duty to preserve 
in absolute integiity the decay and almost the dirt, and to repair only 
so far and in such a manner as that preservation strictly requires. hTot 
one stone must on any account be replaced by a new stone ; the surface 
may be “ made good” with some succedaneum, but nothing more must 
be done. A piece of decayed woodwork must be left as it is, propped up 
and protected fiom injury, but nothing more. That a broken pane of 
really old glass may not be renewed it is equally easy to say ; and that 
a new diain may not be put in where it is sorely wanted almost goes 
without saying. The principle, in short, seems to be this that our 
worship of genuine antiquity shall extend so very thoroughly to the 
preservation of its remains as articles of curiosity, that if the owners of 
an old mansion, or the parishioners of an old church, can no longer use 
it with comfort, they must either submit to the discomfort or go away ; 
in the latter case providing a fund for the perpetual protection of the 
abandoned possession. Of this doctrine it is enough to say that it is no 
doubt founded on generous feeling, but must not be allowed to oppress 
us. The ordinary English restoration system takes up a position 
between the extremes, and all it needs is judicious application. An 
ancient edifice may be put into . such substantial repair as to serve its 
uses— -reasonably rehabilitated, reinstated, renovated, perhaps improved. 
If all this be done with a rational feeling of respect — not an irrational 
■feeling of veneration— the “restoration” may be achieved without 
perceptibly compromising either the authenticities on the one hand or 
the utilities on the other. But of course the success of such an 
operation in withstanding criticism, which in any case may appeal to 
such imaginative sentiments, must always be uncertain. — E d.] 
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CHAPTEE IT. 

SECULAE AEOHITEOTUEB. 


RENAIiSSANOE. 

The liistory of Secular Eenaissance Architecture in France may be 
conyeniently divided into four great sections, distinguished by the name 
of the sovereign most prominent in encouraging Art during each of the 
epochs. 

The first, extending from the accession of Charles YIIL (1488) to 
the death of Francis II. (1560), lasted seventy-seven years, and may be 
distinguished as the 

The second, commencing with the accession of Charles IX. (1560) 
and extending to the death of Louis XIII. in 1642, lasted eighty-two 
years, and may properly be called the Age of Hfinri Qiiatre. 

The third, dating from the accession of the Grand Monarque (1643) 
and extending to the Eevolution (1792), lasted, consequently, nearly 
150 years ; and is properly marked as that of Lotds Quatorze. 

The fourth, from that period to the accession of Louis Napoleon, 
may be designated mAM Revival, oi the Period of the Empire, and may 
even be extended to the present day ; or the reign of the Third 
Napoleon may be treated as an Appendix to the epoch of his great 
uncle. 

Era op Francis I. 

A.D. , I . 

Clmrles Vill. 1483 i Henry J I. 

Louis XII. .. .. .. .. 1498 1 Francis II 

Francis I . .. .. .. 1615 | 

AVlicitever may be the defects or delicieiicies of the Ecclesiastical 
Eenaissance Architectui’e in Franco, she possesses in her civil buildings a 
series of examples, certainly far more extensive than any other country 
of modern Europe, and which may also probably compete successfully in 
artistic eminence with those of almost any other country, not excepting 
even Italy. 

The immense accession to the powder of her kings, from the con- 
solidation of the empire, and the peculiarly monarchical institutions of 
the country, enabled — ^it may' almost he said forced — them to rebuild the 


A.T>. 

1647 

1559 
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old chateaux of the feudal ages on a scale commensurate with the wealth 
and power acquired subsequently to the accession of Francis I. in the 
year 1515. The consequence was that the beautiful new palace of the 
Louvre, with its accompanying chateau at the Tuileries, succeeded to 
the old confined fortalice bearing the first name, as the residence of the 
kings in the capital Fontainebleau supplanted the royal hunting- 
seat at Vincennes ; and Ohambord succeeded Plessis les Tours on the 
banks of the Loire ; while St. Germains, St. Cloud, and otlier palaces, 
were erected, one after the other, in the neighbourhood of Paris, till tliey 
culminated in Versailles, the greatest and most splendid of modem 
palaces, though perhaps not the most successful as an architectural 
design. 

The nobles were not backward in following the example of their 
kings, whose power and prosperity they shared. One by one the old 
feudal castles disappeared, and were replaced by more commodious and 
more suitable chateaux in the country and qtalaces in the towns, so that, 
between the accession of Francis I. and the death of Louis Quatorze, the 
Architecture of ancient France had nearly disappeared, in so far as the 
residences of her kings and nobles were concerned, and was replaced by a 
series of country seats and palaces more numerous and more splendid 
than those possessed at that time by any other country, and combining 
ill many instances the picturesqueness of the Gothic with the elegance of 
the Classic styles, to an extent not found elsewhere. 

Of the other class of civil buildings they had little to destroy. 
Except in tlie Flemish provinces, the cities had hardly any municipal 
institutions which could give rise to much architectural magnificeiu-e. 
Whether we admire or not the Town-halls and Palais de Justice which 
are now found in most of her cities, we have not at all events to regret 
the destruction of those which preceded them, as we should do if 
Belgium and Flanders had replaced then.’ municipal edifices by others in 
the fashionable style of the age of Louis Quatorze. 

In their extent, in their richness of decoration, and the amount of 
wealth lavished upon them, it is probable that the civil and palatial 
buildings erected in France during the last three centuries and a half 
exceed considerably the ecclesiastical and feudal edifices wliich were 
built in that country during a like period anterior to the year 1500. 
But unfortunately it is impossible to institute such a comparison between 
tlie two classes, as artistic utterances, as would lead to any satisfactory 
conclusion. All the Art in the world could never elevate a palace, with 
all its domestic and social an*aiigements, to the same scale as the great 
hall of a cathedral, devoted only to the performance of a ceremonial of 
the highest and most ennobling Class. ' No splendour in, the residence of 
a noble can compete with the' simfile gfandeur of a great monastic 
institution, where all The grosser and less . elevating characteristics of 
human natmij ate at le'aSt kept ogt of Sigtit, instead of Ijeing made more 
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pronainenfc by the luxury and frivolity by wliich they attempt to disguise 
themselves in the palace ; and the old, real, independent sovereignty of 
the municipality ill the Middle Ages expressed itself with a manly vigonr 
that cannot be found in the last new design sent down from the Home 
Office at Paris. 

Besides this real difference in essence, came the more superficial 
difficulty of style. It is true that the French architects were never so 
completely enslaved to the Orders as the Italians became after Palladio, 
or the English after Inigo Jones ; but they felt the chain, nevertheless, 
and would have done much better had they never known the influence 
of the Italian school, or tried to reproduce the glories of ancient Kome. 
The absurdity they committed was in fancying that the best way to 
ornament modern buildings on the banks of the Seine was to cover them 
all over with shreds of ornament from ancient edifices on the banks of 
the Tiber. Although, therefore, the Renaissance Civil Architecture of 
France belongs intrinsically to a lo'ver class of Art than the Ecclesiastical 
Mediteval Styles, and is further vitiated by the imitative being introduced 
to replace the constructive element, which is so essential in all true Art, 
it is still a style so elegant, so gay, and so characteristic, that its study 
will well repay any attention that may be bestowed upon it, provided it 
is entered upon without adopting the narrow class prejudices which are 
the bane of modern Art criticism. 

The Louvee. 

If not the greatest, certainly the most successful undertaking of 
Francis I. was the rebuilding of the Louvre. It had always been the 
principah residence of the kings of France in their capital, but had 
become so confined and utterly unsuited to the wants of the age, that 
there were only two alternatives — either to begin a new palace 
altogether, as Catherine de Medicis did a Little further west at the 
Tuileries ; or to pull the old one down, and rebuild it. Francis decided 
on the latter plan, and invited the celebrated architect Serlio to furnish 
details for the new palace. It is not easy to ascertain how far the 
ordinance of the present building was influenced by his designs; but it 
seems certain that the actual architect was Pierre Lescot.^ He virtually 
made the drawings, and superintended their execution ; but the whole 
arrangement is so beautiful, and the details are so elegant, that it is difficult 
to believe that any native architect was its sole author, at least if one 
may judge of what was done in France about this time and afterwards. 

It is not quite clear when the rebuilding was actually commenced, 
but the part begun by Lescot, and completed in 1548, was the south- 
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Pavilion de I’Horloge and part of Louvre Court. From Rosengarten. 


with an Order, has been substituted on the three remaining sides. 
This not only gives greater height and dignity to the whole 
design, but admits of its . terminating in a cornice, which is an 
essential clement in alt good designs in this school. An attic, how- 
ever elegant it may be — and the French school cannot boast of one 
more elegant than that of the Louvre — has always more or less the 
appearanoe of an afterthought or of a makeshift ; and one of 
the greuDesb difficulties of modern Italian Architecture is how to 
accommodate the bedrooms and other offices without having recourse 
to it. When the Orders are used, an attic may, in some cases, 
hv indispensable for utilitarian purposes ; but it cannot be doubted 
that a building with a cornicione crowning the whole is a voiy 
nnich better design in an architectural point of view. Although the 
futahlature of the uppea’ Order of three sides (Woodcut No. 115) of 
the Louvre Court is only in proportion to its oavu height, and not a 
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west angle, from the Pavilion de rilorloge down to the river-face 
(Woodcut No. 114), and consists of two storeys of Orders each about 
30 ft. in height — the lower Oorinthian, the upper Composite. These 
are surmounted by an attic storey, only half the height of the two below 
it. Throughout the whole, the details and profiles are singularly 
correct for the age ; and the ornamental parts, having been 
sculptured from the designs of Jean Goujon, not only heighten the 
effect of the architecture, but are in themselves worthy of all praise. 
The same ordinance, in all essential particulars,- has, at subsequent 
periods, been carried all round the court, with the important addition 
and improvement that, instead of the attic, a third storey, adorned 
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cornicione proportioned to that of the whole building, its introduction 
adds very much to the beauty of the composition. 

In comparing it with the great courtyards of the palaces of Italy 
or Spain, the one criticism that occurs is, that it wants ligdit and 
shade. If either the lower or the upper storeys had been open arcades, 
or if loggias had been introduced anywhere, it would have relieved a 
monotony which is rather strikingly apparent. Perhaps the most 
pleasing arrangement would have been arcades in the lower storeys of 
two opposite sides, and an open gallery on the upper storeys of 
the other two fagades, with three open arches in the centre of the 
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the Great Hospital at Milan (Woodcut Ho. 75), and its dimensions in 
plan increased to such an extent as to hear this without disproportion, 
we might have a fair means of comparing one of the best and most 
typical Italian examples with one of the best to be found on this side 
the Alps. Of course the difference of climate accounts for the greater 
part of the difference in design, but not altogether. If the Milanese 
court consisted of three tiers of open arcades, it would fail architec- 
turally, from want of solid parts, as much as that of the Louvre does 
now from want of some open loggias or arcades to give variety of 
light and shade. They are both extreme examples of their respective 
styles — both very beautiful— but each would have been better if it 
had adopted, to some extent at least, the principles of the other. If, 
for instance, one-third part of the arcades of the court of the Hospital 
had been designed as solid, and a lilce proportion of the arcades of the 
Louvre left open, the gain in effect would have been considerable, and 
each of these designs Avould still have been appropriate to their 
climate and the exigencies of the case. 

But, notwithstanding this and some other minor defects which 
might be pointed out, the Court of the Louvre is a wonder of elegance 
and good taste, as well as of exquisite proportion, especially when we 
consider the age in which it was executed, and it has not been sur- 
passed by anything which has been done either in France or in any 
other country of Europe since its time. 

. ChIteaux. 

The palace at Fontainebleau is to the reign of Francis I. what 
Versailles was to that of Louis XIY. — the palace of his predilections 
and the place on which he loved to lavish his treasures, and where he 
thought he was reproducing the glories of Classical Art. 

In this instance there is little doubt but that Italians were mainly 
employed. Rossi and Primatticcio seem to have been permanently 
engaged ; Serlio was certainly consulted, and Vignola sojourned two 
years in France, to assist the king in his architectural designs. But 
the lesult is curiously unlike anything Italian, or anything we should 
expect from these men. The plan is as irregular as anything in Gothic 
Art, and there is a picturesque alandon about the whole design which 
is very charming and appropriate to the situation ; but, strange to say, 
the effect of the whole is marred by the coarseness and vuigarity of 
the details. There is nothing offensive or exaggerated in the use of 
the “ Orders ; ” but there is not a well-proportioned column or a well- 
p]-ofiled cornice in the whole building. When rustication is employed, 
it is so used as to, be unmeaning, and the window-frames throughout 
are very badly' designed. It is difficult to understand how this could 
happen in a country where only recently the Flamboyant architects 
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had almost mined Arcliitectiire by over-delicacy and lace-like work 
in their details, and where the king was trying to imitate the even 
more elegant style of the Classical age, and under the direction of 
Italians, who, whatever their faults of design might be, seldom in their 
own country erred from coarseness or vulgarity of detail But they 
fell into this error here ; and, whether from intention or not, it is 
certain that the defects of detail mar what otherwise would be the most 
poetic, as it is the most picturesque, of French palaces. 

We turn almost with pleasure from the ill-understood Olassicality 
of Foutainebleau to the thoroughly French design of Ohambord, com- 
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mass on tlmt side which it occnpies ; on the greater part of the otlier 
three sides, only one storey in height ; and at each angle; there is, or 
rather Avas intended to he, a great circular tower, similar to tliose 
attached to the main building. Measuring over these, the dimensions 
of the building AA^ere 520 ft. by 390. The AAdiole Avas suiTounded by a 
terrace overhanging a broad and deep moat. The central building 
was dmded into three nearly equal storeys in height, but by cornices 
so subdued as to be little more than string courses ; and the upper one 
projected so as to carry a balcony all round the main building. It was 
dmded A^ertically into an infinite number of equal panels, by pilasters 
of the Corinthian Order ; an arrangement Avhich wnuld haA'^e been 
singularly monotonous in most cases, but AAdiich in this instance is 
entirely relieved by the veiy varied outline of the building, and, more 
than that, by the different way in Avhich they Avere treated- — ^many 
being left blank, some filled in AAuth arcades, and many Avith square- 
headed AA’indows — so that feAV buildings possess more of that unity 
Avith variety AAdiich is so charming when properly employed in archi- 
tectural composition. 

The most singular and the most characteristic part of the AAdiole 
design is the roof, AAdiich rises to a cone, surmounted by a cupola, over 
each of the toAvers, and in square masses over the rest. The Avhole 
is relieA’'ed by dormer Arindows of very elegant design, and chimneys, 
which are more ornamented and more ornamental than in almost any 
building erected either before or since. The whole is crowned by a 
central tower of domical form, but wholly of open work, containing a 
richly ornamented spiral staircase. 

If AAn attempt to judge this building by the loftiest canons of 
architectural criticism, it Ainuld be easy to find many faults in it ; but, 
taking it for what it is — a chfiteau in a flat country meant to be seen 
over and to group with a jiark of ancient trees — as a hunting-seat of a 
gay Court, unconscious of any very lofty aims — it coiiA^eys an impres- 
sion of truthfulness, combined with elegance, which we look for in vain 
in many works of more pretension of later times. 

The palace or chateau of Madrid, in the Bois de Boulogne, at Paris, 
is another . production of the same age, the loss of which is more to be 
regretted (it aauis destroyed in the Ee volution) than that of any 
other building of its period. From the draAvings of it which exist, it 
seems to have been of remarkably elegant design, and to haA'G 
approached more nearly to the palatial requirements of the age than 
almost any other. 

It Avas not very large, being only 265 ft. in length by 112 ft. wide, 
hut ii. was four storeys in,- height, apd divided into three nearly equal 
blocks by square tovA-ers at eaph of the. angles, and , two in each face. 
Sfaiidi ng on a good hQld 'basem,efit^ , the twO loAver storeys were coA'eicd 
hy arcades, of very elegant- - ^broken only by the towers ; and 
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variety and relief were given to the whole hy the centre being recessed. 
The roof, though high, was far from being excessive ; and the chimneys 
were treated as an essential part of the design. If we may judge 
from the testimony of those who have seen it, and, more than this, 
from the representations that still exist, there was certainly no 
building for its size so palatial, or to which the Transitional style 
was more happily applied, though it had not the picturesqneness of 
Tontainebleau, nor the semi-feudal grandeur of Ohambord. As an 
exterior, however, it would probably have at least been equal to the 
fragment of the Court of the Louvre, which was in course of being 
erected simultaneously, and almost in sight of this building ; while its 
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afterwards changed to a square Wock/ when actual fortification was 
I no longer required, and even the suggestion of it hecame obsolete. 

On each side of the court are two long wings, containing offices and 



Plan of the Chfttpflu fie Tinry. 


servants’ apartments ; and these are joined in front by a screen wall, 
solid externally, but covering an open arcade internally, and, in tlie 
centre of this, the po?'tB-corMre, or principal entrance, on which the 
French architects of that and of all subsequent times have lavished all 
the resources of their art. 

With slight modifications, this became the type of all French 
chateaux. Where the main building was three storeys high, the wings 
were generally two ; 
where the main build- 
ing was only two 
storeys in height, the 
wings were generally 
only of one, except in 
towns, where, for very 
obvious reasons, they 
ivere frequently car- 
ried as high as the 
rest. Where a palace 
was occupied by only 
one owner, or w’here 
it was situated in a 
remote or quiet part 
of the town, the same 
arrangements pre- 
vailed as in the coun- 
try ; but where, as is 
generally the case in 
Paris, the main build- 
ing is occupied by a 
different family on 
each floor, the wings 
which contain the 
offices, Ac., belonging 

to eacb siiite of apartments, are necessarily as high as the rest. Tn 
towns, also, the front is generally occupied liy shops on each nide of 
the porfii-cochh’fi^ and its situation renders it too valuable for ])Iacc': of 
business, or for another class of lodgers, not to cause it to be (;arried up 
on the side towards the street as high, or even higher, than tiie rest 
of the hnildiug. 

With such modifications as these, the type of a French mansion 
is as fixed as that of a French cathedral ; and, whether in the coiinnw 
or the towns, they are objects of great beauty. Their courts may w'ant 
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120, Chateau (ie Bury. From Mariette, ‘ Architecture Frangaise.' Scale 60 feet to 1 inch, 


attractions, however, more to its adherence to the principles of the past 
than as an earnest of the future ; and the building on each side of it 
hardly varies from what is found at Ohambord and Bury. 

Ohenonceux is to be admired from the extreme pictures(|ueness of its 
situation on its lake, standing principally on a bridge in the water, rather 
than, from any excellence in the design and details : and that part of 
Chantilly which Belongs to this period merely repeats what is so ofieii 
found elsewhere. 

^ -The most uiihappy effort of the Art of this age is the gloomy ]tile of 
St. Gormain-en-Laye, almost wholly Gothic in design ; the Classical 
features which are spread over its buttresses and arcades serving merely 
to deprive them of their constructive propriety of appearance wiihout; 
suggesting any feeUng of Classical Art. The same thing, it mnsi he 
confessed, occurs rather frequently in smaller and loss important exampli-s : 
hut, on the whole, the style of. the ago of Francis I. may ho considered 
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the beautiful arcades which are so graceful and so appropriate in the 
climate of Italy, but their designs are infinitely preferable to the cubical 
arrangements of English mansions. 

To return, however, to the Chateau de Bury. Its facades are divided, 
like Ohambord, into rectangles by small Corinthian pilasters ; and these 
are occupied, either alternately or in groups, by square-headed windows, 
or by panels, with a device in the centre; and everything is balanced 
with so much appropriateness that the effect is as pleasing as in any 
design of that age. The arcade on each side of the principal entrance to 
the court is composed of Corinthian pilasters, with arcades between, the 
whole being of pleasing proportions, and elegant in their detail. 

Considerable additions were made during the reign of Francis I. to 
the castles of Blois and Amhoise. The staircase and the wing, in the 
centre of which it stands, at Blois, are among the most admired, or at 
least the most frequently drawn, of the works of this age. It owes its 
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as one of tlie best examples of tbe Transition to be foniid anywhere. 
It is true it entirely misses the grandeur of the early Florentine or the 
exuberance of the Venetian style, but it is always gay and elegant. 
Though adopting Classical details, it retains its originality, and mixes 
with singular felicity the pioturesqueness of the Gothic with the 
simplicity of Classical arrangements. As a general rule, its details are 
marked with elegance, but with a tendency to over-elaboration, arising 
from the circumstance of the architect frequently encroaching on the 
domain of the painter, and introducing forms and details which, though 
beautiful as painted arabesques, are not such as should ever be carved in 
relief on more monumental materials. 

There are in France very few municipal or civic buildings of this 
age. It is essentially a palace-building epoch, and churches and Hotels 
de Ville are mere exceptions. One of the earliest of the latter class is 
that at Orleans, which was commenced at least during the fifteenth 
century, and offers a curious and interesting specimen of the very earliest 
introduction of Classic forms. It is more picturesque, however, than 
beautiful. All the details are elegant, and combine many of the beauties 
of both the parent styles ; but neither used appropriately in this example, 
being jumbled together in most admired confusion. It is interesting, 
however, as exemplifying a transitional style peculiar to France. 
Neither in Italy nor in England is there anything similar. It could only 
have sprung out of the Flamboyant style, which had already squared the 
heads of its windows, and adopted many of the forms of the Renaissance, 
before it was thought necessary to carry them out with details borrowed 
from the Classical styles. 

The other municipal example of this age is the well-known H6tel de 
Ville of Paris, which in style far more resembles the contemporary 
buildings at Fontainebleau ; all traces of Gothic details having dis- 
appeared from its design, and very httle of the Gothic feeling remaining 
in its ontlines. It was, however, an eminently picturesque building 
and even now, though enveloped in one of the most successful designs of 
modern times, it holds its oavii without much detriment to the general 
effect. 

The thing, however, which perhaps pleases most in the Architecture 
of this age, is the beauty and general appropriateness of the details. 
Except at Fontainebleau, the Classical features, when introduced, are 
treated with almost Flamboyant delicacy, and men had nob yet li 
to think that copying the forms of one incongruous building c 
improve the design of another. For centuries they had been de 
uildings only with reference to their purposes, and adding deta 
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their appropriateness ; and it requires a great deal of i t 
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In tins instance, the arcade heing supported on single columns, their 
work and their design could not he well carried throngli hj a mere 
ornamental pilaster. They are working members of the design, and are 
left to tell their own tale then- own way ; and to the Classical features 
is left the purely ornamental task of framing the windows and relieving 
the monotony of the flat surface of the walls. The one thing that 
appears to have been omitted is a console over each pilaster to support 
the cornice. The frieze in consequence seems blank and unmeaning, 
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iderably marred by the want of a bolder 
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the l>mldiiigs of his reign heing palaces and chfUeanx of a more or 
less domestic character, in which it is vain to look for anything ap- 
proaching to grandeur or sublimity. They only pretended to he what 
they were; and though this was one of their greatest merits, the 
general effect was to lower the standard of architectural exce]ltinc,e 
even more than any errora of detail could possibly have done. 'Fhe 
true spirit of the style was perhaps best seen in France, as well as in 
Spain, in the shrines, tombs, altars, and smaller objects of dcforai-ive 
art, where the designer, being freed from all constructive necessirics, 
could indulge their fancks without restraint. , There is scai’cel}' any 
im|)ortant church , in , Fi'anoo where there is not to be found some 
richly-carved specimen ‘of screen-work, . like the ' tomb of the Cardinal 
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the tem|)tation was working. It is very rich and beautiful, and in its 
stylo hardly to be found fault with ; but it is evident that, though 
architects may adopt such forms and such details as these with the 
idea that they are Classical, yet when they do so they have dropped 
the bridle that ought to restrain architectural forms to their true 
function of expressing construction, and that only, and there is then 
no limit to the extravagances they may attempt, or the strange forms 
they may introduce. 

This, however, is on the very limits of the style of Francis I., and 
can hardly be said to be a defect of his age. The defect of his build- 
ings is the want of grandeur of conception and mass, far more than 
faults of detail ; and this is probably owing more to the fact of all 
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CHAPTEE III. 

STYLE OP HEYEY lY. 


Charles IX. 
Henry III. 


1560 

1574 


Henry IV. 
Loiiis XIII. 


. . 15S9 

.. 1610 


As explained above, during- the reign of Francis I. the “ Oi^ders ” were 
kept in pleasing snbordinatiou to the exigencies of the construction, 
and tlie ornaments were generally elegant and not inappropriate; 
Init almost immediately after his death the architects seem to have 
thrown off all restraint. Oreat Corinthian pilasters sprawl through 
two or three storeys of windows ; as a general rule a window cuts 
through the entablature of the Order ; circular pediments alternate 
with triangular ones, and both are freiiuently In-oken for no object but 
to produce variety ; rustication takes the most fantastic shapes, while 
g'nffons and monsters of all sorts appear in the place of more appro- 
priate details. ^The great ai taste arrived at its culminatino- 

point in the reign of Henry IV., during whicli the architects seem to 
have fancied that perfection ivas to be attained by uniting the gro- 
tesque pictnresqueness of the Gothic with the gigantic features with 
which Michael Angelo had overlaid his pseudo-Glassical constructions. 
It was some time, however, before Architecture felP to the depths 
it then reached, and during the reign of Louis YIII. was gradually 
recovering, and forming itself into the purer style of the Grand 
Mouarque. 

The most extensive undertaking of the earlier part of this archi- 
tect™ epoch was the building of the Tnilerios, commenced in WBi 
by Gatheniie de Medicis, from designs by Philibert de Lorme.‘ The 
onginahpto has been preserved by Bu Oercean, and shows that it was 
intended to have been a rectangular block, ineasnriug iSfiO ft. north 
and south by 550 east and west. In the centre was to liave been a 
squai-e court, as long, but not quite so wide, as that of the Louvre • 
and two smaller courts on each side, divided in the centre by galleries’ 

enclosing smaller courts of elUptical form. 

In so far as the plan is concerned, there is nothing to ohioct lo, 
bnb the whole building seems to have been designed to be oi'ily oi.c 
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Du Cerceau. ISTot only did their erection extend to nearly 1000 ft. in 
length, a facade already too long for its height, hut, by their mass and 
the largeness of their details, they crushed the prettinesses of De Lorme’s 
design into double insignificance. 

It was in order to correct these two glaring defects that Louis 
Quatorze raised the whole fa 9 ade between these two blocks to three 
storeys in height, and remodelled the centre to what it recently was. 

■ ' " \ ^ It thus happens that very little of 

Be Lorme’s design remained, and 

■ nothing enabling us to judge of the 

effect that he intended to produce. 
Whatever its merits may have been, 
it certainly was injured by the ad- 
ditions of Henry, far more than it 
was improved by the alterations of 
Louis ; these have, however, made it 
one ^ of the most picturesque, though 

one of the most beautiful, facades in 
Europe. Without the softening hand 
of time, and the |)restigo wliich his- 

d gmo ffiTm" given, it couid hardly be 

spoken of m terms of sufficient repro- 

126, Portion of the Fagade of the Chilteau OC’lGeaUj 'the Stylc of tllO details 

Gaiiion. From Du Cerceau. France may congratu- 

late herself that no such monstrosity 
disfigures her soil. It is impossible to conceive anything more fantastic 





127. Pavilion Flore of the Tuileries, and'part of the Gallery of the Louvre. From Mariette. 
Scale 60 &et to l inch. 


Aj.’cbiteGtui,'e of ^jday. Its general character will^ he understood 
fro:in; "Wpodcut No. 127, representing the pavilion at its junction with 
the Tnilerieg, ahd\the position' of the ' galleries adjoining it. It is 
adornOd with great Oorinthian pilasters, 40 ft. in height, which have 
no' reference either to the structure externally or to the arrangements 
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period in the style then fashionahie. At the present day we can 
hardly understand how architects could desert the constructive pro- 
priety and elegance of detail of the Middle Ages for such a style; 
still less how they could fancy they were reproducing Classic Art 
when they did so. But it was so, for nearly all the most admii'ed 
buildings of this age were decorated with details as bad as this, if not 
worse. 

Besides the two pavilions called De More and Marsan, which 
Henry IV. added to the fapade of the Tuileries, he conunenced, in 
the same style, the great gallery that connects the Louvre and the 
Tuileries, and which may be taken as a fair specimen of the best 
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Gothic structure, they would have seen that the truth lay exactly in 
the opposite direction, and that smallness of parts and details, com- 
bined with simplicity of arrangement and of mass, are the true secrets 
by which the effect they were aiming at could alone be obtained. 

It is vdtli pleasure we pass on from these aberrations of Du Cerceau 
and Duperao to the return of soberer taste which marks the designs of 
Ijemereier ; ^ for though little remains of what he erected at the Palais 
Royal, we have, at the Sorbonne and elsewhere, the germs of that 
style which characterised the following epoch. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory building of this age is the palace of 
the Luxembourg, commenced shortly after 1611, by De Brosse, for 
Marie de Medicis. It is so sober that one would be startled to find it 

belonging to that date, 

n ’ if it were not that it 

was built for a Medici, 
who insisted that th,e 
Pitti and other palaces 
of her beloved Florence 
should form the key- 
note of the design. 

In plan it is essen- 
tially French, consisting 
of a magnificent corps 
shaded^ darker 

width by 170 in depth, 
and three storeys in 
height, from which 

f H P! f ir~ ft., 

enclosing a courtyard, 

£ ar w A A w w 1 with the usual screen 

: I 

and entrance tower in 
front. 

'V :: : ■ ' The..' gi’eatest defect.' ' 

design is the 

128 , Plan of tlie Lnsembourff, From Mariette. i /» . , . 

monotony of rustication 
which is spread over 
the whole, from the basement to the attic, and covering the jiillars 
as well as the plain surfaces. It is true it is not used hero with the 
vulgarity which so frequently characterises the rustication of tlm 
previous reign, but with something of Italian elegance ; and the 
architect has taken great pains, by the boldness of his 


anjiubtiub iicts itiKcu greac pains, Dy tlie boldness of his masses, i 
the variety of light and shade he has introduced cveTywhere, 

* Born at Poutoise ; died 1660. 
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lyinent, and lias soiiglit to relieve tlie monotony of 
iety of outline. He lias done tliis witli sucli success 
there are few palaces in France wliicli on the whole 
^ and so little open to adverse criticism', 
ilippe’s time a large addition was made to the main 
tills palace, in order to fit it for the reception of the 
biB. With great good taste the new part was made 
,0 the old, but the effect has been, by increasing its 
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It is surprising that Marie de Medicis did not insist on the intro- 
duction of a cornicione, as it is the great characteristic of Florentine 
design. Even if she had done so, the taste of the French architects 
would probably have been too powerful for her ; for throughout the 
whole range of French Architecture there is scarcely a single example 
of a fayade with a weU-profiled or well-proportioned cornice ; and in 
nine cases out of ten there is some sort of attic above the cornice. 
Where it does crown the building — except in such absolutely Classical 
designs as the Madeleine, for instance- — it is proportioned only to the 
Order, not to the whole elevation, and consequently is never integrally 
a part of the entire design. 

It would he well if tliis were the only, or the greatest defect that 
could be pointed out in the Architecture of the age. It is unfortunately 
one of the most venial; the real deficiency of the style being, that the 
details introduced are seldom elegant, and are generally grpss and 
grotesque. They neither aid nor express the construction, and the whole 
designs are as far removed from the constructive propriety of the Grothic 
as they are from the elegance and grandeur of the Classic styles wliicli 
the architects so strangely thought they were reproducing. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 


STYLE OF LOUIS XIY. 


Louis XIV. 


So soon as the French architects of the early part of the seventeenth 
century had time to compare their performances with those of other 
countries, it was almost impossible they should fail to perceive that 
they had not hit on the right path in their endeavours to endow 
their country with a new style. Their works had neither the original 
nationality of those of the reign of Francis I., nor had they the elegant 
Classicality which had been attained in Italy in the works of Palladio, 
and others of his school. It was consequently open to them either to 
go back to the point where the style had been left half a century 
earlier, and to try and recreate a national style, or to adopt the 
principles so successfully carried out in Italy. 

Knowing how essentially the tendencies of that age were towards 
Classical forms, not only in learning and in literature, but in Art also, 
it is easy to surmise that the architects of the day would adopt the same 
principles which had been introduced into Italy, and that, during the 
reign of the Grand Monarque, the style which was then assumed to 
represent the Architecture of Imperial Eome would become the pre- 
vailing fashion. 

At the present day we are so fully imbued with the love of the 
picturesque, and admiration for everything that even savours of Medi- 
gevahsm, that it is difficult for us to understand how the architects 
of the age of Louis Quatorze could forsake the picturesque style of 
Francis I., to adopt the cold, formal arrangements of their day. When, 
however, we place the buildmgs of the two ages in immediate juxta- 
position, as we are able to do in such an example as the view of Blois 
(Woodcut No. IBO), we see at once what the architects were aiming at, 
and why they took the means' they did to arrive at it. Though the 
new part may now appehr to. us cold and formal, there is a largeness 
about the windows wMqh betokens a' woll-ligbted’ interior, a height 
between the floors indicating ■ spaciousness in the apartments, and a 
general simplicity and.elegance;nf.desi^ which, especially wl ion new, 
must have prodhoed a mpst ‘ plea^g,^ However picturesque 
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Part of the Chateau de Bloia. From Laborde, ‘ Mormmens do la France. 


sequent desire to rival, by copying them, which pervades the literature 
even more than it does the Art of this age. It requires only the 
most superficial knowledge of the works of Corneille, Racine, Boileau, 
and the other great writers of that day, to be aware how esseutifil 
it was assumed to be . to copy literally the forms of Classic literature ; 
and the general idea, df Reproducing Rome seems to have pervaded 
every utterance of the people ; but the ■ success ' of the attempt was 
no.niv alib'' in nil cases. Raciue did not become Eiuipides, Boileau 
did not rival Horace, nor Louis the Grand oithfir Julius Caesar 
or Angus! US; nor did the architecbs of this aire do Tuore than 
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the earlier buildings might be, the storeys were low, the windows 
small, and anything like stateliness or grandeur inside was impossilile. 
It must also be borne in mind that it is the inside of the house or 
palace which is important ; and, consequently, when stateliness and 
grandeur were aimed at, larger and more regular designs were 
indispensable. 

To this must be added the greater familiarity with, and increased 
admiration for, the literary works of the Classic ages ; and the coji- 
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masquerade in tlie flimsiest and most transparent shreds of Classical 

disgmse.^^ example of Blois w’e know now that the imitation is not 
perfect ; Imt they did not then know it ; they believed that they had 
heaten Yitrnvius and rivalled the best productions of the Augustan age, 
and the French architects have consequently proceeded boldly from the 
desio-n of the Tuileries to that of Yersailles, from Yersailles to the 
Louvre facades, and from that to the Bourse and the Madeleine ; and 
being unable to go further in that direction, the pendulum is now 
swinging backward towards— —what ? 


Yersailles. 

the two Mansards— uncle 
-Italians by descent, but neither of them men at all equal 
were thrown in their way. Had the yoiingei, 
with one spark of creative power— one ray 


The great apostles of this new revival were 
and nephew — 1 
to the opportunities which 

Jules Hardouin,^ been a man ^ ^ 

of genius— he might have produced such worte as would have made an . 
cA in tlie art ; as it is, the elder invented the ugly style ot roof 
which hears his name, and the other, at Vemailles, stamped medmcrhy 

and almost meanness on the lai-gest and most 

It is generally attempted to excuse Mansards liulure at yersaiUts 
hy mfeiTiiig to the difficulties he had to contend with : tot, m 
to include in his design the old hunting-seat of Louis XIII., winch lus 
son and successor would not iici-mit to be destroyed. It any estimate 
of the merit ot the design were to he made from the appearance ot 
the entrance front, this excuse would ho just ; but tins is not the case 
hci-c, as the front is so brotoii up and composed of so many small 
incongruous parts, that it is never taken into account m apatog ot 
the architectural design of this palace. The old chateau is a sm 
brick buildiim, with stone di-essings, in the quaint style, of the precea- 
ing reign. As a hnuting-hox of a king, it is as interestag as any 
portrait in the grandes peiTuques and voluminous costumes ot the age 
but is so unworthy of its site as quite to take the entrance front of 

palace out of the category ot an Art design. 

It may also ho said that the design of the new palace is due m some 
vesimcts to l.ev.nu, who bad charge of the works from their com- 
ni,.„nm. nl.,in ICdl, till his denth. in 1070. So far, l.owmor, as can 
now V. made Old. his labours were cldclly conlimd In (,.c ivpiir ami 
adornoaml of the old clAhaU. so as lo lit it for the l.■.s.d,.ncc ot the 
kirn', «ilh sucli mkUlioiis aaw.m .•rquhiU- for the incivased splei, . 0 . 
„t The coml. ihd the gavd-o front, which is really the p-ffiict .n so .m 
as Aivhilfcliire is cnnccrnc.1, si.nis to bo wholly of .\I.ois..rd s csi,!., 
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Composed of a number of 
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ancient or modern times. The central projection measures 820 ft., 
and each wing about 500, so that its length is 1320 ft. in a straight 
line north and south. As the central block projects forward 280 ft. in 
front of the Avings, the whole facade really measures 1880 ft. It is this 
projection Avhich alone saves it from being as undignified a Temce as 
exists ill any town in Europe. There being no variety in the design, 
and nothing to compare it with or give a scale, it looks like an ordinary 
row of street houses three storeys in height. Only with considerable 
difficulty, and after a great deal of thought, can it be ascertained that 
it is larger and taller than any ordinary mansion, and is, in fact, a 
palace of colossal dimensions. The loAver storey is rusticated through- 
out, and pierced with circular-headed openings of one design, and of one 
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a btiildiiig is one of tlie greatest architectural crimes of modern 
times. ' 

Internally, the design is as objectionable as that of the exterior. 
The entrance is mean ; there is no portico, no grand hall, no staircase 
worthy of such a palace, no vestibule, or any arrangement that would 
impart either dignity or poetry to the whole. So much is this the case, 
that very few persons are probably aware where the piincipal entrance 
really was, and fewer would believe if told that it was only an insigni- 
ficant doorway on the right-hand side of the Gour Eoyale, near the 
principal staircase. 

The Grand Gallery, with the square vestibules at either end, 
extending along the whole of the centre of the garden front (820 ft.), 
is certainly one of the most gorgeous apartments in Europe— rich in 
marbles and in decorations ; but it is only a gallery 85 ft. -wide and 40 
ft. high, and is not a hall or a room with any point of interest in it. 
Architecturally, it is a passage that ought to lead to some more splendid 
apartment ; it is without a vestibule or staircase leading to it, and it 
leads to nothing. 

All, pei’haps, that can be said in favour of the design is that, 
though it is commonplace, there is in it no glaring offence against good 
taste ; and no part of it can be said to be a sham, or to pretend to be 
other than it really is. Rustication is only used in the basement ; the 
Order is well profiled, and never runs through two storeys, or where it 
might not be legitimately used ; and the attic is such as might be 
indispensable in such a palace. It was, however, a strange perversion of 
Architectural propriety, in order to make the centre uniform with 
the wings, to carry the glazed attic over the Order along the central 
pai-t of the garden front, where the great gallery occupies the whole 
height above the basement. Had an Order 40 ft. in height been 
introduced here, it w^ould only have coirectly expressed the internal 
arrangement (Woodcut Ho. 132), and w'ould have been just what was 
w'anted to give this part the dignity it lacks. The most oidinaiy 
fault of architects of the present day is that they attempt to make 
buildings of three or four storeys in height look as if they were only 
one or two ; but both at St. Peter’s at Rome, and at Versailles, the 
fault has been, throwing away the' dignity obtained from singleness 
and largeness of internal parts, to make the building look as if it 
was composed of a larger number of small apartments. Of the two 
faults the latter is the greater. To aim at grandeur, even if not quite 
legitimate, is far nobler than to court littleness where grandeur really 
exists. 


els almost instir 
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adopt tlie opposite scale of all the rooms being small, and is justified in 
so doing, as the architect has himself chosen the meaner instead of the 
grander scale as the keynote of his design. By repeating the same 
features over and over again throughout a facade twenty times the 
length of its height, he has gratuitously used all the resources of his 
art to make that look mean and insignificant which is in reality grand 
and magnificent. 


Lotjyre. 

The completion of the Louvre was the next greatest undertaking 
of the reign of Louis, but carried out under hai^pier auspices than 
prevailed at Versailles. It seems that Fran 9 ois Mansard was first 
applied to by Colbert, but, refusing to accede to his terms, Beniini 
was sent for from Eome, His designs have been preserved, but, most 
fortunately, not executed ; and France may congratulate herself that 
nothing so horrible was perpetrated. Had they been carried out, 
instead of possessing one -of the most beautiful, she would have had 
only one of the most vulgar and least artistic palaces of Europe. Marot 
and Lemeroier also pi’esented designs, which, though certainly less 
objectionable than Bernini’s, only tend to show with how much 
justice that of Perrault^ was preferred before those of all the other 
competitors. 

' Although brought up as a medical man, Perrault seems to have 
had an intuitive taste for Art, not only beyond that of his contempo- 
rary architects, but also beyond the age in which he lived ; for np 
design of that day can at aU compete with the eastern fagade of the 
Louvre in true appreciation of the exigencies of Classical Art. It is 
Unfortunate, however, in being turned towards the east, where the 
sun only reaches it in the morning, and where there is not space 
enough to allow of its being properly seen. It ought to have faced 
the south, and been the principal fagadc towards the river, instead of 
the very tame^ and' commonplace design which now occupies that 
position. ‘ 

At the present day, when we are so much more familiar with the 
examples of Classic Art, and with the principles op which they were 
designed, than anyone could be two centuries ago, it is easy to point 
out defects in the Tiouvre fagade,- '■ The. basement is not bold enongh 
for its position ; it ought either to have been rasticated, or the open- 
ings more deeply 7’ecea^d. .There is;.jaothihg in it to suggest tlic in- 
tention that a' colonnade of so bold a 'ebaraefer should stand upon it, 
and nothing that connects it in any tT&y with the Snperstincture. Its 
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cIoTTO to the ground, or some device shown Ey which it can be made to 
stand. Here the main wall is lost ; iDerhaps it may be only lath and 
plaster, and stand on the floor — or it may be supported on a glass 
case, like a London shop-front — at all events, there is nothing shown 
which satisfies the mind that the building is truly and honestly con- 
strncted, and the effect is unsatisfactory in consequence. 

The upper part of the central mass not being recessed is another 
mistake, which detracts seriously from the beauty of the design, and 
renders the pediment that surmounts it, if not ridiculous, at least 
unmeaning and uncalled for; and the manner in which the circular 
head of the principal portal rises above the bases of the columns, cuts 
up the composition, and throws an air of falsehood over the whole. 
Instead of introducing masses of masoin-y behind the central columns, 
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and to give that height which is so indispensable for dignity in such 
a situation. Its greatest defect, however, is that we cannot help feel- 
ing, in spite of its many beauties, that it is after all only an t,rchi- 
tectural screen— -a sometliing put there, not because it was wanted, or 
because it was essential to the design of the building, but in order to 
suggest something that had no reference to the purposes of the 
Louvre, or of the age in which it was erected ; notwithstanding this, 
however, it has not been surpassed in modem times, either for elegance 
or propriety. 

Taking it all in aU, perhaps the noi-th front is the most satisfactory 
of the tlu’ee outer fa§ades. It is singularly plain, having originally 
stood in a narrow street, where it could hardly be seen at all, and 
having practically no ornament but rusticated quoins at the angles, 
and a happy disposition of the windows and openings throughout. 
Yet, with these slight and inexpensive adjuncts, it is both pleasing 






Ch&teau de Maisons, near Paris. 


have linked together the style of Francis I. with that of Louis XIV,, 
had not the nightmare style of Henry lY. intervened. As it is, it is 
almost as Classical in its details as the works of his nephew. It com- 
bines the playfulness of, outline which prevailed at an earlier age with 
a strict adherence to the proprieties of the Orders as then understood, 
The roof is enormous, but relieved by . the chimneys, and by being 
broken into masses ; while the whole effect . of the : design is that it 
is the house of a ■ nobleman,, Of, singular’ elegance, neither affecting 
templar grandeur nor desOending into littleness. The great defect of 
the designs of Versailles ^and, the T.fOuvre is their want of variety, espe- 
cially in their sk^r-line, and that is happily ’avoided here, and in a 
manner that was seldom more sucoessfol in. this age. 
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boldness, and panelled them. Tliis would have relieved their rudeness, 
which we oaiiiiot help feeling is not quite appropriate to palace archi- 
teotiire. The principal defect in the design is that the cornice at the 
■ top belongs to an Order which appears in the upper or two-storeyed 
fagade, and is consequently not of sufficient importance for another of 
twice its height ; but this unfortunately is one of those coDsequences it 
is so difficult to avoid -when Orders are employed in modern huildings 
at all; and neither the Louvre, nor indeed any French building of 
this age, is entirely free from wffiat may he considered as an inliereiit 
defect in the style. 

The Ohitean of Maisons, huilt by Frangois Mansard about the year 
1658, is one of those happy designs which would seem naturally to 









Fagafle of the Hfitel Sotihise. From Mariette. 


inipressiiig tbe strangei^ in 'Pm’is with the same sense of magnificence 
as he receives from those; of Italy and. other countries. In Florence, 
Eome, or Tenice, the street front is almost invariably the largest, and 
the most richly decorated of , the whole building ; but in almost eveiy 
case in Paris, there is only, towards the street, a high dead wall, 
divided into compartments by nisticated piers, with a panel between 
each, and in the centre a porte-’CocJt.er& of more or less magnificence. 
It is only by entering or looking through this opening that we become 
aware that a palace is situated within ; and even then, in nine cases 
out of ten, it is not the entrance front that is either the most beautiful 
or the most richly .adorned, hut the one facing the garden, which is an 
almost indispensable ad|unct to a Ptirisian hotel.. 

As a general rule, ’ the ^ Parisian architects of this age use the 
Orders very spaiiugly ,, ip , tbese; hotels— with- good taste employing 
them only in the' centres, where a. porch or projection of some sort is 
almost indispensable'! a^.if thejr go 'further, the additional pillars or 
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Hotels. 

There was scarcely any of the great families of France who, during 
the age of Louis Qiiatorze, did not rebuild their hotels in the capital, 
on a scale befitting what was then the proudest aristocracy of Europe, 
and in a style of magnificence commensurate with the splendour of the 
comii to which they wero attached. 

Many of these hotels have been destroyed, and some converted into 
Government offices, or applied to meaner pmposes ; but still many 
remain, and all possess a strongly-mai’ked individuality of character, 
and a largeness, almost sternness; of design, in strong contrast with the 
gaiety of their interiors. 

These palatial residences of the nobles of France are far from 
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pilasters seem to be suggested by those which were introduced by 
necessity. 

Among the most elegant of the palaces of this class are the Hotels 
of Soubise and De Eohan, both built by Lemaire, and very similar, 
except that the former is two, the latter three, storeys in height. Both 
are characterised by the usual faults and beauties of the style— a 
sober and elegant employment of the Orders, less frequently as mere 
ornaments ; and a forced regularity, making carriage-entrances and 
saloon windows exactly similar in design. 

The Hotel de Noailles, erected from the design of Jean Marot, 
is another pleasing example of a three-storeyed building of the age, and, 
though exhibiting no ^ 

ment 


but even liere 
the cornices are all pro- 
filed, as if the Classical 
Orders had been in- 
tended somewhere, and 
it was thought neces- 
saiy to adhere to their , , , ■ 

proportions. As before remarked, ipdeed, - one of the great deficiencies 
of this style is that nowhere was a cbrnlcipne introduced with a 
projection proportioned' bO: the whole ■ height of the building — a feature 
which gives such dignity-.- to : tho§e of 'the ' earlier Italian period, and 
which, in Venice especially, is' fitsequently, introduced, even where the 
whole building is ooyero4 ^th pillars Or pilasters proportioned to each 
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peculiarly small character of our independent residences, that it was 
considered a great discovery in this country, and almost every town in 
England has suffered more or less from its adoption. 

A more successful as well as more legitimate attempt of the same 
sort was made hy Gabriel,’- under the following reign, in the two blocks 
of buildings which form the Place Louis XV., facing the Place de la 
Concorde. In making this design, it is evident that Gabriel was 
attempting to rival the famous colonnade wMch Perrault added to the 
Louvre ; and, in fact, he has remedied several of its defects. His base- 
ment is much better designed, for here the main wall H seen coming 
down to the ground, while in the Louvre it is impossible to laiow 
what becomes of it. The coupling of the pillars is avoided, and, the 
whole being divided into two dis- 
tinct masses, the proportion of height 
to width is better. On the other 
hand, there are two storeys of win- 
dows under the colonnade, and the 
suspicion of a third above it. The 
pillars are too tall, the profiles de- 
ficient in boldness, and the scale 
is so much smaller, that in these 
respects it will not stand comparison 
with the Louvre. The height of the 
Louvre facade is 95 feet, that of 
the Place Louis XY. only 72 ; and UO. Louis Qmtorze Decoration, 
the latter, being situated at the end 

of one of the largest Places in Europe, should have been designed 
on a much larger scale in order to have looked of the same size 
as one placed in so confined a space as the Louvre. They are not 
therefore fair rivals, though the work of Gabriel may fairly be classed 
as one of the most successful specimens of “terrace architecture 
which has yet been executed, but has no real claim to belong to a 

higher class. ' • ■ . , i j 

The true originality of the Architecture of the age is to be found 
not so much in the exterior as in the interior of the palaces w ich 
were then built. ■■ Although, in consequence of' the, exterior of their 
'.houses being so little seen, the nobles of France hardlyoared to spend 
either much money or pains* on their designs, it was very 
with the interiors ; and they med with one another in the magniliccnce 
-of their suites of public roOm$ .and. the splendour with which Tlic)r 
;.WGre deedrated. . Ifi some of. the largest halls ' tml vestibules, or in 
such those at Yorsaille^, ; the .Ordem .Were introduced 

g-mr.il!y Corim la.m-with marble ' shafts . and bronze capitals; but 











Q'latorze style of Decoration. From Versailles. 

refine It. StiH it has the gi-eat and unique merit of being a sti/lf, and 
the only thing appvowhing to one that has been invented since the 

J^GTlQilSSclIlCG. 

It IS impossible to enter one of the saloons of this age without 
teeling that both thought and ingenuity have been applied to it for a 
definite pui^oge ; and that unity and harmony have resulted, accora- 
pamed generally by brilHanoy and splendour, almost sMoient to nTa.im 
OL'giveness for the bad taste too often displayed. 
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In modern drawing-rooms we often find, for instance, that the 
plasterwork and chimney-piers may he pure Grrecian ; the paper 
covered with fleurs-de-lys of the most MeditBval pattern; the pier- 
glasses and console tables, Louis Quatorze ; the carpet, nature gone 
mad; and the furniture w'ith as much unity of design as may be 
apparent in a pawnbroker’s shop. Anything is better than this ; and 
it is a great merit in the architects of the age of Louis Quatorze that 
they did not think their task finished when the last slate was put on 
the roof, but really applied themselves to what, after all, must be the 
most important part of a dwelling-house, and designed the arrange- 
ment and decoration of the Imng-rooms with more care than they 
ajoplied to the exterior. In these interiors we find the ceiling and 
cornice of the same pattern as the walls ; they are carefully divided 
into panels, and each partition has a pier-glass, or a picture painted 
for the place, or an opening which fits it ; and the cliiimiey-pieces 
and all the furniture are parts of the same design. When this is the 
case it would be difficult indeed to go wrong; and even when we 
cannot help admitting that they did go wrong, it is still a relief, in 
the weary waste of modern copyism, to find one instance in which the 
talents of the architects have been exerted so much in this direction, 
and to feel that, if exerted in the right manner, they certainly would 
have produced something of elegance and beauty. Had the influence 
of the age been higher and less frivolous, or had their energies been 
directed to a nobler pui’pose than the decoration of the salon oi & 
French lady of fashion of the age of Louis Quatorze, the merit of 
having invented a new style might have been awarded to them, as 
well as that Of being the regenerators of Architectural Art in Europe. 
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Napoleon, First Consul 
Louis XVIII. . 
Charles X. . . .... 


Louis Philippe 
Napoleon 111. 


The latter half of the eighteenth century was not favourable for the 
production of works of a palatial class. A few public buildings were 
carried on, such as the Pantheon, the completion of St. Sulpice, and 
the building of the Place Lonis XY., but national prosperity had 
received a shock, and the gathering of the tempest which burst with 
such violence in the last decade of the century had disinclined the 
public from such permanent investments as building always must be. 

When, with returning prosperity, under the Empire, public works 
on a large scale again became a necessity, it is curious to observe how 
completely the style had changed. The pure Classic, of which David 
was the apostle in Painting and Oanova in Sculpture, had also taken 
possession of Architecture. From the chief of the state to the chiffo- 
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were asliamed. The five small doors under the portico can hardly he 
designed to open into a hall the whole height of the screen, and tlie 
two windows— one on each side— -evidently only belong to the base- 
ment storey. How, then, is the rest lighted ? — and to wliat purpose is 
it applied ? Were it the back of an imperial racqnet-com’t, it would be 
perfect ; but if intended as anything else, it is a sham. 

As the old pavilion of the Palais Bourbon still stands beside this, 
it is curious to observe the change that had taken place in design 
between the two ages to which they belong. As remarked above, the 
buildings of the age of Louis 2IY. generally fail from being too light 
— being, in fact, all window. Those of the early part of this century. 
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the Exchange in St. Petersburg, which is in consequence a far more 
truthful and satisfactory building than this. As it is, the building is 
merely a rectangular palace. It is 234 ft. in length by 161 in width, 
measured over the bases of the columns, and these are each 40 ft. in 
height. Two of the storeys of windows are shown beneath the colon- 
nade, the tliird partly concealed by its balustrade at the top ; but the 
existence of the attic prevents the roof having any connexion with 
the peristyle, and, as the proportions of the building approach much 
more nearly to a square than they ought, the roof is far too heavy 
and important for the rest of the edifice. Notwithstanding all this, a 
peristyle of sixty-six well proportioned Corinthian columns (twenty on 
each flank and fourteen on each front, counting the angle pillars both 
ways) cannot fail to produce a certain effect ; but far more might have 
been produced by a less expenditure of means ; and a different treat- 
ment was necessary in a situation like that of the Bourse, which stands 
in a small square, surrounded by tall houses, where, consequently, 
height and mass were indispensable. As before remarked, this last 
defect is nearly as apparent in the Madeleine — the other great peri- 
stylar building of the age. That church, however, is in reality 
only one great hall, requiring, as may be supposed, no windoAvs at 
the side ; and, in addition to this, the proportions of length to breadth 
in the Madeleine are much more pleasing, and the roof is not only a 
part, but, with its pediment, a most important and beautiful part, of 
the whole design, • 

If, therefore, it is determined that Ave must copy buildings of this 
class, the Madeleine may be considered a success, ])ut the Bourse a 
failure, not only in consequence of the ill-adjusted proportions of its 
parts, but also because of the utter AAunt of meaning of a peristylar 
arrangement as applied to such an erection. 

This purely Classical, or, as it is sometimes called, Academic style, 
took no permanent root in France ; and in all the recent buildings, 
though more numerous and more expensive than those erected in 
France in a like. time at any period of her history, no attempt has been 
made to reproduce it. It never did extend to Domestic or Street 
Architecture. On the' contrary, nothing is so creditable to the French 
architects as the truthfulness and elegance Avith which they have ele- 
vated domestic structures into the domain of Fine Art. It is true 
the circumstances Avere extremely favourable to the attemy)t. The 
mode of living in apartments one over the other, instead of in hoiiscs 
side by side, as in tins country, , enabled them to obtain masses of 
building palatial in :sca,le, and this, Avith their reqAAiring OAily one 
entrance, geneynlly in the centre, were' all circumstaAiccs voA'y ranch 
in their favour. Add to this the facility with which the Paris build- 
ing-stones can he ek’ved and Almrked into ornaments of CAmry cl!i‘js, 
together Avith the hiimber' of skiUed ' Avorkmen capable of executing 
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any design at a moderate cost, and it will Tbe easily underatood wlmt 
facilities they possessed over the architects of other countries. They 
have availed themselves, however, of all this to an extent, and with an 
ability, that the architects of other countries have seldom shown them- 
selves capable of ; and the consequence is that the Street Architecture 
of Paris is unsurpassed by anything in Europe. There are, of course, 
great inequalities of design, as there must be where so much variety 
exists. In some instances the old disease of pilasters breaks out with 
an unmeaniiigness worthy of the age of Henri Quatre ; but as a general 
rule the dressings of the windows, their balconies, and the string 
courses which mark the floors, are left to tell the stoiy ; and when this 
is the case it is really impossible to go wrong. All that is then required 
is the application of a certain amount of ornament, necessary to elevate 
the building mto an object of Pine Art. When this is done, all that 
remains open to criticism is the quality of that ornament, and the 
appropriateness with which it is applied to the various parts of the 
design. 

It maybe scarcely within the scoiDe of the present work to allude 
to contemporary buildings, or to criticise the works of living archi- 
tects ; but it is impossible to conclude this chapter without men- 
tioning some of the great works which have been erected in France 
under the Second Empire. 

One of the greatest and most successful of these is the completion 
of the great group of palaces formed by the junction of the Louvre 
with the Tuileries. The first attempt at this was made by Henry lY., 
who commenced the great galleij in his own clumsy style of Architec- 
ture, and in such a manner as to make the want of parallelism between 
the two palaces offensively apparent. Since his day, the grand crux 
of French architects has been to get rid of the awkwardness then 
created ; and there is not one of any eminence during the last tw^o 
centuries who has not produced a design for effecting this object. 

Nothing, however, has been done ejccept erecting a portion of the 
north wing in a style ooiresponding to that of the south, which was 
commenced during the reign of the First Napoleon, and it was left for 
the late M, Yisconti, under direction's from Napoleon III., to set 
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palace or the galleries are not generally more than 60 or 70 ft. high. 
UsTothing could now remedy this except the erection of some large 
building in its centre. If, for instance, a tall triapsal domical church 
(as dotted in, in the plan, Woodcut hTo. 113) were placed with a porch 
where the Triumphal Arch now stands, it would not only reduce the 
whole to harmony, but would give to the group that one feature which 
is required to give it dignity. At present the buildings hardly rise 
above the dignity of the streets in their vicinity, and the whole wants 
some grand central feature to give unity to the group, and to dis- 


143. View of the Angle of the Place Louie Napoleon, new buildings of Louvre From a Photograph. 

tinguish it from the domestic edihoes which approach so close to it or 
the North. , Another mode in, which this indispensable feature mighi 
have been supplied to ' soMe ■ exbpnfc, would have been by elevating 
the < north-eastern ' angle, ;where the new buildings abut on the Hut 
Hivoli (at A in the plan)j.$ 0 ' as- 1,0' make it a feature, wliicli ought tt 
have been as .imjDortanjj -aS;.- party’s angle tower to the. Ibirlianeiit 
Housc^. ' The sitnatipTi ip. ^^aris is far tinor, comuiantling as it dot-f 
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ISFotwithstaiidiiig these defects of conception, the architect deserves all 
praise for adopting a style which allowed him such fretidoin, while it 
harmonized so perfectly with what had heen done before. The new 
portions are well proportioned to the areas hi Avhieh they stand, the 
Place Louis hlapoleon heing about 600 ft. hy 400, while the average 
height of the buildings may fairly be taken as 100 ft. The whole 
design is also so free from the ordinary defects of conceahuent and 
shams, that it must be considered as about the best specimen of Pala- 
tial Architecture of modern times. It is quite true that the details 
might have been purer without losing any of their effect, that a. 
deeper cornice would have accorded better with the shadow obtaiiieil 
from the arcade below, while the tall wooden roofs that crown the 
pavilions are scarcely a legitimate mode of gaining heiglit, and liable 
to become exaggerated and grotesque. But these may all he cxensed 
hy the necessity of adopting a style in conformity with tlie pa.rts that 
existed before, and to which all these features legitimately belong. 
Even admitting this, however, if we compare the buildings surround- 
ing the Place Louis Napoleon with anything that lias heen done 
3’eGently in Italy or Germany, we can have no hesitation in awarding 
the palm to the Eroneli design. If w'e compare them witli any of onr 
own contemporary prodnetiems, such as the Houses of Parliament or 
the Bjitisli IMuseum, we see how happily it takes a medium course 
between the frigid Classicality of the one and the florid Mcditevalism 
of the other ; while it is in every respect suited to the wants of the 
age, and expressive of its feelings, to which neither of the other 
examples can make any pretension. 

The changes that have been made in the hnilding of the Tuileries 
since Yisconti’s death are by no means equal in merit to those carried 
out under his superintendence. One of the most prominent of these 
is the rebuilding of the Pavilion Flore at the end of the Pont Eoyal, 
Its design is certainly a great improvement on that of the Hemy IV. 
building it replaced ; hut it wants the , vigour and appropriateness 
which characteiises the. design of the Place .Louis Napoleon. The 
greatest .blunder, however, which has been committed consists in 
neglecting to seize the opportunity aff of ded by the rebuilding of digni- 
fying the river fa 9 adG with a centfe-piece worthy of its situation. 

In iliO centre, opposite the. Pont du Car.rotisel, is the principal 









* If the Arolibigbo^ had 'the pgwer, the , consists in the fact that tlie ui 
centre of this faja-do yronjd fonn a far ' Oommunists of Belleville must 
finer position for his liew Cathedral, than I thotijgh the well-dressed infideli 
tlie heig'hts of Monlmartfe^ whf re -he j aristocratic quarter might re; 
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and ’ivifcli no breaks, must look low and tame, especially when situated 
on a broad qnay and with a wide river in front of it. But with a 
pa\'ilion as dignified as that of Flore at either end, and a centre of 
greater height and dignity than either, the whole would have been 
reduced to harmony, and it would have certainly been— what it is 
now nearly — ^the finest palace front in Europe, 

These and other faults in recent erections make us dread what 
may he designed to replace the old picturesque garden-facade of the 
Palace when it comes to he rebuilt. The north and south fronts will 
he restored, as nearly as may he, as they were before the fire, with, 
perhaps, some modifications in the Pavilion Henri IV. to assimilate 
it with that of Plore, as recently rebuilt ; but the stonework of the 
central part has been so damaged that it seems inevitable the whole 
should he removed, and when this is done the question comes, 
what is to replace it ? To restore the whole fagade as it was would be 
pedaaitic and absurd, and such an extent of building can hardly now 
be ex})ected to be wanted for a royal residence. But accommodation 
might be obtained for some of the great departments of the State, 
with a suite of reception-rooms and an official residence for the 
President or head of the State. With the variety such a destina- 
tion v'ould afford and the ^dignity of such a purpose, it may be re- 
{‘vected in a form worthy of what is really the finest site in Europe ; 
hut, looking at what has recently been done there and in Paris gene- 
rally, one cannot but tremble for the result.^ 

One of the most successful efforts of the same class as the com- 
])letion of the Tuileries was the amplification of the Hotel de Ville, by 
Ee Sueiirl Here the difficulty was nearly as great, inasmuch as it 
was necessary to amalgamate the whole fagade of Francis I., in the 
centre of the principal front, with the new buildings which were to 
enclose and siUTOund it on aU other sides The problem was, to give 
tbe new buildiugs sufficient importance, without dwarfing to any 
extent the old. 

Tliis was most successfully accomplished, but it is perhaps owing 
to this that the building as a whole wanted that commanding height 
which its situation required, and which prevented its having that 
dignity, when seen at a little distance, which it possessed when seen 
from a nearer point of view, Lffie the new buildings of the Louvre, 
it ■was free from any sham or concealment, and its internal arrange- 
ments — especially the G-reat Gallery — were as fine as anything of 
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Book III, 


Domestic Architeottjee. 

Ifc^is perhaps, however, in their Domestic Architecture that th. 
Drench architects have achieved the greatest snccSs and w w 
the largest amount of originality. The modern Parisian E 
cannot cou.e, vie with the Mtls of the TderLbrn;; “ ^ 

B TOeed. They pretend to nothing tat being the residences of a rich 
< id iuxuiions community, and every house on its face beats marks. 

of what it is, and of 
the rank or position 
of its occupiers. Even 
■when they use the- 
Orders with the most- 
lavish hand, they do it 
with originality ; and 
if it is objected that- 
pillars are not wanted, 
they are not out of 
place, and do not pre- 
tend to make the hiiild- 
iog or its storeys look 
other than it really is. 
The example (Woodcuf 
No. 147) from the 
neighbourhood of St. 
G-enevieve is only an 
average specimen ; but- 
out of Venice it would 
be difficult to find any- 
thing so rich and, afe 
the same time, so devoid 
of affectation. Dike- 

147 , Hofise, Rue Soufflot. Le Sueur, architect. Parisian 

designs, a great part 

■fUrv r, ■ £ ii . of its effect is due to 

the ceUtT'T As is frequently the case in Venice, 

-mndowB placed tolerably close to one 
notlmi, then a -pier and a single window, with a similar pier beyond 
In the fa 5 ade of a' dWelEug-house this is perhaps the happiggfr' 

sSvTo the 1 0% gi^es constructive 

solidity to the design, « suggeslts' an internal arrangement of con- 
siderable dignity of effect. ^ , - 

If it be objected'that.thc « nveifOne. in' tMn cxumnle 

It is easy to select another (Wpodont Hp. i^) Ju which they are oidj, 

^ ‘ .-I- . 
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to make our towns as picturesque, and far more beautiful than they 
wore when filled with the rude and inconvenient dwelliiiffs of our 
forefathers. 

The best period of this peculiar style of Domestic Architecture was 

the latter part of the reign 
of Louis Philippe, or the first 
two or three years of the 
Second Empire. Since that 
time, taste in these matters 
has declined with wonderful 
rapidity in Paris. It may 
be that the demand for de- 
signs has been so great that 
the architects have not the 
time requisite for thought ; 
or it may be that the excite- 
ment of sudden prosperity, 
and, consequently, an all- 
pervading panmiumn, has 
lowered the standard of taste 
generally. From whatever 
cause it may arise, the fact 
is certain that the profiles of 
many of the new buildings 
are bad and weak, that the 
details are confused and ill 
drawn, and that ifilasters are 
frequently employed to cover 
a certain surface with orna- 
mentation without the ne- 
cessity of thought. All this 
is very sad ; for if a people 

149 . House, Rue Havarln. A. Lulue, architect. SO essentially ai’tistic aS the . 

French are, and always have 
been, go astray, the prospect of architectural improvement in modern 
Europe is poor indeed. 

Trophies and Toms. 

Whatever opinion we nmy .be inclined to form regarding the 
Ecclesiastical or Domestic Architecture of the French, it is ce 
that they have exceeded aU other nations ’ of ' Europe in that pre- 
nently Celtic form of ^ Art; which expresses itself in the erection of 
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everything must he based on precedent, that 
should do anything very original in this line, 
must be either Columns or Arches, not 
best forms originally, or because they 
but because they were the 
only ones used by the Eo- 
mans. It is in vain to sug- 
gest that a Hall or a Tower 
might be made quite as monu- 
mental and far more conve- 
nient for the purpose ; but 
there is no authority for this 
—and there the argument 
stops. 

It must, however, be 
admitted that the French 
architects have occasionally 
made great efforts to rid 
themselves from this thral- 
dom, and, except during the 
First Empire, with very toler- 
able success. 

The Oolomie de la Grande 
Arm^e at Boulogne is merely 
a Brobdingtiagiari Doric 
Oolunm gone astray, and 
settled on a plain with which 
it has no apparent connexion. 

Its counterpart in the Place 
Yendome at Paris is better, 
and tells its tale most un- 
mistakably, but, in doing so, 
falls into an error which 
borders on the ludicrous. Its 
aim is to be an exact copy , 
of Trajan’s Column at Eome, 
and, with great' good sense, ^ 

the archuecr has avoided the 
absnrdity of putting the 
French army into the costume of ih 
, the monumental helmets, shields, a 




jluniie de Juillet, > 
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ment, and in the exact position in which the counterparts are found 
at Rome, so as everywhere to challenge comparison and provoke a 
smile. 

If, when it ^ ‘ ‘ 

seated, the arcliitect had had the 

circular capital, and to 

■ - - 

which the French i 
time, have retained 


was determined that modern costume should he repre- 

..j courage to adopt a polygonal base, a 

. - _ suppress one or two of the more prominent 

Classical details, he might easily have retained the cylinder round 
which the French army climb to invisibility. He might, at the same 
time, have retained a sufficient amount of Classical detail to have 
suggested Rome, without bringing into such painful contrast the artistic 
treatment even of costume in ancient times as compared with the 
devices of the modern tailor. 

Almost all these faults have been avoided in the Oolonne do Juillet 
which stands on the site of the Bastille. Of modern columnar 
monuments this is certainly the most successful. It is elegant and 
Classical in its details, and reasonably appropriate to its purpose. Its 
defects are, that, being only 165 ft. in height, it is scarcely sufficiently 
large for the very extensive Place, the centre of which it occupies; 
aiid the abacus of the capital ought certainly to have been circular. 

I he angular forms of the Corinthian capital inevitably suggest an 
entablature; and of all things such a suggestion is the last wanted 
here.^ notwithstanding these minor defects, it is certainly a great 
step in the right direction, and, if persevered in, we may yet see a 
monumental column worthy of its purpose. 
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the sculpture borders so nearly on the Rococo of the age as to 
detract considerably from its effect. Still, it is a very original and 
a very grand design, and worthy of being imitated, as it was in 
the Arc de TEtoile. 

So far from being considered a defect, it is a merit in M. Ohalgrin,to 
whom the design for the Arc de I’Etoile was intrusted, that he knewliow 
to profit by what had been done by Ids predecessor, and, by improving 
on his design, to produce the noblest example of a Triumphal Archway 
modern Europe. The dimensions of this arch are unsm-passed by 
monument of its class in ancient or modern times, being 150 ft. 
5 ft. deep, and 158 in height to the top of the acroteria. It is 
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knew how to give to their small arches might have been attained 
without the tawdriness that bver-ornameiitation imparted to them. 
The colossal character of the principal groups of sculpture detracts 
also considerably from the size of the monument, and prevents the eye 
obtainiug any scale by which to measure it. Another defect is that, 
while all the greater groups are Classical in their costume, or rather 
■want of it, the smaller groups on the friezes are in modern dresses, 
and the effect of the mixture is most disagreeable. But, notwith- 
standing these defects, both for conception, and for purity and 
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is designed on tlie same principle, and so elegantly, that it Avell deserves 
notice. It could not, of couree, be increased in size without a multi- 
plication of its present details ; but it is just one of those examples in 
which the French architects are so peculiarly successful in combining 
elegance with appropriateness, and, stepping out of the beaten path 
of the Orders, they seem occasionally on the point of inventing a new 
style, or perfecting that they have ; but using the “ Orders ” saves so 
much trouble that they almost invariably lapse back to their more 
commonplace designs. 

It is impossible to go into any 'of the cemeteries, even of the remote 
districts of France, without being struck with the superiority of taste 


153. Entrance to the Ecole Polytechnique- From ‘ Le Paris Modeme,' de Normand fils. 

, * y ‘ ^ ^ ^ ■T.'n, P' j, V ^ 

displayed in raonumentah' sculpture and arrangement as compared with 
what is found in other less Celtic countries. In Italy there docs nut 
exist a respectable architectural- monument) from north to south.^ 'W'bat 
examples' they do possess of this class- are inside their churches, iuul 
more properly belong to the domain of sculpture than to that of Arclii- 
tecture, and, though some of them are very heautiful, it is not to this 
art that they owe their eifect. ■ In G-ermany, as might bo expected, 
there is nothing worthy of the name, and as for bur English attempts, 
the less said of them the bettei’. • 

. Ih the French cemeteries, on the -contrary, the monument's are 
TEose of Verona are an apparent exception, but it is by no means clear wlio tbe 




^ btpuicmi, and generally appropriate to the circninstances of 
tne pmmis whose memory they are designed to perpetuate. It is 
true teat, till within the last few years, they have been frequently 
dibhpired by an excess of Classicality and by an affectation of Pao-an 
symbolism ; but these were the defects of the feelings of the a«e and 
not peculiar to this class of objects; while every day their demons 
are improving, and there is more aiipearance of progress in them than 
111 almost any other class of subject. Their greatest defect, as purely 
arclntectural objects, is their ivant of size, few, indeed, being of such 
dimepions as to bring them out of the class of ol^ets Wart into that of 
leal structural Art, and some of the best opportunities have recently been 
thrown away in a maimer much to be regretted. The little Chapelle 
Pxpiatoire, erected where the Due d’Orleans was killed, is a substitu- 
Don ot a toy church for what should have been a dignified monument. 
Placing the remains of the Great Napoleon in the crypt of the Inva- 
ides was about as great a mistake as could be committed-architec 
tmpiy—althongh everything that has been done there is in good taste 
and many of the details worthy of all admiration.^ It is still only a 

!!!{f imposition, an insignificant and undignified 

ppt ot the building m which it is situated. It is an oppoitunity 

thJv wffl loo ? M«™ital Art in Europe, it is to be hoped 

they will soon find some subject worthy of their peculiar talent in 
this department of Art. 


OONOLUSIOIt. 

After what has been said above, there is no great diffloulty in insti- 
iig a com^nson between the Benaissance styles of Italy and of 
loe. To the former country belongs all the merit of the inven- 
here having preceded a corresponding development 
n<u oe by at least half a oontmy. To the Itahans belongs exoln- 
y the merit of mventing that oto of domical cbm-cbes of which 
etei s y Eonie- is the typical example. At the present day a niry 
rehitects might decide that there is small merit in the invention, 
they ought to l-eoollect that it has stood tlio test of more than 
. ceutmies. For all that tune all the conntiies of Eui-one aei-eed 
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nor a many-aisled aothic cathedral' is tlie tiling suited to our wants ; 
but, in the meanwhile, it is some credit to the Italians that they 
proposed a form which met with univeraal acceptance over tlie whole 
CUiristian world, and that for three hundred years nothing better was 
suggested any wdiere. 

The French did little or nothing to improve the form tliey bor- 
rowed from their southern neighbours, although using it with various 
local peculiarities, until at least the end of the last century. At this 
time the introduction of better understood Ckssical details made Ste. 
Oenevieve—internally— a model which, if follmved out consistently, 
might have led to an improved state of things ; but externally it is 
inferior to many churches, not only in Italy but in France, and on the 
whole it cannot be said that the French have surpassed the Italians as 
church-builders, except in the more correct appreciation of Classical 
details in some of their more recent productions. 

As regards Civil Arcliitecture the French have invented nothing so 
original or so grand as the early palaces of Florence or Eorae ; and though 
they have recently adopted a style as rich and as ornate as that of 
Yenice, it is only after long years of neglect that they have learnt to 
appreciate the beauties of that mode of treating domestic buildings. 

Elegant and meritorious as the early French Eenaissance is, it 
sprang unfortunately not from the grand feudal fortresses of the nobles, 
hut from the extreme refinements which had been introduced by 
luxurious monks into their convents, or wealthy bankers into theii’ 
civil dwellings. The Eomaii and the Florentine buildings, on the 
contrary, were the lineal descendants — the counterparts, in fact — of 
the feudal residences of the nobles in those turbulent cities when 
defence was as necessary in the streets as it was to the French baron 
on his seignorial estate. 

When the French advanced beyond the earliest stage of the Eenais- 
sance they found themselves without any leading principles to guide 
them. They had not around them the mass of Classic details which 
steadied and guided the Italian architects of the .sixteenth ceiiini'y; 
and the consequenoe was, that when they wished for soni'-rhing 
grander or more original than the style of Francis I., they atrtmptfd 
to graft the picturesqiteness of fhe Gothic on the punty of tlie Claris ie 
styles, aiid pDroducod the strange Oombinations of the age of Ib'iir) IT. 
^Froin that time, with the increasing knowledge of Classic .-Vjt and 
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since^ then have had heithesr greatness nor aspirations sufficiently 
definite to rescue them from the depths into which they then sank. 

If we compare the Palais Eoyal with the Piazza of St. Mark 
(excluding of courae the ohurcli), we shall obtain a fail* means of judg- 
ing of the two styles in the medium age and average degree of nieriT 
and probably no one will hesitate to award the palm to the Italian 
example. 

The library of the Piazetta is, in like manner, a more palatial and 
more beautiful design than anything at Yersailles or in any of the 
palaces of Louis XIY., while the Basilica of Yicenza will stand com- 
parison with even the facade of the Louvre, and these are among the 
best and most typical examples of each of the styles. The great 
difference between the two seems to be, that Italian Architecture rose 
in glory to set early in frivolity and decay; the French style, on the 
contrary, rose in uncertainty, and was for a wliile obscured by caprice, 
but gradually was settling to what we should have said a few yearn 
ago promised to be the harbinger of a new style and a guiding star to 
the other nations of Europe. Recent perfomances have done much 
to shake this faith in their future, but it cannot be denied that, so far 
as Civil or Domestic Architecture is concerned, the French are, even 
at this moment, considerably in advance of the other nations of 
Europe. 

In Ecclesiastical Art they are rapidly preparing to foUow in our 
downward path, to forswear all thought or originality of design, and 
be content with mere reproductions of the past. This, however, can 
hardly last long with them, for they have more taste and more innate 
feeling for ^ Architecture than any other nation of Europe at the 
present day. If they fail, to emancipate the art from the trammels of 
copyiam, the prospect is mdeed dark, and;^w^ must be content to 
ciherish more and more the relics of the past, for the future would 
rlien afford no hope that we shall ever again see a truthful object of 
Architectural Art on which the mind can dwell with the same satis- 
faction which it feels in contemplating the ruder works of even the 
most uncultivated nations. 
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CHAPTEK VI 


RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN PRANCE, 


£Thb point at which our author concludes his obseiwations on the 
Architecture of the French is practically the middle of the reign of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. ; and the somewhat unfavourable impression 
which he desires to leave upon the mind of the reader seems to 
accord with the view which at that time he would naturally tahe of 
the state of French society. We have to observe, however, at any rate, 
that the inauguration of the Second Emi3ire, as matter of the history 
of Architecture, coincides with the commencement of that all-important 
movement which is identified with the era of the Ureat International 
Exhibitions, and the consequent advancement of the Industrial Arts at 
large at the expense of academical exclusiveness. No doubt there were 
certain branches of Art in which France, like England, instantly ex- 
perienced the beneficial effects of the new departure ; but the artistic 
conditions of the tw^o countries had no such correspondence as 'would 
cause them to go hand in hand in architecture ; and each took her own 
line. England "was far behind France. England entered upon a new 
career ; and this has now led her to the cultivation for the moment of a 
style of h'ic-a-hrao ; France, on the other hand, simply carried forward 
her established system to a further development of its own standard 
graces. In England we have now taken to Flemish Rococo; France 
continues wholly French. The English cities haye passed through a. 
course of counterfeit Gothic ; the French cities' have never - thought of, 
anything of the sort. We know not- what we shall be next, when, no , 
longer Flemish ; France knows perfectly well' that she 'wi-H, remain, 
French. Whatever a shrewd analytical enthusiast lilce our authbr ihay 
say of the unreality ' or non-vitality- of modem. European .arclntectdre, 
there is this one exception, if only to prove the rule : the style of Fiiris 
in our day, wdiether the re^er ;appruvcs it or not, is the living p'-ifcc- 
tioii for the time being of the AXodein European inode. So far as it 
may bu di-cmcd by some to be mouotonon*^, cnfcf-bjcd, ni(r»urial. 

ri-ppmv, . rt 4- I / , 1 , TT'-'.inf i, 4"'^ ' t-'i t I'l -MT “ flvlfli, r f "1,^, 
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tlie time is riot yet, and, especially in respect of the ’architecture of her 
towns. , ^ 

The particular character which French Renaissance has assumed in 
recent times seems to be. especially interesting'. The Neo-Greo is not 
Greek, but French. If we apply the term “ revival” in the customary 
way, it may perhaps be. said , that the Italians revived Roman, and 
the Germans the Greek, as the English did the Gothic ; but that the 
French, accepting both Roman and Greek, the Neo-Greo. The 

Germans, no doubt, have since borrowed it from the Frencli ; but they 
cannot give it a spirit of their own ; and the English cannot deal with 
it at all In fact, it may probably be said with every confidence that 
the French are the only nation in Europe who in architecture do not 
revive and do not borrow ; m their own style of language they might 
correctly say they only derive inspiration. There are comparatively few 
buildings in France of which it can be said that they are copied literally 
from the books, like so many of the best buildings in England and else- 
where. T.he French artist is always self-assertive ; even, when he is the 
direct representative of his academical mode, or is expressly imitating 
a foreign mannerism, he must always finesse with wdiat he accepts or 
what he copies or adopts. This seems to be so characteristic of all that 
is done that we are accustomed to say anybody can identify French wmrk 
anywhere; whatever maybe its style by name, it is always French by 
nature ; even if the substance be exotic, the surface is native. Hence 
it is that to the Art world of Paris there is no Art to speak of out of 
Paris. To the typical Parisian, indeed, the available universe itself 
scarcely extends more than a league or two beyond the wnlls ; the reason 
is that Paris is for him so all-sufficient that the rest is surplusage. In 
the subject of Architecture this is most notably the case : the Neo-Grec 
is all-sufficient for use, and anything else is for amusement ; the Neo- 
Grec is permanent, and anything else is transitory ; the Neo-Grec 
improves from day to day, and anything else fails and is forgotten. 

The essence of the Neo-Grec is finesse. The same finesse, so far as 
it could go in a primitive world, was the essence of the Hellenic 
anticiue. The I’rench mouldings, modellings, decorative embellish- 
ments, and conventional motives at large, arc all derived from — inspired 
by — the old Greek; for the simple reason that the Roman, and its- 
outcome the Italian Renaissance, wnre deficient in finesse. How the 
old Roman degenerated from the Greek .refinement, we w'ell know ; two 
thousand years have, passed, and the modern Frank regenerates the 
same refinemehbj rehabilitating the erfide new Roman with the old 
(f reek delicacy, revivifying the Corpus pf the Italifin with the animus of 
the Hellene. , ■ _ , ■ ; , 

The policy of the Second Empire in- respect (^.architootnral nnder 
takings seems to have- been 
kgitujiate when examined. { 
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ought to know, to provide reinimerative laljoiir for the artisan classes— 
which in a great degree practically means mncli the same thing as 
to encourage huilding ; and it was also good philosophy to promote 
the emhellishnient of the principal towns, as central points of popular 
culture and national patriotism. The Emperor and his advisers therefore 
deteriiiiued to remodel Paris ; and there are very few indeed who are 
not of opinion that they succeeded in effecting an excellent investment 
of the capital of the conimnnity in improving the Metropolis as they 
eventually did. The corresponding enterprises which they carried out 
in many of the provincial cities were equally well done. 

The fall of the Empire, and the estahlishnient of its political 
contrast, the Republic, did not siihstantially affect the course of arclii- 
tectiiral history in France as it might have done elsewhere. TJie 
administration of go vermhental affairs hy bureaux has long been so 
extremely systematic that a revolution in the legislature, or in the streets, 
or even an occupation of Paris by a hostile army, seems to be a thing 
apart. The Republican has no doubt glittered less brightly in 

the sun than the Empire was wont to do; hut there has been no 
material change in the tastes of the public, iio introduction of any new 
asceudeuoy— for the lemix esprits always been in the ascendant, 
and are so still — no overtlirow of anything more important than a 
handful of parasites, not even a little change of air in Parisian society. 
The architecture of the streets therefore has pursued the even tenor of 
its way, and one year has differed from another only as some leading 
designer may have added a trifle to the average of merit, or perhaps 
subtracted it. 

The style of design, consequently, which belongs to French Archi- 
tecture of the last five-and-thirtyym’s makes no claim to be regarded 
otherwise than as the conlihued development of the Europeaii Re- 
naissance at its headquarters. The main features are the same that 
have been coutinually employed since the sixteenth century, cohnnuar 
or nou-columnar Italian, modified according to the occasion or the 
fancy ; and the only change in its handling has been an nninterriipted 
advance ill the spirit of elegance which is peculiar to the genius of the 
French people. Many critics of the muscular order dislike this elegance 
from the beginning of its history ; othcis prefer to think it has drifted 
into effeminacy only in recent times ; thci’e. are still others who are of 
opinion that it has in itself suffieient. vigour if it had not fallen into 
the hands of somewhat' hasty and impulMve bniamontalists ; but thcie 
it is, acknowledged, ou all hands, anrl^ the nrajority of refined people 
in all countries, euCourag^d' and imit|it'ed.,' ' : ; 

Almost the pnly moment that 1ms 

liipprnt'd in the- oiriu'.r of French AnPik-etmv -luring the in-viud leckr 
rovi-'W is the earnest and li-irncd idb-mpL of Vuill.ji-lo-Puc lo awahc'ii in 
the natimird mind a feeling of sentime-nhd ejfccrioii fur the jiatiomil 
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style of tlie Middle Ages, Compared with the results of the corre- 
sponding movement in England, the success of this revival has been so 
small as to be practically nothing. Two circumstances contributed to 
this failure. In the first place the Erench form of modern intelligence 
naturally leans away from “ the Ages of Faith” ; and the priests of an 
Ultramontane Church have no such hold upon the social affections of 
the moneyed classes as the very different order of clergy belonging to 
the English Church are able to maintain. In the second place there is 
a radical difference of motive between the French and English as 
regards the treatment of historical buildings. The English have always 
kept in view the preservation of the ancient aspect of the edifice; the 
French have always desired to remove the excoriation of antiquity and 
expose a renovated surface with which to start afresh. Yiollet-le-Duc 
himself could not grasp the English idea of conservation, but even his 
much more modest enthusiasm came to nothing ; most ably presented 
as it was to the artistic and patriotic world, it has not even created a 
school of enthusiasts, however small, to perpetuate his principles. The 
French are not addicted to the more sentimental forms of archmology 
at any time ; the study of ecclesiological mysteries in particular would 
be foreign to their nature ; the State, for purposes of State, is left to 
maintain the structures of the State ; the architects in charge of them 
are the servants of the State ; and there the matter ends. 

In so far as any practical resuscitation of the Gothic style for use in 
new ecclesiastical work was included in the programme of Yiollet-le- 
Duc, this project also has failed. Attempts have been made to build 
churches in an imitation of the Mediaeval mode ; but so entirely has 
the ancient spirit been almost always missed, that English Gothicists, 
in view of their own signah success, can scarcely be contradicted when 
they say that French architects are quite as unable to produce good 
Gothic as French people are to admire it.” 

A notable competition of designs took place shortly after the epoch 
of 1861 for a new cathedral at Lille, in which the English architects 
Burges and Street, then young men, took part, and were awarded the 
leading positions. In fact, it was this victory, surprising alike to the 
French and to ourselves, that first brought those two remarkable artists 
into public notice ; the profound study of the higher ecclesiastical 
architecture which they had both pursued, and their evident devotion 
to the extreme Mediaeval system, being manifested to a degree which 
was not only far in advance of the ecclcsiology of the day, but at the 
same time most interesting, even to the uninitiated. As usual nothing 
came of the competition but honour and loss ; local patriotism — and 
why should we blame it Z — ^was much tpo' powerful to admit of an 
Englishman being employed to oxecitte such a' work. 

Another celebrated competition, ,pf desigjrs took place after tlie war 
of 1871 for the churob of . the 'Sacred Heart at Montmartre; but 
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Eomanesque was the style that was favoured from first to last. The 
selected design cannot be called a great work, and its execution has not 
been fortunate. 

Theatres have been more popular subjects in France than churches, 
and architecturally may be said to have been almost universally 
successful. The Paris Opera-house, by Oarnier, was regarded as being 
in a manner the most characteristic building of the Second Einpir’e, 
highly elaborated in the most voluptuous elegance of Eococo Neo-Grec ; 
but the style of such work has advanced considerably since that time, 
and the Monte Carlo Theatre — which we may call Fi'enck— is a much 
more meretricious example. 

The Palais de Justice at Paris, by Due, is scarcely equal to its 
metropolitan importance ; but there are numerous local Mairies, Bourses, 
Law Courts, H6tels-de-Ville, and other public buildings throughout the 
provinces, which maintain the national reputation for elegance and 
taste to the full ; and the new Hotel-de-Ville of Paris is a typical work 
of the highest class, which will be noticed j)resently. In aU alike w^e 
see elegance increasing, in the proportions of features, the grouping of 
masses, the modelhng of mouldings, the application of carving and 
sculpture, the general grace of composition and outline, and the pains- 
taking study of detail. All this may perhaps be called more or less 
effeminate if one insists upon it ; but if the beauty of French Architec- 
ture is as the beauty of woman, at least let us say that the man who 
cannot admire it is to be commiserated.— En.] 

[Illusteations of Becent Architeotiteb xf France.— The 
subjects that have been selected to illustrate the more recent progress of 
architectural design in France are necessarily very few ; but it is hoped 
they may be regarded as sufflciently characteristic, and it would be quite 
superfluous to say that a whole volume could be filled with examples 
equally interesting. . - > 

The new H6tel-de-Ville of Paris (No. WSa) is partly a reproduction 
of the edifice so unhappily destroyed in the madness of “the Commune,” 
and otlierwise a completion of the 'Composition on perhaps less satis- 
factory lines ; but the fine taste of the French is thoroughly exemjilified, 
and the structure as a whole is of the most imposing character. At the 
same time we may comtemplate this 'fa 9 ada with mixed interest, as 
exhibiting the embaiTassment inwhich the French genius may be said 
always to find itself placed when it has to deal with the imiiarion of 
tl.at wliicli derives its value chiefly from mere traditional aut hen tied ies. 
An English arclntcct of the highest c)lass*^-ca,ll him an arciifcologist if 
you will — would have handled the new portions of the composition in at 
least a mO're archseologioal manner. Possibly, indeed probably, he 
would hav'c made the new work to look more ancient titan the old ; but 
the French designer ceitaiuly makes it appear a little too proininemly 
more modern. 
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Uational Library, Paris. 


The new building belonging to the Paris Faculty of MeclicLuc 
(JiTo. 1536) is a compoBition of a inii(h more intelligible and 
characteristic type. Here we have the Xco-Grec a,t its best, elegaaicc 
dominant in every part. Whether the rearler thinks it conld l3e im- 
proved is not the true critical question ; there is nothing tliat cannot be 
censured. For example, there are not a few of ns wlio may think they conld 
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consideraMy improve the character of the not only with 

very little trouble, hut without diminishing the effect of simplicity, or 
severity, which the architect has had in his mind. There are several 
matters of detail, also, which might no doubt be unfavourably discussed. 
But be it observed that such blemishes are in reality amongst the 
characteristics of the age in which we live— an academical age straining- 
after novelty, and taking the risk of failure where it is so easy to fail. 

The exquisite example of interior work from the National Library in 
Paris (No. 153c) is worthy of more than a passing glance, because of the 
interesting combination of imposing richness and equally imposing 
simplicity which it presents to the critical judgment. That it is 
thoiQughly French goes without saying ; although some may remark that 
it might almost as well be German — not always bearing in mind, perhaps, 
how much of the best German work receives its inspiration palpably 
from France. One feels almost ashamed to ask whether there is 
effeminacy here; but there are not wanting critics of the more 
muscular order in England who will answer the question promptly in 
the affirmative. So be it ; but one need feel no shame in suggesting, as 
another question, whether a little of that same effeminacy, or indeed a 
good deal of it, might not be attempted in some of our own public 
buildings with unquestionable advantage Oh, for a gleam of it, for 
instancCj in our dismal Litigation-Palace in the Strand ! 

The School of Art and Public Library at Marseilles (No. 153d) is a 
highly characteristic specimen of the more ordinary work which Fi-ench ’ 
architects are able to produce all over the country for comparatively 
unambitious purposes. It would be too sarcastic to invite a comparison 
between this building and some of the very respectable edifices with 
which English practitioners have ventured to adorn our provincial 
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a happy state of thi7igs artisric w'hen arohir.ecture of this land i.s actually 
common everywhere. Tliar one might pick boles in its derail need not 
for a moment be deniefl ; hut ilic refined delicacy of it all, the simplieiLv, 
ilie grace, and indeed Llie nnprc'Tcnt.ionsness of it, and its incxpeiisive- 
ness viilial, and yet eoiujileti! e.xprcssiA eness — well may we say tliat rh 
French am the modern TTollenes ! 

As one more examjde of current work, the Ghnrcli of Ste. Hilaire 
near Boiien (No. loSe) seems to be well worthy of consideration. 
Clinrciies in France arc in many respents pecnlinrly circumstanced as 
cojnparcd with churches in England: and it may at once ’ 
chnrch-hiiilding as ijractised in England could uev—'‘- 
French. Consequently there are not many S 7 )eeimens 
building, of what we regard here as the ordinary or 
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If five tmiKired examples had been given instead of these five, the 
conclusion to be drawn would have been the same. Neo-Grec is the 
proper modern style of Prance, and it is capable of being treated 
quite sufficient variety. Its success always depends upon refineim 
not courage, but finesse. It is never a slap-dash style, but it 
become fastidious and finikin. It may be meretricious and 
whimsical, but it is never It may be too ladylike for som 

us, but is it not beautifully dressed ? 

Has the question ever been fully discussed how far ancient s 
colonisation on the Soil of primitive Prance may have produced by dn., 
heredity, the. Hellenic motive in modern French art? It 

seems to be quite clear that there was no Hellenic taste communicated 
to France from Italy at the time of the Renaissance. May it not also 
be equally recognised that during the previous period the Gothic of 
France, as compared with the same style elsewhere, had a refined grace 
of its own of the same type as the subsequent Neo-Grec ?— En.] 
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